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PREFACE. 


For  several  years  there  haa  been  a  demand  in  Wisconsin  for 
information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  different  street 
pavements  have  been  constructed,  and  for  fuller  information 
concerning  the  materials  which  are  available  for  street  con- 
struction. It  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  call  for  informa- 
tion on  street  construction  that  the  preparation  of  this  mono- 
graph was  undertaken.  The  information  contained  herein  is 
intended  primarily  for  those  interested  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  streets  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  Wiscon- 
sin, although  a  great  part  of  the  report  is  equally  applicable,  in 
the  principles  of  street  construction  and  maintenance,  to  rural 
districts.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  impartially  the 
different  pavements,  hoping  to  furnish  unbiased  and  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  their  merits. 

The  data  used  in  this  report  have  been  collected  during  a  peri- 
od of  several  years.  Nearly  all  of  the  quarries  from  which  stone 
is  taken  for  purposes  of  road  construction  have  been  examined 
personally  by  the  author.  Having  a  knowledge  of  the  age  of 
the  different  pavements  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  knowing  the 
manner  of  construction  and  the  traffic  to  which  the  streets  have 
been  subjected,  the  author  has  inspected  in  person  nearly  all  of 
the  pavements  in  the  state.  The  data  as  to  year  of  construction, 
cost  of  maintenance,  cost  of  construction,  etc,  were  obtained 
either  from  the  city  engineer  or  the  city  clerk  of  the  different 
municipalities.  For  some  of  the  cities  the  information  is  not 
as  complete  as  was  desired.  This  is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
incomplete  manner  in  which  the  records  have  beei^  kept,  no  at- 
tempt having  been  made  to  preserve  in  accessible  form  data  rela- 
tive to  the  methods  of  street  conBtruotion  and  maintenance. 
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.  lliis  report  is  of  a  preliminary  nature  and  was  brought  out 
more  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  facts 
relating  to  the  present  condition  of  Wisconsin  pavements  and  to 
Btimtilate  an  interest  in  highway  construction,  than  to  provide 
the  detailed  information  concerning  local  conditions,  road  met- 
als, subsoils,  grades  and  drainage,  which  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  improvements. 

Conditions  in  each  county  should  be  studied  in  detail  and  the 
information  gathered  should  be  compiled  and  published  in  such 
form  a^  to  be  of  service  to  the  supervisor  of  each  road  district. 

There  is  no  department  at  present  so  well  equipped  to  b^n 
this  work  as  the  State  Geological  Survey.  However,  there  will 
come  a  time, — ^not  far  distant, — ^when  Wisconsin  must  have  a 
Highway  Conmiission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
and  constructing  state  highways,  after  the  plan  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Highway  Commission.  Until  such  time,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  and  materials  should  be  carried  on  in  a 
vigorous  manner  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  illustrations  used  in  this  volimie  have  nearly  all  been  col- 
lected in  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  cross-sections  of  pavements 
and  other  drawings  have  been  copied  from  blue  prints  of  draw- 
ings actually  used  in  the  construction  of  pavements  in  Wisconsin 
cities  and  furnished  to  the  author  by  the  different  city  engi- 
neers. Very  few  ideal  drawings  of  pavements  have  been  used. 
For  the  ideas  embodied  in  any  of  the  drawings  used  in  this  re- 
port the  author  makes  no  claim.  Lack  of  time  has  prevented 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  bibliography. 

For  co-operation  in  the  collection  and  collaboration  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  deport,  I  am  very  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  city  engineers,  city  clerks  and  mayors  of  the  vari- 
ous mimicipalities  in  the  state.  Without  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion this  report  could  never  have  been  made  possible.  Among 
those  who  were  especially  active  in  furnishing  data,  drawings 
and  maps  may  be  mentioned,  P.  P.  Chadek,  Antigo;  W.  G. 
Kirchoffer,  C.  E.,  Baraboo ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Mailer,  De  Pere ;  L.  W. 
Wolf,  C.  E.,  Eau  Claire;  A.  E.  Badger  and  C.  V.  Kerch,  C.  E., 
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Janesville;  Frank  Powell,  C.  E.,  La  Crosse;  J.  W.  FoUett, 
Marinette ;  F.  E.  Mathews,  C.  E.,  Merrill ;  Charles  J.  Poetsch, 
C.  E.,  and  B.  W.  Perrigo,  C.  E.,  Milwaukee ;  Greo.  H.  Randall, 
C.  E.,  Oshkosh;  C.  E.  Corning,  C.  E.,  Portage;  J.  Conley, 
C.  E.,  Eacine;  Sewall  A.  Peterson,  Rice  Lake;  O.  W.  Boley, 
C.  E.,  Sheboygan ;  T.  J.  Murray,  C.  E,,  Stevens  Point ;  G.  H. 
Stanchfield,  C.  E.,  Watertown ;  J.  Woodworth,  Waupaca ;  Capt 
Mason  Maxon,  C.  E.,  Waukesha;  George  Mathys,  Arcadia, 
For  suggestions  and  assistance  in  editing  the  report,  I  am  very 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Director,  Dr.  E.  A.  Birge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  purchaser  or  seller  who  is  separated  from  the  railroad 
station  by  ten  miles  of  paved  roads,  is  actually  nearer  the  mar- 
ket than  the  person  who  is  separated  by  five  miles  of  unimproved 
roads.  Good  roads  mean,  heavier  loads,  more  rapid  transit  and 
a  longer  life  for  vehicles  and  horses. 

The  introduction  of  the  telephone  and  rural  free  mail  deliv- 
ery, has  brought  the  producer  and  consumer  much  closer  to- 
gether and  ought  eventually  to  assist  in  better  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  However,  as  long  as 
the  highways  remain  unimproved,  the  telephone  and  rural  free 
mail  delivery  can  only  have  their  full  value  during  good 
weather.  Heavy  roads,  deep  with  sand  or  mud,  permit  the  car^ 
rying  of  only  partial  loads,  while  the  injuries  sustained  by  ve- 
hicles and  horses  on  rough  roads  frequently  eliminate  a  large 
portion  of  the  profit  which  would  otherwise  result  from  a  rise 
in  the  market  price  of  farm  produce. 

It  is  said  that  in  many  of  the  European  countries  a  dog  is 
often  able  to  draw  a  load  to  market  which  a  horse  cannot  draw 
in  the  United  States.  The  Carthaginians  living  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  "Darkest  Africa,"  first  inaugurated  the  public  road 
as  a  necessity  of  commerce.  The  Roman  roads  had  for  their 
object  the  quick  movement  of  troops.  However,  they  were  built 
in  such  a  substantial  and  permanent  manner  that  they  have 
outlived  the  empine  itself  and  have  now  become  routes  of  com- 
merce. 

James  D.  Reid,  commercial  agent  at  Ihinfermline,  Scotland, 
in  1891,  said  in  a  special  consular  report  on  "Streets  and  High- 
ways^', 'Tloads  are  the  life  and  necessity  of  all  Scottish  indus- 
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tries  and  their  value  increases  rather  than  .diminishes  with  rail- 
road extension.  Property  would  without  them  be  compara- 
tively valueless." 

The  bicyde  has  had  a  decided  influence  in  hastening  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  highways ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  carrying  of  produce,  it  has  been  unable  to  exert 
sufficient  influence  to  bring  about  the  changes  so  much  needed 
by  the  business  and  commercial  public.     The  automobile,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  eventually  become  of  sufficient  importance^ 
as  a  commercial  factor,  to  demand  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  highways.     There  may  come  a  time  when  the  steel  rail 
will  be  discarded  in  interurban  and  rural  transportation,  and  be 
replaced  by  a  smooth  pavement.     There  may  come  a  time  when 
state  and  even    trans-continental   highways   will   be   built   of 
smooth,  permanent  pavements  over  which  the  automobile  can 
travel  with  the  same  speed  that  the  interiirban  car  travels  today. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  highways  in  Wisconsin  have  meant 
simply  narrow  tracks  of  land  connecting  different  parts  of  the 
country.     The  highest  conception  of  the  public  thoroughfare  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  has  been  its  maintenance  in  aj  passable 
condition.     Any  econoiiiy  which  might  be  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  pavements  has  been  given  very  little  at- 
tention by  the  people,  and  much  less  by  the  state  legislature. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  little  or  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  educate  the  people  in  the  principles  of  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.    In  the  country  districts  the  improvement 
of  the  highways  has  been  mainly  in  charge  of  persons  who  have- 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  road  construction.     The  one  idea 
in  road  construction,  as  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  road- 
master,  has  been  to  fill  the  gullies  and  level  off  the  roadway  with 
such  material  as  might  be  closest  ati  hand.    The  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  "working  out"  the  road  tax  still  exists  in  most  parts  of* 
the  state.    Under  this  law  the  services  which  are  given,  in  lieu 
of  taxation,  are  usually  far  from  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  the  public.    A  new  system  must  be  substituted  for  this  before- 
we  can  expect  to  better  the  condition  of  the  rural  highways.    . 
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The  problem  of  highway  construction  and  maintenance  differs 
somewhat  between  the  country  and  city,  although  they  are 
closely  allied.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  The  con- 
centration of  traffic  on  the  business  stPeetSf  in  the  cities  necessi- 
tates, as  a  rule,  the  construction  of  a  more  durable  pavement 
than  is  demanded  by  the  light  traffic  of  the  rural  highways.  The 
greater  valuation  which  is  attached  to  city  property,  makes  the 
burden  of  constructing  the  more  costly  pavement  less  propor- 
tionately, than  it  would  be  to  construct  a  less  expensive  pave- 
ment in  the  country. 

The  cities,  towns  and  villages,  however,  are  the  places  to 
which  the  people  of  the  country  must  look  foi'  practical  demon- 
strations in  the  science  of  road  construction.  Most  Wisconsin 
cities  employ  competent  engineers  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pavements;  and  one  may  find  in  these  cities  as  a 
whole  nearly  every  important  classi  of  pavement.  The  Wiscon- 
sin municipalities  are  improving  their  streets  so  rapidly  that  the 
list  of  street  pavements  given  in  this  report  will  be  very  incom- 
plete when  it  comes  from  the  press.  The  improvement  of  the 
city  and  town  streets  naturally  precedes  that  of  the  country 
highways  and  it  may  be  some  years  before  the  country  roads  axe 
to  any  extent  permanently  improved. 

The  following  chapters  of  this  report  contain  discussions  of 
the  various  materials  now  used  in  the  constructions  of  pave- 
ments ;  of  the  methods  of  constructing  the  different  pavements, 
and  of  the  experience  of  the  different  Wisconsin  cities  in  the  use 
of  these  pavements.  The  subject  matter  of  Chapter  V,  which  is 
a  discussion  of  the  pavements  in  Wisconsin  cities,  has  been 
arranged  according  to  counties,  alphabetically.  Under  each 
county,  besides  a  discussion  of  the  city  street  pavements,  there  is 
a  short  description  of  the  soils,  surface  configuration  and  road 
metals.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition  in  this  chapter, 
owing  to  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  addiiess  the  sug- 
gestions to  each  city  and  county  individually.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  glean  from  these  pages  a 
few  suggestions  which  will  assist  him  in  securing  better  pave- 
ments for  Wisconsin  highways. 
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The  sentiment,  so  often  reiterated,  that  the  coming  genera- 
tion should  be  satisfied  with  those  conditions  which  have  served 
the  present,  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  thought  of  pro- 
gressive civilization.  The  sand,  mud  and  stumps,  through  and 
over  which  some  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have  driven  for 
years,  should  be  removed,  their  delight  being  to  make  the  road 
smoother  and  easier  for  those  who  will  follow  the  same  track. 

In  buying  a  pavement,  the  same  principles  apply  as  when  a 
coat  is  purchased.  Shoddy  costs  less,  looks  worse;,  wears  out 
quicker  and  is  mjore  expensive  than  wool.  Use  good  materials 
in  the  construction  of  a  pavement,  and  ten  years  hence  it  will 
be  the  best  and  cheapest. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION   OF   HIGHWAYS  AND  THE 
AGENTS  WHICH  DESTROY   PAVEMENTS. 


In  the  following  pages  the  terms  highway  and  roadway  are 
used  synonymously  and  refer  to  any  strip  of  land  set  apart  for 
travel.  The  highway  is  usually  separated  from  the  land  on 
either  side  by  fences  or  hedges.  When  fully  improved  it  may  be 
separated  into  three  quite  distinct  parts,  known  as  the  road  or 
street,  the  side-walk  or  foot-path,  and  the  park  or  terrace  area- 
The  road  or  street  usually  occupies  the  middle  and  main  portion 
of  the  highway.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  and  separated  by 
w^hat  is  known  as  the  curb  is  the  park  or  terrace  area.  Outside 
of  the  terrace  area  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  are  situated  the 
side-walks  or  foot-paths  which  usually  extend  to  the  fence  or 
hedge.  The  accompanying  figure,  plate  II.,  shows  these  parts 
and  their  relation  to  one  another. 

On  the  basis  of  ownership  highways  may  be  classified  as  pub- 
lic and  private.  Public  highways  are  constructed  and  mainr 
tained  by  the  public  through  the  usual  avenues  of  taxation.  Pri- 
vate highways  may  be  subdivided  into  toll  roads  and  private 
roads.  These  are  unimportant  in  Wisconsin  and  will  be  given 
very  little  consideration  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  report 
There  are  a  few  toll  roads  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time,  but 
within  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  transferred  to 
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the  public.  Strictly  private  roads  are  such  as  have  been  opened 
at  private  expense  and  extend  short  distances  to  connect  private 
property  with  the  public  thoroughfares. 

Public  highways  may  be  classified  as  state,  county,  town,  city 
and  village.  The  first  three  are  spoken  of  as  country  highways 
and  the  latter  as  city  streets.  It  is  expected  in  this  report  to 
confine  the  discussion  mainly  to  city  and  village  highways.  Fol- 
lowing the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  the  streets  may 
be  classified  for  convenience  into  heavy  traffic,  light  traffic  and 
residential. 

The  width  of  highways  in  country  districts  is  determined  in 
Wisconsin  by  statute  and  must  be  either  three  or  four  rods, 
as  designated  by  the  supervisors.  The  width  of  city  highways 
is  determined  by  the  original  plat  of  the  land  included  within 
the  city,  town  or  village  limits,  and  must  conform  to  the  statutes 
governing  such  matters. 

In  Wisconsin  the  highways,  both  city  and  country,  are  suf- 
ficiently wdde  to  pennit  of  a  considerable  variation  in  the  width 
of  the  pavement.  Depending  upon  the  width  of  the  street,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  width  of  the  park  or  terrace  areas 
and  the  sidewalks.  In  the  case  of  a  very  broad  highway  the 
proportion  which  these  different  parts  sustain  to  one  another  is 
controlled  by  the  traffic  and  the  appearance  of  the  roadway  when 
improved.  Bi'oad  park  areas  miglit  be  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  narrow  street  whicli  they  enclose  as  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
observer.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  width  of  the  pavement  sliould 
be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  traffic  and  not  by  aesthetic  consid- 
erations. The  traffic  on  many  of  the  highways  in  the  residence 
portions  of  tlie  cities  does  not  require  a  pavement  over  twenty 
feet  wide.  If  the  highway  is  sixty  feet  wide,  five  feet  on  each 
side  should  be  given  up  to  sidewalks,  fifteen  feet  on  each  side  to 
park  areas,  and  twenty  feet  to  the  street  pavement.  In  the  case 
of  a  narrower  highway,  the  width  of  the  park  areas  should  be 
decreased.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  make  the  street  pave- 
ments unnecessarily  broad,  thereby  increasing  both  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  expense  of  maintenance.  The  highway 
should  be  paved  from  gutter  to  gutter  and  the  width  of  the  pave- 
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ment  should  be  no  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accom- 
modate the  traflSc  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  It  should  not 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  a  narrowing  of  the  highway  as  a 
whole  is  advocated.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  streets 
should  be  broad  and  wide,  giving  light  and  air  and  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  accident  incident  to  narrow  roadways.  If  business 
should,  in  years  to  come,  press  out  and  absorb  what  is  now  a  res- 
idence district,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  give  up  the  park 
areas  in  order  to  increase  the  width  of  the  pavement.  Where 
wide  park  areas  intervene  between  the  pavement  and  the  con- 
tiguous property  the  valuation  of  the  property  is  materially  in- 
creased. The  removal  of  traffic,  with  its  noise  and  dirt,  away 
from  the  front  yard  must  in  all  cases  enhance  the  value  of  the 
abutting  property. 

Theoretically,  the  perfectly  constructed  street  pavement 
should  consist  of  the  pavement,  the  gutter  and  the  curb.  The 
sidewalk  consists  simply  of  the  foot  pavement.  These, — the 
pavement,  the  gutter,  the  curb  and  the  sidewalk, — may  be  consid- 
ered the  constructional  parts  of  a  highway.  As  a  rule  the  mate- 
rials used  in  their  construction  must  be  prepared  and  often 
they  must  be  shipped  from  distant  places.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  construction  are  frequently  very  great,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  behooves  the  authorities  to  provide 
the  best  materials. 

Before  discussing  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
pavements,  in  relation  to  their  efficacy  to  withstand  the  agents  of 
destruction,  let  us  consider  these  destructive  agents  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  operata 

AGENTS  OF  DESTRUCTION. 

The  agents  through  which  the  destniction  of  a  pavement  is 
brought  about  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
I.  Temperature  Changes. 

(a)  Unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pavement 

or  its  constituents. 

(b)  Expansion  caused  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  pores, 

cavities  or  crevices  in  the  pavement. 
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11.  Mechanical  Abrasion. 

(a)  Water 

1.  Impact. 

2.  Running  off  from  surface. 

(b)  Impact  and  abrasion  of  horse's  hoofs. 

(c)  Impact  and  abrasion  of  feet  of  pedestrians. 

(d)  Impact  and  abrasion  of  wheels  of  wagons. 

(e)  Weight  of  traffic  and  abrasion  of  sleigh  runners. 

(f )  Internal  friction. 

(g)  Wind. 

HI.  Growing  Organisms. 

(a)  Weeds  and  grasses. 

(b)  Trees. 

IV.  Chemical  Decomposition. 

(a)  Solution  by  water. 

(b)  Evaporation  by  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  Decomposition  by  acids. 

TEMPERATURE  CHANGES. 

Every  pavement  is  affected  more  or  less  by  contraction  and 
expansion  incident  upon  variations  in  the  normal  atmospheric 
temperature.  Likewise  all  pavements  contain  a  greater  or  less 
percentage  of  void  space  into  which  water  finds  its  way  during 
the  wet  seasons  of  the  vear.  The  voids  mav  be  in  the  frainnents 
or  blocks  which  f:o  to  make  up  the  pavement,  or  between  the 
fragments  or  blocks  as  a  result  of  their  irregular  shape. 

In  the  matter  of  pavements  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with  stone, 
wood,  brick,  concrete,  asphalt  and  coal  tar.  The  rate  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  through  changes  of  temperature  is,  in  the 
case  of  all  of  these  substances,  an  appi'eciable  amount  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  any  pavement.  I 
have  often  seen  wide,  gaping  cracks  in  asphalt  pavements,  gran- 
olithic (cement)  walks,  and  even  in  macadam  pavements  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  contraction  as  a  result 
of  a  lowering  temperature. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett  has  determined  experimentally  the 
actual  expansion  of  different  kinds  of  stone  brought  about  by  an 
increase  in  temperature.    He  obtained  the  following  results : 

Granite,  .000004825  inch  per  foot  for  each  degree  Fahr. 
Marble,  .000005668  inch  per  foot  for  each  degree  Fahr. 
Sandstone,  .000009532  inch  per  foot  for  each  degree  Fahr. 

In  this  latitude  the  annual  variation  in  temperature  fr^ 
quently  amounts  to  150°  F.,  while  the  diurnal  change  is  often 
as  much  as  50°  F.  A  change  of  150°  F.  in  the  temperature  of  a 
sheet  of  granite  100  ft,  in  diameter  would  cause  a  contraction  or 
expansion  of  one  inch.  This  is  an  appreciable  amount  and 
would  certainly  cause  a  rupture  in  the  sheet  were!  it  not  free  to 
move.  If  blocks  of  granite  were  closely  fitted  together  and  con- 
fined on  all  sides  at  a  temperature  of  — 50°  F.,  and  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  raised  to  +100°  F.,  the  expansive  force  within  the 
blocks  would  be  so  great  as  to  either  displace  some  of  their  num- 
ber or  break  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blocks  should  be 
laid  and  closely  fitted  at  a  temperature  of  +100°  F.,  and  there 
should  be  a  change  to  — 50°  F.,  sulBRcient  contraction  would  take 
place  to  draw  the  blocks  apart,  leaving  interspaces  in  the*  shape 
of  cracks. 

In  the  block  or  sheet  pavements  it  is  necessary  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  these  temperature  changes  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bulging  incident  to  expansion  and  the  cracking  resulting 
from  contraction. 

The  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  asphalt,  coal  tar,  and  cement, 
as  used  in  pavements  and  walks,  has  not  to  my  knowledge,  been 
determined.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to  find  determinations  of 
the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  paving  brick,  wood  or  asphalt 
blocks.  It  is  known,  however,  that  pavements  constructed  out  of 
any  of  these  materials  will  be  subject  to  injury  through  changes 
in  temperature  unless  expansion  joints  are  left  in  the  construc- 
tion. Asphalt,  for  example,  during  hot  summer  months  will 
become  viscous,  rolling  up  in  waves  before  the  wheels  of  a  vehi- 
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cle.     On  the  other  hand,  during  extreme  cold  weather  cracks 
have  many  times  been  known  to  form  in  this  pavement. 

It  was  stated  above  that  water  might  find  lodgement  in  a  pave- 
ment, either  within  the  pores  and  interstices  or  along  cracks  and 
crevices  which  have  resulted  from  temperature  changes.  Per- 
chance this  water  fills  the  pores  or  cracks  during  a  period  of 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  there  is  danger  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  pavement  through  the  freezing  of  the  water  thus 
retained.  If  the  pavement  were  made  up  of  loose  fragments  of 
rock  and  the  interstices  bet\veen  the  fragments  should  be  large, 
under  most  conditions  the  water  would  be  drained  off  before  the 
temperature  lowered  sufficiently  to  cause  injury  through  solidifi- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pavement  were  almost  imper- 
vious the  interstices  would  be  very  small  and  the  water  which 
found  lodgment  in  cracks  and  crevices  would  be  drained  off  very 
■slowly.  I  have  made  the  statement  elsewhere, — and  it  has  been 
substantiated  by  experiments, — that  of  two  rocks,  one  of  which 
has  very  minute  pores,  and  the  other  of  which  has  large  pores, 
the  former  will  under  ordinary  conditions  be  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  sloAvness  with  which  the  non-absorbent  rocks  give  up  their 
interstitial  water. 

It  is  known  that  water  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state  expands  with  an  almost  irresistible  force,  exerting  a  pres- 
sure of  about  1 50  tons  to  the  square  foot.  Thus  an  ice  wedge 
formed  in  a  crack  in  the  pavement  causes  a  bulging  or  other 
slight  displacement.  These  displacements  usually  occur  during 
the  fall  or  spring,  and  when  the  temperature  lises  during  the 
summer,  the  expansion  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  together  the 
broken  parts.  Thus  there  is  formed  a  pennanent  channel  for  the 
entrance  of  water  at  all  times. 

The  danger  attendant  upon  the  freezing  of  water  which  fills 
the  pores  of  the  rock  must  not  be  confused  witli  the  danger 
from  the  freezing  of  water,  which  collects  along  parting  planes. 
"Compact,  thoroughly  homogeneous  rocks  without  bedding  or 
other  parting  planes,  whether  sedimentary  or  igneous,  are  in 
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less  danger  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  than  those  in 
which  these  stnictures  exist*"* 

Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  included  water, — ^both  in 
pores  and  along  fissile  planes, — is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes 
for  the  decay  of  stone,  brick,  concrete,  and  other  similar  con- 
structional materials.  This  agent  is  especially  active  at  what  is 
known  as  the  water  line  and  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  to  the  life  of  a  pavement. 

Care  must  be  continually  exercised  to  avoid  conditions  which 
will  result  in  fissile  planes  being  formed  in  any  part  of  the  pave- 
ment. Granting  that  fissile  planes  will  form  at  the  surface  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the)  rapid  removal  of  the  water  from 
below.  Conditions  which  result  in  the  retention  of  the  w^ater 
should  be  scrupulously  guarded  against. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  as  a  class  are  more  apt  to  have  parting 
planes  than  those  of  igneous  origin  and  for  this  reason  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  On  the 
other  hand  the  sedimentary  rocks  may  bei  as  free  from  parting 
planes  as  the  igneous  and  in  this  case  are  in  as  little,  or  even 
less,  danger  from  freezing. 

From  the  foiiegoing  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  of  a  pave- 
ment should  be  constructed  out  of  material  which  is  free  from 
fissile  planes,  and  in  which  such  planes  will  form  only  under 
very  exceptional  conditions.  Further,  the  danger  from  freezing 
water  enforces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  completely  filling  the 
joints  in  block  pavements  with  a  cement  mortar  wliich  will 
adhere  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  blocks.  In  other  words,  the 
surface  of  a  pavement, — and  especially  one  in  w^hich  the  pores 
are  of  sub-capillary  size, — should  be  impervious  to  water. 

MECHANICAL  ABRASION. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  constant  agents  through  which  pave- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  impact  of  the  drops  of  rain  as  they 
fall  on  a  pavement  exert  a  force  which  tends  to  overcome  the 
adhesion  between  the  particles.     Unless  the  pavement  is  per- 

•Joumal  of  Geology,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  p.  178,  Studies  for  Students, 
E.  R.  Buckley. 
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fectly  constructed,  having  equal  and  uniform  declivities  on  both 
sides  of  the  crown,  i^  free  from  ridges  or  depressions  and  is  of 
uniform  hardness  and  texture,  it  will  not  wear  imiformly. 
Ideal  pavements  have  smooth  surfaces;  they  have  the  same 
declivities  on  both  sides  of  the  crown;  and  the  materials  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  pavement  are  uniform  in  hardness,  texture, 
amd  composition.  However,  ideally  perfect  conditions  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  obtained.  The  nearer  we  approach  these  conditions 
the  less  will  be  the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  destroying  the  pave- 
ment. The  wear  occasioned  by  the  water  which  flows  oflf  from 
the  surface  is  accomplished  by  the  material  held  in  suspension. 
Therefore /?ieZe5s  debris  that  the  water  can  pick  up  in  flowing  off 
from  the  surface,  the  less  will  be  the  wear.  The  shorter  the  dis- 
tance that  the  water  has  to  flow  in  passing  from  the  surface  of 
the  pavement  to  the  gutter,  the  less  will  he  the  wear.  A  dirt  road 
after  a  heavy  rainstorm  is  often  cut  up  wath  innumerable  small 
and  large  channels  formed  by  the  water  in  its  passage  from  the 
center  of  the  road  to  the  gutter. 

Everywhere,  the  erosion  of  the  land  is  accomplished  by  the 
circulation,  in  channels,  of  the  water  which  falls  on  its  surface. 
The  formation  of  streams  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  inequali- 
ties in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  and  unequal  declivities  of  the 
surface.  The  rate  of  erosion  is  controlled  in  part  by  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  stream  and  the  amount  of  sediment  which  it  carries. 
A  dear  stream  or  one  which  is  overloaded  does  little  work. 
Thus  the  Avater  which  falls  on  a  pavement,  in  order  to  deepen 
the  channels  or  ruts  in  which  it  flows  must  be  provided  with 
tools  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  gravel  picked  up  at  the  surface. 

If  we  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  effect  of  the  rainstorm, 
we  should  construct  the  pavements  out  of  homogeneous  materials 
which  are  not  easily  eroded — those  which  are  hard  and  compact 
They  should  also  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
the  water  off  from  the  surface  by  the  shortest  course  and  without 
collecting  it  into  rivulets. 

Abrasion  is  also  brought  about  by  the  impact  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  as  they  strike  the  pavement    The  impact  may  simply  oper- 
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ate  as  a  rasp  overcoming  the  adhesion  which  binds  together  the 
particles  at  the  surface,  or  the  impact  may  result  in  cracking  or 
breaking  portions  of  the  pavement  In  any  case  the  resulting 
deterioration  of  the  pavement  is  very  great. 

The  character  or  manner  of  abrasion  differs  between  the  vari- 
ous pavements.  A  macadam  or  sheet  pavement  such  as  asphalt 
or  tar  macadam  usually  wears  gi'adually, — the  softer  portions 
most  rapidly.  A  block  pavement,  unless  the  joints  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  cement,  presents  numerous  comers  and  edges 
which  may  be  split  off  by  any  sharp  blow,  such  as  the  impact  of 
a  horse's  hoof.  Brick,  stone  block,  asphalt  block  and  similar 
pavements  suffer  in  this  manner.  The  simple  abrasion  of  a 
pavement  increases  as  the  conditions  for  sliding  become  more 
favorable.  A  smooth,  sloping  pavement  increases  the  amount  of 
sliding  on  the  part  of  the  horses.  As  the  blocks  of  a  block  pave- 
ment become  rounded  at  the  surface  the  sliding  action  increases 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  block.  Granite  blocks  often 
become  rounded  and  polished  at  the  surface  through  the  abrasive 
action  of  the  iron  horseshoes  as  they  slide  into  the  joint  to  secure 
a  foothold. 

Wagon  wheels  wear  a  pavement  mainly  through  impact  result- 
ing from  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  thq  pavement.  The  end 
edges  of  brick  and  stone  blocks  are  broken  mainly  by  the  impact 
of  the  wheels,  while  the  side  edges  are  broken  mainly  by  tlie 
impact  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  A  perfectly  level  pavement  suffers 
very  little  wear  from  the  wheels,  either  through  impact  or*  fric- 
tion. Sleigh  nmners  occasionally  cut  through  the  snow  onto  a 
pavement  and  act  as  rasps,  wearing  more  or  less  that  portion  of 
the  pavement  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

The  load  carried  by  transfer  and  other  wagons  is  sometimes 
very  heavy.  This  dead  weight  which  a  pavement  is  called  upon 
to  sustain  occasionally  crushes  either  the  surface  or  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pavement  This  crushing  may  break  the  pavement 
or  foundation  into  blocks  similar  to  those  formed  when*  a  sheet 
of  ioe  is  similarly  treated.  In  other  cases  where  the  surface  is 
soft,  the  wheels  sink  into  the  pavement  forming  ruts.  Again  the 
pressure  may  result  simply  in  the  dislocation  of  certain  blocks. 
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In  any  event  the  impact  and  abrasion,  both  by  the  steel  hoofs  of 
the  horses  and  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles,  are  made  more  effective 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  load. 

Only  v;heiie  the  fragments  composing  the  pavement  are  loosely 
cemented  and  free  to  move  is  internal  friction  an  important 
agent  of  mechanical  wear.  This  wear  is  most  frequent  in 
broken  stone  pavements  where  the  interstices  between  the  angu- 
lar fragments  are  left  void  and  loose.  The  rubbing  together 
of  the  fragments  under  the  pressure  of  moving  vehicles  has  a 
tendency  to  round  off  the  corners  on  account  of  which  they  may 
lose  a  great  part  of  their  bonding  capacity.  Gilispie  says  in 
this  connection :  '^If  a  thick  coat  of  crushed  rock  be  laid  on  at 
once  there  is  very  great  destruction  of  the  material  before  it  be- 
comes consolidated,  if  it  ever  does  so.  The  stones  will  not  al- 
low one  another  to  be  quiet^  but  are  continually  elbowing  each 
other  and  driving  their  neighbois  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
This  constant  motion  wears  off  the  angular  points  and  reduces 
the  stones  to  a  spherical  shape,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
amount  of  mud  and  powder  produced,  destroys  the  possibility 
of  any  firm  aggregation,  and  the  road  never  attains  its  proper 
condition  of  hardness."  From  these  observations  one  can  read- 
ily appreciate  the  necessity  for  constructing  an  immovable  pave- 
ment or  one  in  which  internal  friction  between  the  component 
parts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Wind  as  w^ell  as  water  is  an  active  agent  of  erosion  and  in  this 
capacity  has  an  influence  on  the  permanence  of  a  pavement. 
Drifting  sand  or  dust,  carried  forward  by  the  wind,  slowly 
abrades  the  surface  of  the  pavements.  This  manner  of  wear 
proceeds  slowly  in  Wisconsin,  but  combined  with  the  work  of 
the  other  agents,  it  assists  in  the  eventual  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  pavement 

GROWING  ORGANISMS. 

Grass  and  weeds  growing  along  the  roadside  have  both  a  pro- 
tective and  destnictive  influence  on  a  pavement  The  nature  of 
some  of  the  pavements  is  such  that  neither  grass  nor  weeds  will 
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^row  on  their  surface.  Macadam,  wooden  block,  stone  block 
and  brick, — each  sometimes  provides  a  foothold  for  v^etation. 
If  given  a  chance  vegetation  will  completely  cover  a  macadam 
pavement  or  crowd  the  joints  of  a  block  pavement  with  tufts 
<>i  weeds  and  grass. 

Grass  growing  on  the  surface  of  a  pavement  protects  it  from 
the  abrading  action  which!  accompanies  the  removal  of  the  rain 
water.  It  also  collects  and  retains  the  detritus  which  would 
otherwise  be  removed.  The  roots  penetrating  between  the 
blocks  promote  disintegration  through  their  expansion,  and  the 
retention  of  moisture  and  the  acids  resulting  from  the  decay  of 
the  vegetation,  all  serve  to  hasten  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  pavement 

Outside  of  the  actual  injury  wluch  results  to  the  pavement 
through  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds,  the  ragged  fringe  which 
they  make  as  they  fill  tlie  gutter  and  sometimes  the  street,  is 
most  distasteful  to  one  who  has  a  sense  of  beauty  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  shade  tree  is  also  one  of  the  agents  which  contributes  to 
the  destruction  of  pavements.  Mr.  Law  in  his  publication  on 
^'The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Eoads"  says:  "Few  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  road  may  be  injured  by 
high  hedges  or  lines  of  trees.  Trees  are  worse  than  hedges  be- 
cause they  not  only  deprive  the  road  of  the  action  of  sun  and 
air,  but  they  further  injure  it  by  dripping  rain  from  their 
leaves,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  road  is  kept  in  a  wet  state 
long  after  it  would  otherwise  have  become  dry."  He  further 
adds,  "*  *  *  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  everything 
that  interferes  with  the  sun  and  prevents  the  circulation  of  air 
is  objectionable."  We  cannot,  however,  meet  in  all  respects  tlie 
ideal  conditions  of  the  engineer.  Hedge  fences  may  be  neces- 
sar}'  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  although  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  cities.  In  the  southern  states,  hedge  fences  are 
very  common,  but  they  have 'proven  so  expensive  in  every  way 
that  they  are  being  rapidly  replaced  with  wire.  Everywhere 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  shade  trees  and  the  remedy 
for  their  destructive  influences  must  come  through  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  pavement  constructed  and  not  through  th'e  removal  of 
the  trees. 

Some  classes  of  sidewalks  and  also  pavements  are  bulged  and 
broken  through  the  expansion  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
tree  roots.  The  danger  from  this  source  should  never  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  doAvn  the  trees.  It  must  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  construction  of  the  pavement  and  a  deeper  planting  of 
the  trees.  Avoiding  injury  from  the  growth  of  shade  trees  is 
mainly  a  problem  of  the  city,  while  the  question  of  hedges  be- 
longs almost  exclusively  to  tlie  rural  distriuts.  In  cities'  where 
the  highway  is  broad  enough  to  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  be  de- 
voted to  park  areas  the  shade  trees  are  usually  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  the  pavement  to  warrant  very  little  consideration. 
However  w^here  the  highway  is  narrow^  they  have  an  influence 
which  should  not  be  disregarded. 

CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION. 

Wherever  rain  water  carrying  an  excess  of  cai'bon  dioxide  and 
hiunus  acids  soaks  into  a  pavement,  there  is  greater  or  less  dan- 
ger of  chemical  reactions  taking  place.  If  a  pavement  has  as- 
phalt, limestone,  or  coal  tar  constituents,  there  is  a  greater  pos- 
sibility of  chemical  action  taking  place  than  where  the  pave- 
ment consists  of  granite,  sandstone,  brick  and  cement.  Natur- 
ally this  is  duo  to  the  varying  degrees  of  stability  of  the  ma- 
terials named.  Asphalt  and  coal  tar  pavements,  especially,  will 
disint^rate  if  water  is  allowed  to  stand  continually  on  their 
surfaces. 

Evaporation  by  tlie  atmosphere  takes  place  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  asphalt  and  coal  tar  pavements.  The  extent  to  which 
this  process  goes  on  depends  very  largely  upon  the  composition 
of  the  pavements  Some  of  the  coal  tar  used  has  evaporated  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  a  mass  of  loose  fragments  within  z  few  years 
from  the  time  the  pavement  was  constructed.  Asphalt  on  the 
whole  evaporates  much  more  slowly  than  coal  tar, — ^yet  evapora- 
tion takes  place  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to  be  appreciable  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  pavement 
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Resume, 

It  would  be  diffiqult  to  say  Avhich  of  the  agents  of  dtstiiiction 
is  most  active  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  all  operative  but  vary 
in  intensity,  depending  upon  their  location.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  on  Chestnut  street,  in  Milwaukee,  the  most  potent  cause 
for  the  rapid  decay  of  the  brick  pavement  is  the  heavy  character 
of  the  traffic  The  same  kind  of  pavement  on  another  street 
might  deteriorate  more  through  the  influences  of  the  weather 
than  on  account  of  the  traffia  The  character  of  tlie  pavement 
itself,  the  condition,  of  the  subsoil  and  the  nature  of  the  drain- 
age may  each  effect  the  activity  of  these  agents. 

The  traffic,  subsoil  and  drainage  conditions  often  vary  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  a  city,  but  the  climatic  conditions  remain 
substantially  the  same.  The  only  changes  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  that  may  be  properly  considered  are  those  which  ex- 
ist between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state.  Sea- 
sons in  which  thawing  and  freezing  alternate  many  times  are  the 
most  dangerous  to  pavements.  One  needs  to  fear  but  little  the 
excessive  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  if  the  surface 
is  covered  with  an  abundance  of  snow. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  are  considered  but  very  little  in 
the  selection  of  pavements  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Wisconsin. 
The  cost  and  the  character  of  the  traffic  usually  control. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STREETS. 

Depending  upon  the  character  of  the  traffic  which  passes  over 
the  streets  of  a  city,  they  have  been  divided  into  the  following 
classes : 

I.  Heavy  traffic. 

II.  Light  traffic. 

III.  Residential  traffic. 

Heavy  traffic  streets  usually  occur  in  close  proximity  to  w^are- 
houses  and  depots,  along  wharfs,  n.ext  to  wholesale  and  extensive 
retail  houses  and  near  manufacturing  plants.  The  pavements 
on  such  streets  are  usually  selected  for  their  capacity  to  sustain 
heavily  loaded  vehicles. 
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The  light  traffic  streets  are  subject  to  a  greatly  varying  traffic^ 
some  of  which  is  very  heavy  but  most  of  which  is  light.  The 
pavement,  however,  must  be  built  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain 
the  occasional  heavy  vehicles  which  pass  over  its  surface.  It  ia 
not  required  that  such  a  pavement  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
sustain  continued  heavy  traffic. 

The  residential  traffic  street  is  practically  free  from  heavy 
traffic  and  consequently  is  usually  improved  with  a  pavement 
which  is  selected  vnth  little  regard  for  its  capacity  to  withstand 
heavy  traffic  Beauty,  cleanliness  and  noiselessness  are  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  a  pavement  selected  for  such  streets. 
Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  its  turn  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  IMPROVING  HIGHWAYS. 

There  are  a  great  enough  variety  of  places  and  diversity  of 
conditions  in  Wisconsin,  to  call  for  the  nse  of  almost  all  of  the 
different  materials  that  enter  into  the  improvement  of  highways. 
The  kind  of  material  used  usually  controls  the  d^ree  of  perma- 
nence of  the  pavement,  and  the  use  of  any  but  the  pavement 
best  adapted  to  the  conditions  is  usually  a  result  of  limited  funds 
or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  officials. 

The  existing  conditions  are  such  that  almost  all  substances 
both  vegetable  and  mineral  are  used  soraeAvhere,  in  some  place, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  Straw,  com  rtalks,  hay, 
boards,  logs,  brush,  saw  dust,  bark,  shavings,  stone,  gravel,  sand, 
clay  and  many  artificial  products  are  used  for  the  improvement 
of  the  highways.  In  this  discussion,  however,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  more^  permanent  classes  of  street  pavements  into  the 
construction  of  which  many  of  these  materials  do  not  enter. 

The  materials  which  are  used  in  permanent  street  improve- 
ments may  be  classified  aa  (1)  natural  and  (2)  manufactured. 
The  most  important  natural  materials  used  in  highway  con- 
struction are  sand,  clay,  gravel,  wooden  blocks,  shells  and  stone 
including  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  slate,  granite,  qnartzite, 
trap  rock,  and  asphaltic  sandstone  and  limestone.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactured  or  refined  products  are  cement,  coal  tar,  as- 
phalt, gumbo,  brick,  oil,  cinders,  slag,  iron  pipe,  vitrified  sewer 
pipe,  cement  pipe,  drain  tile,  glass,  charcoal,  and  asphalt  blocks. 
Each  of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics  which  best 
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fit  it  for  use  in  different  parts  of  the  various  pavements.  In 
the  following  pages  each  of  diese  products  will  be  taken  up  al- 
phabetically and  considered  with  special  reference  to  its  suita- 
bility for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  different  pavements. 

ASPHALT. 

Asphalt  has  a  black  or  brownish  color  and  is  brittle  when 
struck  a  sharp  blow  with  a  hammer.  It  melts  at  a  temperature 
of  about  200°  F.  Grahamite,  gilsonite,  uintaite  and  albertite 
are  varieties  of  asphalt. 

Asphalt  is  the  oxide  form  of  mineral  tar  known  as  ozokerite. 
Ozokerite  is  an  oxide  form  of  petroleum,  while  petroleum  is 
formed  from  naphtha  through  the  loss  of  volatile  matter.  As- 
phalt occurs  in  beds  and  veins  or  impregnating  porous  limestone 
and  sandstone.  The  purest  and  most  extensive  deposit  of  as- 
phalt known  occurs  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad  near  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  The  asphalt  at  this  place  occupies  a  basin  in  the 
form  of  a  lake  covering  116  acres.  The  most  important  asphalt 
deposits  in  the  Uuited  States  are  found  in  California.  Here 
the  asphalt  occui"s  either  in  irregular  veins  or  impregnating  beds 
of  sandstone.  Kentucky,  Texas  and  Utah  have  also  produced 
asphalt  in  commercial  quantities.  Asphaltic  limestone  and 
sandstone,  similar  to  that  which  is  mined  in  Califoi*nia,  occur 
in  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  western  Missouri  and  eastern 
Kansas. 

Asphalt  is  used  extensively  in  the  construction  of  sidewalks 
and  street  pavements.  In  these  constructions  it  is  always  mixed 
with  otlier  constituents  among  which  are  sand,  oil  and  crushed 
stone.  Where  sheet  or  rock  asphalt  pavements  are  constructed, 
the  process  of  mixing  is  carried  on  in  the  street  adjacent  to 
where  the  pavement  is  being  laid.  Wliere  asphalt  blocks  aj^ 
used,  the  manufacturing  process  is  conducted  at  factories  erected 
for  this  purpose.  Asphalt  is  also  used  as  a  cement  or  grouting 
for  filling  joints  in  block  pavements. 

Asphalt  from  different  localities  varies  greatly  in  its  com- 
position and  consequently  in  its  capacity  to  withstand  the  agents 
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of  destruction.  It  is  ordinarily  known  as  mineral  pitch  and 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  partly  oxidized  hydro-carbons.  Crude 
asphalt  is  composed  of  several  different  substances  as  shown  by 
the  following  tables  representing  analyses  of  crude  Trinidad 
asphalt : 

Analyses  of  crude  Trinidad  asphalt.* 


Water 

Asphalt. 

Earthy  matter. . . . 
Vegetable  matter 
Total 


Per  cent. 


16.37 

83.83 

33.99 

9.31 


100.00 


Per  cent. 


27.S5 

38.14 

26;i8 

7.63 


100.00 


Per  cent. 


( 


27.85 
38.14 

34.01 


100.00 


Before  being  used  the  crude  asphalt  is  refined.  By  this 
process  the  water,  earth  and  vegetable  matter  ai'e  removed.  The 
following  table  gives  the  chemical  composition  of  refined  asphalt 
from  a  number  of  different  localities : 

Analyses  of  refined  asphalt.* 


Place, 

Trinid'd. 

Mexico. 

Peru. 

Cuba. 

Col'mbla 

Palest'ne 

Chemist. 

Bo  wen. 

Regault. 

Bossin- 
gault. 

Bossin- 
gault. 

Kayser. 

Carbon 

Per  cent. 
85.89 

.56 

11.06 

Per  cent. 
80.34 

10.09 

9.57 

Per  cent 
88.67 

1.65 

9.68 

Per  cent. 

81.50 

6.60 
9.60 

Per  cent. 
88.31 

168 

9.64 

.37 

Per  cent. 
80.00 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen • 

.40 
9.00 

Nitrogen 

10.00 

Sulphur 

2.49 

.60 

Affh 

100.00 

Total 

100  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Asphalt  can  be  recognized  by  its  physical  as  well  as  by  its 
chemical  properties.  It  has  a  brownish  black  to  black  color,  a 
bituminous  odor  and  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  black  pitch.     It 


•  "Mineral  Industry,"  Vol.  II,  page  45. 
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has  a  specific  gravity  1  to  1.8 ;  ordinarily  melts  at  a  temperature 
of  from  90  to  100°  Fahr. ;  burns  with  a  bright  flame;  and  is  al- 
most entirely  sohible  in  turpentine  and  partly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
"The  action  of  heat,  alcohol,  ether,  naphtliaj  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, as  well  as  direct  analyses,  show  that  the  so-called  asphaltum 
from  different  localities  is  very  various  in  composition.  The 
following  are  the  classes  of  ingredients  present, 

(A)  Oil§  vaporizable  to  about  100°  or  below,  sparingly  pres- 
ent, if  at  all ;  (B)  heavy  oils  probably  of  the  pittolium  or  petro- 
lene  groups,  vaporizable  between  100°  and  250°,  and  constitut- 
ing sometimes  85%  of  the  mass;  (C)  resins,  soluble  in  alcohol; 
(D)  solid  asphalt-liko  substance  or  substances,  soluble  in  ether 
and  not  in  alcohol;  black,  pitch-like,  lustrous  in  fracture;  15  to 
85% ;  (E)  black  or  brownish  black  substance  or  substances  not 
soluble  either  in  alcohol  or  ether ;  similar  to  D  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance, Kersten;  brown  and  ulmin-like,  Volckel;  1  to  75%; 
(F)  nitrogenous  substances ;  often  as  much  as  corresponds  to  one 
or  two  per' cent,  of  nitrogen."* 

From  an  examination  of  the  above,  one  can  readily  see  how 
difficulties  might  arise  in  using  asphalt  from  different  localities 
imless  the  utmost  precaution  is  taken.  Some  of  the  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  asphalt  are  enumerated  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.  In  selecting  asphalt  for  street  paving,  one 
should  know  the  composition  and  permanent  cementing  quali- 
ties of  the  different  brands  that  are  under  consideration.  Their 
solubility  in  carbon  disulphide,  in  alcohol,  in  turpentine,  in 
ether,  in  petroleum  and  in  naphtlia  should  also  be  determined. 
It  is  like\nse  important  to  know  the  softening  point  and  the 
temperature  at  which  tlie  asphalt  flows. 

At  a  temperature  of  less  than  70°  Fahr.  it  is  supposed  that 
asphaltum  will  remain  unchanged.  There  are  very  few  locali- 
ties, however,  where  a  higher  temperature  is  not  reached  during 
some  period  of  tlie  year.  Wlien  a  temperature  above  70°  is 
reached,  asphalt  slow^ly  volatilizes.  During  the  summer  months 
in  the  temperate  zone  this  temperature  is  often  reached  and  dis- 
integration through  volatilization  must  take  placa 

^A  System  of  Mineralogy,  E.  S.  Dana,  1899,  page  1018. 
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BRICK. 


Two  kinds  of  brick  are  used  in  street  improvements  in  Wis- 
oonsin  cities,  viz.,  sewer  brick  and  paving  brick.  Paving  brick 
can  be  used  for  sewer  purposes,  but  sewer  brick  cannot  be  used 
suooessf ully  for  paving. 

Sewer  brick  made  in  Wisconsin  differ  greatly  in  quality  in 
diffeiient  localities.  Tbey  are  usually  a  hard,  semi-vitrified 
product  which  is  taken  from  the  arches  of  up  draft  and  f ronx  the 
top  of  down  draft  kilns.  Any  non-porous  hard  brick  mami  fac- 
tored by  any  process  is  called  a  sewer  brick  and  passes  on  the 
Wisconsin  market  as  such. 

Sewer  brick  are  frequently  used  for  sidewalks  and  sometimes 
for  paving.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  tliese  brick  prove 
as  satisfactory  for  these  purposes  as  the  regular  paving  brick. 
Nothing  but  a  thoroughly  and  uniformly  vitrified  brick  is  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  abrasion  to  which  a  sidewalk  or  street 
pavement  is  subjected. 

Daring  the  last  ten  years  vitrified  brick  have  been  increasing 
in  importance  as  a  material  for  both  street  pavements  and  side- 
walks^ Their  suitability  for  these  purposes  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  where  brick  pavements  are  considered. 

Vitrified  brick  are  manufactured  from  a  combination  of  shale 
and  clay  similar  to  that  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
vitrified  sewer  pipe.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the 
clays  used  by  several  well  known  companies  for  manufacturing 
paving  brick : 
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Composition  of  clays  used  in  manufacturing  paving  brick. 


1.1 

II.« 

III.« 

IV.* 

SiOj 

AlsOs 

68.96 
'      17.95 

61.7d 

18.32 

2.94 

00.34 

24  26 

1.56 

57.30 
21.29 

HsO  combined 

6.00 

HaO  moisture 

1.80 

FeaOs 

7.25 
0.76 
1.47 
2.38 

2.04 

7.73 
1.35 
a  70 
3.12 

7.21 

CaO 

0.29 

MkO 

1.45 
3.49 

1.53 

K«0 

3.44 

Na«0 

0.61 

Miscellaneoiis 

1.03 

Grand  total 

100.00 

100.00 

99.16 

99.97 

Aare 

Coal  meas . . 

Coal  meas . . 

Coal  meas . . 

Coal  meas.. 

1  No.  I— From  Galesbnrg,  Illinois,  Clay  Worker,  April,  liQo  (Meade),  Indianapolis. 
*No.  II— From  Streator,  Illinois,  Clay  Worker,  April,  1995  (Meade).  Indianapolis. 
*  No.  Ill— From  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Clay  Worker,  April,  1896  (Meade),  Indianapolis. 
«No.  IV— From  Canton,  Ohio,  Clay  Worker,  May,  l!$94,  Orton,  Indianapolis. 


The  quality  of  the  paving  brick  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
the  kind  or  comix>sition  of  the  clay  or  shale  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  and  in  the  drj'ing  and  burning  of  the  brick.  In  the 
process  of  burning,  the  temperature  is  increased  very  gradually 
and  raised  to  a  point  where  the  vitrification  of  the  clay  is  com- 
plete. The  temperature  within  the  kiln  should  be  uniform 
throughout  and  the  brick  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  tlie  kiln 
should  attain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  degree  of  vitrifica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  absolute  uniformity  in  the  degree  of  vitri- 
fication has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  all  parts  of  a  kiln,  but 
in  some  this  condition  is  more  nearly  attained  than  in  others. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  perfection  of  vitrification  in 
different  partis  of  a  kiln,  the  brick  are  usually  sorted  into  tjwo 
or  three  different}  grades,  called  N"os.  1,  2  and  3.  Xo.  1  brick 
are  made  to  include  those  that  are  neitlier  under  nor  over 
burned,  having  a  perfect  shape  and  thoroughly  vitrified ;  No.  2 
include  brick  that  have  not  been  completely  vitrified,  but  are 
uniform  and  rectangular  in  shape.     No.  3  brick  include  tbos© 
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that  have  been  distorted  in  shape  and  others  having  their  comera 
broken  or  chipped.  The  over  burned  brick  are  ordinarily  known 
to  the  trade  as  "clinkers". 

The  brick  in  any  two  kilns  may  be  burned  very  differently. 
Brick  from  the  first  kiln  may  be  mainly  No.  1,  while  diose  from 
the  second  kiln  may  be  largely  No.  2.  Owung  to  the  possibility 
of  careless  or  loose  grading  of  the  brick  from  any  one  yard,  as 
well  as  the  difference  in  the  standard  hardness  of  brick  from  dif- 
ferent yards,  it  is  very  important  that  each  lot  of  brick  obtained 
for  street  paving  should  be  thoroughly  tested  before  being  ao- 
cepted.  A  No.  1  brick  should  be  perfect  in  shape  w^ithout  any 
sign  of  warping  or  cracking.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  No.  1 
brick  should  have  square  comers  on  one  side ;  it  should  possess 
square  comers  on  all  sides.  A  brick  which  is  in  any  way 
broken,  fractured  or  distorted,  should  be  classed  as  No.  2  or 
No.  3.  This  ha^  not  been  the  practice  among  the  brick  manu- 
facturers. The  inspectors  have  usually  permitted  the  laying 
of  brick  which  have  only  the  upper  side  free  from  fractures  and 
from  broken  edges  and  comers. 

Assuming  the  brick  to  be  perfect  in  shape,  it  is  necessary 
that  one  should  determine  its  strength  and  durability  by  a  scries 
of  laboratorv  tests.  These  tests  include  a  determination  of  die 
specific  gravity,  porosity,  crushing  strength,  transverse  strength, 
hardness  and  capacity  to  resist  abrasion.  If  one  expects  to  ob- 
tain the  very  best  results  from  a  brick  pavement,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  all  of  these  tests  should  be  made  in  selecting  the 
kind  of  brick  to  be  used.  City  engineers,  as  a  rule,  ptiss  judg- 
ment on  the  quality  of  various  paving  brick  after  determining 
the  absorption,  hardness  and  capacity  to  resist  abrasion.  The 
hardness  can  be  tested  by  using  Moh's  scale  of  hardness.  The 
absorption  can  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  brick  in  water  and 
weighing  on  a  pair  of  chemical  balances.  The  loss  due  to  abra- 
sion can  be  determined  by  placing  a  half  brick  in  an  abrading 
machine  known  as  the  "Rattler".  This  machine  is  usually  a 
polygonal  cylinder  from  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
length  of  36  to  42  inches.  The  machine  is  revolved  at  a  rate 
of  about  25  revolutions  a  minute  for  about  an  hour  when  the 
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brick  are  taken  out  and  the  loss  in  weight  detennined.  In  mak- 
ing a  test  at  least  from  5  to  10  brick  should  be  used. 

A  vitrified  brick  has  a  hardness  of  between  6.5  and  7,  which  is 
midway  between  the  hardness  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  A  well 
vitrified  brick  should  not  absorb  more  than  two  per  cent^  of 
water.  A  common  hard  burned  brick  often  absorbs  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  while  an  imperfectly  vitrified  brick  fre- 
quently absorbs  as  mucli  as  6  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The  po- 
rosity test  is  usually  made  by  soaking  a  thoroughly  dry  brick 
in  distilled  water  for  24  hours.  The  weight  of  the  water  ab- 
sorbed divided  by  the  dry  weight  of  the  brick  is  taken  as  the 
porosity.  A  porosity  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  is  considered  by 
some  engineers  as  certain  evidence  that  the  brick  will  not  be 
capable  of  withstanding  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  infer- 
ence is  not  altogetlier  correct  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  brick  having  4  or  5  per  cent,  of 
pore  space  is  as  little  injured  by  temperature  changes  as  one  in 
which  the  pore  space  is  under  2  per  cent. 

The  specific  gravity  of  vitrified  brick  ranges  from  2.20  to 
2.40.  Although  the  crushing  strength  of  a  thoroughly  vitrified 
brick  frequently  runs  as  high  as  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a 
paving  brick  which  will  stand  a  pressure  of  over  6,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  is  considered  sufficiently  strong  for  all  ordinary 
pavements. 

The  cross  breaking  strength  of  a  paving  brick,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  modulus  of  rupture,  should  range  from  1,000  to 
3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  A  less  modulus  of  rupture  is  per- 
missible for  most  pavements  and  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
a  brick  has  not  a  sufficient  cross  breaking  strength  to  withstand 
any  load  which  iti  may  be  called  upon  to  sustain. 

The  capacity  which  a  brick  has  to  withstand  abrasion  is  one 
of  its  most  important  qualities.  A  great  many  tests  on  brick 
from  many  different  factories  show  that  brick  lose  from  5  to  15 
and  in  exceptional  cases  50  per  cent.  Most  engineers  specify 
that  the  brick  used  in  street  paving  shall  not  show  a  loss  of 
more  than  10  per  cent,  when  subjected  to  a  test  of  one  hour  in  a 
standard  rattler.     The  percentage   of    loss  depends  upon  the 
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quality  of  the  brick  and  the  maimer  in  which  the  test  is  con- 
ducted. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rattlers  in  use  in  the  United  States 
and  each  of  them  is  so  constructed  that  the  results  obtained  from 
one  cannot  be  compared  with  those  from- another.  There  are 
also  different  methods  of  using  the  same  rattler  on  account  of 
which  it  often  happens  that  tests  made  in  the  same  kind  of  a 
machine  cannot  be  compared.  Further  than  this,  no  rattler  has 
yet  been  built  which  represents  the  conditions  of  wear  which 
actually  exist  in  a  pavement. 

The  common  method  of  determining  the  abrasion  or  wearing 
quality  is  to  place  several  brick  in  a  cast  iron  cylinder  along 
with  from  5  to  15  lbs.  of  scrap  iron.  The  cylinder  is  such  as 
is  ordinarily  used  for  cleaning  castings  and  does  not  exceed  24 
to  28  inches  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  is  revolved  slowly,  at  a 
rate  of  about  15  to  25  revolutions  per  minute.  The  iron  used 
consists  of  pieces  of  irregular  shapes  and  sizes,  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  in  weight.  Each  engineer  has  taken  such 
scrap  iron  as  was  at  hand  and  made  his  tests,  which  have  value, 
only  when  compared  with  tests  made  in  the  same  machine  and 
with  the  same  iron.  The  National  Brick  Makers'  Association 
have  adopted  this  as  the  standard  test,  using  iron  blocks  of  defi- 
nite size  and  shape  instead  of  scrap  iron.  With  tliis  improve- 
ment there  ought  to  be  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  tests. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  quality  of  different  bricks 
by  placing  several  of  each  kind  in  a  rattler  together  with  and 
without  scrap  iron.  This  method  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  weight  and  degree  of  hardness  of  the  brick  to 
be  tested. 

A  rattler  or  tumbling  barrel  has  been  built  lately,  in  which 
the  brick  to  be  tested  constitute  the  inside  lining  to  the  barrel. 
Loose  iron  blocks  are  placed  in  the  barrel  and  as  it  revolves  they 
drop  upon  the  exposed  faces  of  the  brick.  The  impact  of  the 
blocks  on  the  brick  corresponds  to  the  pounding  of  the  horses^ 
hoofs  as  well  as  the  impact  of  the  wheels  of  a  vehicle.  This  ma- 
chine has  several  advantages  over  the  others  and  may  eventually 
supersede  them  in  making  abrasion  testa. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  difiBcult  it  is  to  make  any 
statement  as  to  whati  per  cent,  of  loss  a  brick  should  sustain  in 
an  abrasion  test,  A  uniform  method  of  determining  the  wear- 
ing quality  of  paving  brick  should  be  adopted  in  or^er  that  com- 
parative tests  may  be  obtained. 

CEMENT. 

Cement  has  become  one  of  tlie  most  important  materials  en- 
tering into  the  construction  of  permanent  pavements. 

Cement  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  alumina,  silica  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  in  more  or  less  definite  proportions,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  cement  manufactured.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
the  most  abundant  constituent  and  as  used  occurs  either  in  the 
fonn  of  limestone  or  marl.  Alumina  and  silica  are  supplied  by 
the  day  or  shale.  These  three  necessary  ingredients,  calcium 
carbonate,  clay  and  silica,  frequently  occur  in  nature  in  approx- 
imately the  correct  proportions  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
Where  sudi  is  the  case  the  stone  thus  formed  is  commonly  known 
as  hydraulic  limestone.  From  this  limestone  natural  cement 
may  be  manufactured.  The  strength  and  quality  of  the  cement 
thus  obtained  depends  mainly  upon  the  nearness  with  which  the 
constituents  approximate  tlie  theoretically  correct  proportions 
for  cement. 

Scientific  investigation  has  shown  that  the  best  cement  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  and  burning  definite  proportions  of  alumina, 
silica  and  calcium  carbonate.  These  constituents  are  obtained 
separately,  the  alumina  and  silica  from  clay  or  shale,  and  the 
calcimn  carbonate  from  limestone  or  marl.  Cement  which  is 
made  from  a  mixture  of  day  or  shale  and  marl  or  limestone  is 
called  Portland  cement. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  a  few  typical 
limestones,  marls  and  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  portland 
cement: 
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Analyses  of  limestone  and  marls,* 


Calcium  carbonate 

Magnesiam  carbonate 
Calciam  sulphate 

Silica 

Alumina 

Iron  oxide 


Cement 
rock,  La- 
Salle,  m. 

Cement 
rock,  Sieg 
fried,  Pa. 

Marl, 

Sandusky, 

Ohio. 

88.16 
1.78 

820 
1.00 
O^tO 

69.91 
4.28 

17.32 
7.07 
2.01 

91.77 

ass 

8.19 
a22 
1.22 
a40 

Marl, 

Syracuse, 

Ind. 


8&49 
2  71 
1.58 
1.78 
a91 
0.39 


Analyses  of  typical  clays,^ 


Medway, 
Eng. 

Harper, 
O. 

Sandusky, 
O. 

La  Salle, 
Til. 

Silica 

70.56 

14.52 

34)6 

4.43 

51.50 
13.23 

330 
11.52 

3.45 
12  85 

65.41 

16.54 

6.06 

2.22 

188 

54.30 

Alumina  -  t 

19.33 

Iron  Oxide 

5  57 

Lime 

329 

Magnesia  

2.57 

Carbonic  acid  

3.47 
3.95 

Alkalies 

Outside  of  the  method  of  maxiuf  acture,  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  a  cement  depend  mainly  upon  the  absence  of  impurities 
in  the  raw  ingredients.  For  example,  it  is  claimed  by  some 
that  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  magnesia  is  injurious,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  an  inferior  cement. 

The  comparative  tensile  strength  of  portland  and  natural  ce- 
ment is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

*"  The  Cement  Industry,  "The  Engineering  Record,  1900,  pp.  12-13. 
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Tensile  strength  of  cement- 

mortar,* 

Composition  of 

Age  of  mortar. 

THE  MOBTAB. 

1 

RosENDALE  (Natural). 

POBTLAND. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

1  Week. 
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Cement  testing. — Among  the  common  tests  made  to  determine 
the  quality  of  different  cements  are  specific  gravity,  fineness, 
setting  property,  tensile  strength  and  soundness.  The  methods 
of  making  these  detenninations  and  their  value  are  discussed 
in  nearly  all  text  books  treating  of  this  subject.  The  Chemical 
Publishing  Company  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  have  lately  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  on  the  "Examination  of  Portland  Ce- 
ment", by  Richard  K.  Meade,  which  brings  together  in  concise 
form  much  valuable  information  on  tliis  subject.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  that  volume  for  information  on  analyzing  and  test- 
ing cements. 

Two  cement  factories  are  located  in  Milwaukee  each  of  which 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing  natural  cement  from  what  is  known 
as  the  Hamilton  Lime  Kock.  The  cement  Avhich  is  produced 
by  these  factories  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  natural  cement 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  movement  looking  toward 
the  erection  of  a  portland  cement  factory  in  Wisconsin,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  none  have  been  established. 

In  highway  construction  cement  is  now  used  in  making  con- 
crete foundations  to  asphalt,  brick,  stone  block,  wooden  block 
and  asphalt  block  pavements ;  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe, 

*  Highway  Construction,  1900,  A.  T.  Byrne,  p.  273. 
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curbs,  gutters,  granolithic  walks,  sewers,  catch  basins,  cross 
walks  and  as  grouting  filling  the  joints  in  block  pavements.  In 
concrete  foundations  and  for  sewers  and  catch  basins  one  can 
use  natural  cement  without  danger,  but  in  the  construction  of 
curbs,  gutters,  granolithic  walks  and  cross  walks,  as  grouting 
for  block  pavements  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  port- 
land  cement  is  preferable. 

CEMENT  PIPE. 

Cement  sewer  pipe  of  all  sizes  and  of  the  most  appi^oved  shapes 
is  manufactured  in  Wisconsin.  The  pipe  is  made  out  of  the 
very  best  natural  cement,  gravel  and  sand.  It  is  practically  im- 
pervious and  when  properly  made  should  be  equal  to  most  vitri- 
fied clay  pipe. 

Wherever  strength,  durability  and  cheapness  are  the  only  con- 
siderations, cement  concrete  is  superceding  brick  and  sim- 
ilar structural  materials.  Tunnels,  large  sewers  and  other  un- 
derground constructions  are  now  being  built  mainly  out  of  con- 
crete. 

Two  companies  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  cement 
«ewer  pipe  in  Wisconsin.  They  are  "The  Whitnell,  Rademaker 
Co."  and  "H.  Berthelet  Sewer  Pipe  Company,"  lK)th  of  Mil- 
waukee. Formerly  other  factories  were  operated  in  Racine, 
Oshkosh,  Appleton  and  Wausau.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
these  factories  have  been  discontinued. 

CHARCOAL. 

In  some  countries  charcoal  has  been  used  for  making  tempor- 
ary improvements  to  the  highways.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
ever  been  used  in  Wisconsin  and  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will 
ba  In  the  absence  of  slag  or  cinders  it  might  be  used  success- 
fully as  a  foundation  for  cement  or  granolithic  walks  and  gut- 
ters. 

CIin)ERS. 

Cinders  are  no  longer  used  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
pavements.     They  are  employed  mainly  in  making  foot  paths, 
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repairing  temporarily  unimproved  streets  and  for  foundations 
to  cement  walks  and  cement  curb  and  gutter.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  cement  or  granolithic  walks,  curbs  and  gutters,  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  the  foimdation. 

Cinders  are  obtained  mainly  from  manufactories,  railroads 
and  other  concerns  using  ooal  for  fuel.  Usually  they  are  given 
away  but  in  some  places  a  small  charge  is  made  for  them.  Soft 
coal  cinders  which  make  a  small  clinker  are  most  desirable. 

CLAY. 

Clay  in  its  pure  fonn  is  known  as  kaolin.  Chemically  it  is 
a  hydrous  aluminum  silicate.  In  the  vernacular  of  highway 
construction  it  is  a  plastic  earthy  mass  consisting  of  kaolin, 
quartz,  iron  oxide,  calcite  and  other  minerals  in  variable  pro- 
portions. Some  of  the  days  as  thus  known  are  very  plastic 
while  others  are  only  weakly  so.  With  the  Wisconsin  clays,  the 
plasticity  or  stickiness  usually  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
percentages  of  kaolin,  calcite  and  dolomite.  The  value  of  clay 
in  road  building  rests  mainly  in  its  so-called  cementing  property 
on  account  of  which  it  hardens  upon  drying.  The  clay  of  a 
clay-sand  road  binds  the  sand  grains  together,  making  a  mod- 
erately smooth,  hard  surface  in  dry  weather.  Sand  mixed  with 
clay  decreases  the  plasticity  or  stickiness  of  the  clay  thereby 
making  a  harder  road  during  wet  weather.  Clay  mixed  with 
sand  decreases  the  dust,  making  a  harder  road  during  dry 
weather. 

The  value  of  raw  clay  as  a  road  material  is  mainly  as  a  binder 
for  gravel  and  broken  stone.  A  clay  which  is  ferruginous  is 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  percentage  of  clay  required 
for  bonding  gravel  most  satisfactorily  vdW  depend  upon  the  com- 
position and  properties  of  the  clay.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  clay 
which  is  moderately  free  from  impurities  is  usually  about  the 
correct  proportion  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  clay  and  sand. 

In  the  construction  of  permanent  pavements,  raw  clay  plays 
a  very  unimportant  part.  Occ^isionally  it  is  used  in  building 
macadam  pavements,  but  even  here  it  should  not  be  used  if  it  is 
possible  to  bond  the  pavement  ^vithout  it.       Brick,  drain  tile, 
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sewer  pipe,  curbing  and  gumbo, — ^manufactured  products  of 
clay, — are  very  important  materials  for  road  constuction.  These 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

COAL  TAB. 

Coal  tar  is  a  by-product  resulting  mainly  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  charcoal,  coke  and  gas.  The  nature  of  the  tar  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  coal  and  also  with  the  process  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  gas,  coke  or  charcoal.  The  amount 
of  bitumen  in  coal  tar  varies  from  60  to  92  per  cent  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil  contained  in!  the  tar  also  varies. 
The  non-bitimiinous  matter,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  car- 
bon, also  varies  in  quantity. 

The  coal  tar  cement  which  is  used  in  street  constructions  is 
a  residuum  from  the  distillation  of  the  crude  coal  tar.  The 
proper  consistency  or  hardness  of  the  tar  is  obtained  by  I'emov- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  oils  by  distillation.  The  amount  of  oil  re- 
moved at  any  given  temperature  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
oil.  The  temperature  at  which  coal  tar  can  be  distilled  depends 
upon  the  content  of  oil. 

As  in  the  case  of  asphalt,  skill  and  experience  are  necessary 
in  tlie  selection  of  anv  coal  tar  to  be  used  in  street  constnictions. 
A  knowledge  of  its  purity  and  chemical  composition  as  well  as 
its  ])hysical  characteristics  are  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  brand  for  work  of  this  character.  Care  in  the  selection 
and  compounding  of  the  materials  to  be  used  with  the  coal  tar  is 
also  essential.  This  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  under  tar 
macadam  pavements  in  another  chapter. 

DRAIN  TILE. 

Drain  tile  may  be  manufactured  out  of  most  moderately  plas- 
tic clays  such  as  occur  along  the  west  shore  of  Lakq  Michigan. 
The  color  of  the  tile  depends  upon  the  amount  of  iron,  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  clay.  Drain  tile  are  intended  to  be  porous  and 
vitrification  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  should  be  well  burned,  however,  and  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand rough  handling  and  severe  freezing. 
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Eed,  white,  cream  and  mixed  colored  tile  are  manufactured  in 
Wisconsin.  They  are  manufactured  in  all  sizes  from  21/^  to 
12  inches  in  diameter.  The  standard  length  is  12  inches.  The 
Bristol  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Bristol,  the  Springfield  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Springfield,  the  Burlington  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Burlington,  the  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Jefferson,  the  Cook  and  Brown  Lime  Company,  Oshkosh,  the 
Frenzel  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Oakfield,  the  Dencon  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  Denoon,  the  Wind  Lake  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany, Wind  Lake,  the  Elkhom  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Elk- 
horn,  the  Xorth  Cai>e  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  North  Cape 
and  otlier  companies  are  manufacturing  an  excellent  drain  tile 
suitable  for  draining  all  conditions  of  land. 

In  street  construction  it  is  frequently  very  important  to  use 
the  ordinary  tile  drain  to  remove  the  water  from  an  exception- 
ally wet  portion  of  the  road.  Sometimes  a  tile  drain  laid 
through  the  center  of  the  street  and  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  pavement  will  be  entirely  sufficient  to  remove  the 
surj^lus  water  and  keep  the  pavement  dry.  Cross  drains,  are 
also  laid  in  some  places  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  drains  should  be  carefully  laid.  The 
importance  of  tile  drainage  in  road  constniction  is  but  little  ap- 
preciated and  should  be  given  more  attention  by  city  engineers. 

GLASS. 

In  Europe  glass  is  now  being  manufactured  into  blocks  for 
street  paving  and  it  is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  long  been  used  for  sidewalks  and  in  this 
capacity  has  proven  its  suitability.  It  is  reported  that  in 
strength  and  hardness  it  equals  many  of  the  stone  blocks  now 
used  in  the  large  cities.  A  pavement  constructed  out  of  these 
blocks  is  said  to  be  quieter  than  one  built  out  of  stone.  A  glass 
block  used  for  paving  must  be  tough  and  strong. 

Glass  blocks  are  now  manufactured  exclusively  in  European 
countries  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  produced 
in  Wisconsin.      There  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  easily 
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available.     Silica  and  lime>  the  two  essential  ingredients,  axe 
found  in  Wisconsin  in  unlimited  quantities. 

GRAVEL. 

Gravel  is  a  term  applied  to  any  accumulation  of  pebbles 
brought  together  either  by  water  or  ice.  The  fragments  usually 
have  roundish  or  sub-angular  outlines,  although  their  shape  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  their  hardness  and  the  length  of  time 
that  they  have  remained  in  the  water  or  ice.  Gravel  may  con- 
sist of  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  rock,  although  flint,  lime- 
stone, slate,  quartzite,  granite  and  greenstone  are  the  more  com- 
mon. There  is  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  pebbles  and  they  may 
range  from  sand  grains  to  boulders  twelve  inches  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. The  pebbles  which  make  up  a  gravel  bank,  are  usually 
imder  four  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  gravel  contains  frag- 
ments that  exceed  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  it  should 
be  either  screened  or  crushed  before  being  used  for  road  work. 

The  gravel  in  Wisconsin  is  obtained  from  three  sources, — the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  residual  and  glacial  deposits.  The  gravel  of 
the  lake  and  stream  deposits  is,  as  a  rule,  smoother  :  nd  better 
rounded  than  that  of  the  glacial  deposits.  The  stream  and  lake 
gravel  is  also,  as  a  rule,  cleaner  than  that  deposited  by  the  ice. 
Stream  and  lake  gravels  are  usually  composed  of  pebbles  which 
have  been  derived  either  from  the  adjacent  country  rock  or  from 
the  glacial  deposits,  while  the  glacial  gravels  usually  contain 
pebbles^  from  many  different  sources.  The  glacial  gravels  have 
been  deposited  either  directly  from  the  ice,  from  the  water  result- 
ing from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  or  from  the  water  and  ice  work- 
ing in  conjunction.  The  deposits  from  the  ice  are  usually 
imassorted  and  the  pebbles  and  boulders  occur  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  clay  or  sand.  These  deposits  are  not  usually  exploited 
for  gravel,  except  where  the  clay  is  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
mass  and  the  fragments  are  under  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  streams  resulting  from  the  melting  of  the  ice 
usually  assorted  the  drift,  bringing  together  the  pebbles  in  one 
place  and  the  clay  and  sand  in  another.  In  some^  instances  the 
clay  and  sand  have  been  so  completely  removed  from  the  gravel 
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that  it  is  poorly  suited  for  road  work.  A  small  percentage  of 
clay  assists  very  materially  in  bonding  the  gravel  and  making  a 
hard,  smooth  surface.  The  stream  and  lake  gravels  seldom  con- 
tain the  desired  percentage  of  clay,  and  for  this  reason  the  glacial 
gravels  are  generally  preferred  for  road  improvements.  The 
more  angular  the  pebbles  the  bettor  is  the  g.  avel  suited  for  pav- 
ing. Gravel  which  is  used  in  concrete  work  should  be  clean  and 
the  individual  pebbles  angular.  Usually  the  gravel  found  along 
the  present  stream  chejinels  fill  these  requirements  best. 

The  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Wisconsin  contain  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  glacial  gravel  in  which  the  pebbles  are 
mainly  limestone.  This  gravel  contains  very  little  clay,  in  some 
places  not  sufficient  even  to  make  it  suitable  for  temporary  pave- 
ments. In  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  glacial 
and  stream  gravels  are  relatively  abundant.  In  some  places  the 
gravels  are  mixed  with  clay  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  them 
well  suited  for  temporary  pavements.  In  all  parts  of  the  state, 
except  the  southwestern,  gravel  is  very  plentiful,  but  the  deposits 
suitable  for  road  improvements  are  not  abundant 

In  the  southwestern  or  non-glaciated  portion  of  Wisconsin  the 
gravels  are  either  stream  or  residual  deposits.  The  residual 
gravels  occur  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  usually  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  clay.  They  are  mainly  flint  and  have  very  irr^u- 
lar  or  angular  outlines.  The  stream  gravels  are  mainly  the 
washed  and  reassorted  residual  gravels.  During  transportation 
by  the  streams,  the  clay  and  sand  is  largely  removed  and  the 
fragments  become  somewhat  rounded. 

The  gravel  banks  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  relatively  small 
and  a  much  less  abundant  source  of  road  materials  than  the 
deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  glacial  and  stream  gravels  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie 
state  consist  mainly  of  pebbles  of  igneous  rocks  and  are  tlie 
most  durable  and  best  in  the  state.  In  several  localities,  in  Mara- 
thon county  for  example,  there  occur  verj'  coarse  grained  gran- 
ites, which  have,  in  some  places,  been  disintegrated  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet  This  disintegration  has  produced  a  fine  gravel  in 
whidi  feldspar  is  a  prominent  constituent    This  kind  of  gravel 
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is  somewhat  exceptional  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  constitutes  such  an 
excellent  material  for  road  surfacing  that  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

GUMBO. 

Gumbo  is  a  ix)ugh,  burned  clay  used  almost  exclusively  for 
railroad  ballast.  In  some  localities  where  there  are  no  quarries 
it  has  to  some  extent  replaced  stone  as  a  road  metal  and  for  side- 
walks. The  character  of  the  clay  used  for  manufacturing  gumbo 
is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  :* 

SUica B5.0  to  65.0 

Alumina  15.0  to  20.0 

Combined  Water 6.0  to  10.0 

Iron  Sesquioxide  5.0  to    7.0 

Lime 1.0  to    3.0 

Magnesia 0.5  to    2.0 

AlkaUes 2.5  to    4.0 

This  day  may  be  burned  with  or  without  kilns  and  at  a  low 
heat. 

The  clay  is  burnt  to  incipent  vitrification,  not  enough  heat 
being  supplied  to  permit  complete  vitrification  or  slagging.  The 
gumbo  of  commerce  is  a  red,  gravelly  material  varying  in  size 
from  a  coarse  sand  to  a  large  sized  walnut  It  is  very  irregular 
and  angular  in  shape,  resembling  porous,  hard  burned  brick. 

Gumbo  is  not  manufactured  or  used  in  Wisconsin,  In  some 
parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  where  stone  is  scarce,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  used.  There  is  an  abundance  of  clay  in 
some  sections  of  Wisconsin  that  could  be  burned  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  superiority,  abundance  and  wide  distribution  of  stone 
suitable  for  road  metal  practically  precludes  the  possibility  of 
gumbo  ever  being  manufactured  to  any  extent 

IRON. 

In  connection  with  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  streets, 
iron  is  used,  mainly  in  the  shape  of  culverts,  pipes,  aprons. 


•"Clay  Deposits  of  Missouri,"  Vol.  XI,  Missouri  Geological  Survey, 
page  543,  H.  A.  Wheeler. 
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catch  basin  covers,  etc.  Sewers,  botli  storm  water  and  house, 
are  sometimes  built  out  of  iron  pipes.  Gas  and  water  mains 
are  almost  universally  iron  pipes.  Iron  is  also  used  to  construct 
turnpike  culverts.  These,  however,  have  proved  expensive, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  covers  must  be  made  out  of  very  strong 
wrought  iron  in  order  to  sustain  the  heavy  traffic  whicli  occasion- 
ally passes  over  them.  Aprons  covering  the  gutters  on  the 
approaches  to  sidewalks  are  commonly  made  of  iron,  as  ai'e  also 
the  steps  which  lead  up  to  many  public  buildings.  Guard  rails 
and  hitching  posts  are  commonly  of  iron.  Frequently  the  outer 
edge  of  the  curb  next  to  the  sidewalk  is  protected  by  strips  of 
iron  fastened  to  its  surface.  In  the  case  of  cement  curb,  espe- 
cially in  places  where  the  traffic  is  very  heavy,  this  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution. Covers  to  catch  basins  and  to  all  other  kinds  of  open- 
ings through  pavements  or  sidewalks  are  usually  of  iron. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above,  tliat  iron  is  in  many  ways  a  very 
useful  material  in  making  permanent  street  improvements. 

OIL. 

Crude  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  and  coal  tar 
pavements.  Otherwise  it  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  of  the  pavements  now  being  constructed.  Crude  petroleum 
has  been  used  in  California  and  other  states  to  settle  the  dust  on 
the  streets.  It  has  also  been  used  by  some  of  the  larger  railroad 
companies  to  keep  Aovm  the  dust  on  the  road  bed,  but  the  prao- 
ticability  of  using  it  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated. 

SAND. 

jHommercial  sand  varies  quite  widely  in  its  mineralogical  com- 
position, depending  largely  upon  its  original  sourca  It  is  always 
a  product  of  rock  disintegration  and  is  usually  derived  froni 
sandstone.  In  its  purest  form  it  consists  of  grains  of 
quart:^,  knowTi  commercially  as  silica,  SiOo.  Sand,  however, 
as  well  as  all  other  secondary  deposits,  must  have  had  its  ultimate 
source  in  the  ijcrneous  rocks.     Quartz  is  one  of  the  most  perma- 
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nent  of  the  rock  forming  minerals  and  it  occurs  as  sand  only  as 
a  result  of  disintegratiotL 

Commercial  sand  often  contains,  besides  quartz,  varying  per- 
centages of  calcite,  dolomite,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  kaolin, 
iron  oxide  and  other  less  important  minerals.  Besides  varying 
in  composition  sands  also  differ  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their 
component  grains. 

The  value  of  sand  depends  both  upon  its  composition  and  upon 
the  size  and  shape  of  its  grains.  Considerable  quantities  of  cal- 
cite, dolomite,  hornblende,  kaolin  or  iron  oxide  ai*e  usually 
objectionable.  These  minerals  are  softer  than  quartz  and  are 
more  readily  disintegrated  and  decomposed.  In  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Wisconsin,  the  lake,  river  and  glacial  sands 
usually  contain  considerable  percentages  of  calcite  and  dolomite. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  feldspar,  mica,  kaolin  and  horn- 
blende are  the  more  common  impurities  in  the  stream,  lake  and 
glacial  sands. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  of  sand  in  Wisconsin  are  the  Pots- 
dam and  St.  Peters  sandstone  formations  and  the  glacial  and  lake 
deposits.  The  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  and  St  Peters  forma- 
tions is  purer  than  that  of  the  glacial  or  the  recent  river  and  lake 
deposits.  As  a  rule  sand  occurs  in  abundance  over  the  entire 
state,  both  in  the  glaciated  and  non-glaciated  areas.  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  state,  which  is  underlain  by  igneous  rocks,  sand 
is  perhaps  least  abundant  and  most  impure.  However,  even 
here  the  deposits  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  extensive  to  sup- 
ply most  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

In  several  localities  in  the  state  sand  is  manufactured  by 
crushing  hard  quartz  rock  known  as  quartzite.  The  fine  dust 
derived  from  crushing  granite  and  rhyolite  is  also  used  in  lieu 
of  sand.  Thei  crushed  quartzite  sand  is  the  purest  of  any  that 
can  be  obtained  in  the  state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  sand 
which  is  manufactured  at  Wausau.  Besides  the  purity  the 
sharp,  angular  outlines  of  the  grains  increase  tlie  value  of  the 
manufactured  sand. 

The  grains  of  sand  in  different  deposits  vary  greatly  in  size. 
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In  some  they  approach  the  size  of  gravel  while  in  others  tJie 
individuals  are  as  fine  as  flour. 

The  individual  grains  in  any  bank  may  be  poorly  or  well 
sorted.  Sand  whicli  consists  of  grains  of  heterogeneous  sizes 
naturally  weighs  more,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  sand  which  consists 
of  grains  of  uniform  size.  It  is  therefore  desirable  for  most 
purposes  that  the  sand  should  consist  of  grains  of  miscellaneous 
sizes,  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  the  maximum  weight  per 
cubic  yard.  This  is  sometimes  attained  by  thoroughly  mixing 
definite  Y)roportions  of  sand  which  has  been  previously  sized  by 
screening. 

The  sand  grains  may  be  either  angular  or  well  rounded.  The 
sharp,  angular  grains  as  a  rule  give  the  most  satisfactory^  results 
for  street  work  and  are  therefore  usually  specified  in  all  con- 
tracts in  which  sand  is  used.  The  soft  sand  rock  of  the  St 
Peters  and  Potsdam  formations  is  in  some  places  made  up  of 
rounded  grains  and  in  others  of  angular  grains,  the  angularity 
of  which  is  due  to  secondary  enlargement.  The  lake  sand  is 
usuallv  well  rounded  and  is  therefore  less  desirable  for  most 
purposes.  The  shaqiest  and  most  angular  sand  available  is  that 
which  is  manufactured  out  of  quartzite.  Tins  sand  is  not  only 
sharp  and  angrular  but  it  is  also  free  from  impurities.  By 
screening  this  sand  the  different  sizes  can  be  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  nive  the  le:ust  possible  voids.  By  decreasing  the 
amount  of  void  space,  the  strength  of  the  l>(.)n(ling  material  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  best  sand  that  can;  be  used  for  the  construction  of  pave- 
ments, sidewalks,  gutters,  etc.,  is  one  which  consists  of  quartz 
and  in  which  the  grains  are  angular  and  of  heterogeneous  sizes. 
Three-fourths  of  the  sand  should  be  coarse  and  the  remainder 
fine  grained.  For  use  as  a  cushion  between  the  foundation  and 
the  wearing  surface  and  for  filling  the  joints  of  block  pavements, 
a  clean,  coarse  sand  with  the  grains  of  uniform  size  is  ver\'  sat- 
isfactorv.  Such  sands  are  found  in  abundance  in  Wisconsin  and 
can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging*  from  50c  to  $2.00  a  ton.  The 
better  grades  of  manufactured  quartzite  sand  cost  from  $2.00  to 
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$5.00  per  ton.    Crushed  granite  and  rhyolite  cost  about  the  same 
as  quart^ite  sand. 

SHELLS. 

Some  of  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin  abound  in  fresh  water  clams. 
The  shells  from  these  bivalves  occasionally  contain  pearls  and 
most  of  them  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  these  shells  are  dredged  from  the  streams 
each  year,  searched  for  pearls  and  sold  to  the  button  factories. 
The  button  factories  use  only  the  thickest  and  best  part  of  the 
shell  and  the  remainder  is  thrown  away  as  valueless.  These 
shells  are  sufficiently  hard  and  tough  to  be  fairly  well  suited  for 
road  metal.  There  are  a  number  of  cities,  along  the  Mississippi 
river,  having  button  factories,  that  could  use  these  shells,  with 
profit,  for  improving  their  streets.  Several  towns  are  already 
using  the  shells  for  this  purpose.  However,  instead  of  simply 
spreading  the  shells  three  or  four  inches  deep  over  the  middle  of 
the  street,  they  should  be  spread  in  courses  and  rolled  as  in  the 
case  of  a  macadam  pavement. 

The  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  Chippewa  and  Sugar  rivers 
have  up  to  the  present  been  the  largest  producers  of  clam  shells. 

Some  of  the  finest  pavements  in  Florida  and  other  southern  sea 
coast  states  are  built  out  of  shells,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Wisconsin  shells  cannot  be  advantageously  use<l  in  the  same 
way. 

SLAG. 

Slag  is  a  scoriaceous  by-product  of  smelters  andblast  furnaces. 
Its  composition  varies  considerably  at  different  plants,  depending 
upon  tlie  nature  of  the  ore  and  flux.  As  a  rule  it  has  a  porous 
or  semi-]iorous  texture.  Chemically  it  consists  of  varying  per- 
centages of  alumina,  silica,  calciimi  carbonate  and  iron  oxide. 
When  the  slag  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  it  is  usually  either 
crushed  or  broken  into  small  fragments  with  a  mall  or  sledge. 
Sometimes  it  is  broken  doT\Ti  by  pouring  water  from  a  nozzle 
upon  the  semi-fluid  mass  as  it  escapes  from  the  furnace.  This 
oompletely  disintegrates  the  slag,  transforming  it  into  a  coarse 
granular  mass. 
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S^  i*  frequently  used  for  paving  in  the  same  manner  as 
^•^•.^sJ^vi  stone,  coarse  fragments  being  spread  at  the  bottom  and 
i>i5^*  3^;!^  screenings  at  the  top.  There  appears  to  be  some  differ- 
^<ivv  itt  the  senueabiHty  of  slag  roads  in  different  parts  of  the 
$:«:^  This  may  l>e  due  to  the  metliod  of  construction  but  more 
iN?v^hdiMy  to  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  slag,  on  account 
>*i'  whioh  it  may  be  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  paving  purposes. 

S!i^»  is  sometimes  moulded  into  paving  blocks,  and  in  this 
niAuuer  used  for  street  paving.  It  is  also  used  in  place  of  cinders 
tVr  foundations  to  granolithic  or  cement  walks,  curbs  and 
iCXUtonk 

VITRIFIED   CLAY   SEWER    PIPE. 

Aa  ordinarily  known  sewer  pipe  is  a  manufactured  clay  prod- 
U\^.  It  would  be  more  appropriate,  however,  to  designate  sewer 
j>ijH^  manufactured  out  of  clay  as  "vitrified  clay  sewer  pipe,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  "cement  sewer  pipe,"  which  is  used  in  some 
|^«rts  of  Wisconsin. 

The  composition  of  the  clays  used  in  two  localities  for  the 
tuiuwifrtcture  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  is  as  follows: 

No.  I.*        No.  II.** 

SIO,   65.15  68.38 

AU\    15.29  20.89 

H,0    7.53 

W,i\   6.16  5.78 

OiiO    3.50  0.44 

MkO    1-57  1.57 

K.O    5.17  4.68 

Nn^O    ^  •  3* 

TSital   97.38  99.61 

No.  I  is  tlu^  analysis  of  a  clay  from  a  Xew  York  sewer  pipe 
factorv,  and  N(\  11  is  from  an  Ohio  factorv\  They  differ  con- 
8i(lorablv  in  ooniposition  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  range  of  com- 

•■   ■         ■ 

•••Clay  IiuUutrles  of  New  York."  RIes,  Albany,  1895. 
••"Clay  Worker/'  May.  1894.  Orton. 
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position  which  clays  may  have  and  yet  be  handled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  first-class  vitrified  sewer  pipe. 

Sewer  pipe  should  possess  three  qualities,  the  absence  of  any 
one  of  which  makes  the  product  imperfect  and  inferior.  These 
qualities  are  (1).  strength,  (2)  smoothness  of  interior  and  (3) 
imperviousness. 

Sewer  pipe  should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  not  only  the 
pressure  of  the  dirt  filling  deep  trenches,  but  also  that  of  steam 
rollers  passing  over  the  surface.  The  strength  of  the  pipe  is  best 
obtained  by  placing  a  length  on  two  end  supports  and  loading  it 
at  the  center.  The  weight  required  to  break  the  pipe  gives  a 
measure  of  its  ability  to  withstand  vertical  pressure.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Barbour*  found  by  experimenting  that  2,800  pounds  per  run- 
ning foot  was,  as  a  rule,  the  maximum  load  that  a  six-inch  stand- 
ard pipe  would  sustain.  Further,  experiments  showed  that  an 
18-inch  pipe  in  a  9-foot  trench  carries  a  weight  of  about  325 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Since  an  18-inch  standard  pipe  has  a 
strength  of  1,860  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  factor  of  safety  in 
this  case  is  about  five.  The  factor  of  safety,  however,  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  filling  the  trench.  Sand  and 
gravel,  with  a  coefiicient  of  friction  of  0.69,  will  transmit  0.31 
of  its  own  weight,  while  wet  clay  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of 
0.35  \n\\  transmit  0.65  of  its  weight  to  the  pipe  underneath. 

Mr.  Barbour's  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  load  trans- 
mitted far  underground  by  steam  rollers  is  about  the  same  per 
cent  as  in  the  case  of  earth  filling.  Thus,  if  a  steam  roller 
exerts  a  pressure  of  2,500  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  surface 
of  a  clay  trench,  this  will  add  1,625  pounds  per  square  foo^  to 
the  pressure  en  the  18-inch  pipe  above  referred  to.  The  total 
pressure  to  be  sustained  will  be  2,200  pounds  per  square  foot. 
In  this  ca^e  a  pipe  of  double  standard  strength,  2,800  pounds  per 
square  foot,  is  required. 

A  sewer  pipe  should  not  only  present  a  smooth  interior  sur- 
face, to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  water,  but  it  should  also  have 
a  dense,  hard,  impervious  body  through  which  water  can  be  trans- 


•Journal  of  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  December,  1897. 
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mitted  only  with  great  difficulty.  Simple  gloesiness  of  the  sur- 
face does  not  indicate  imperviousness.  The  body  of  a  clay  pipe 
must  be  vitrified  before  being  glazed. 

The  complete  vitrification  of  the  pipe  also  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  pii)e,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  this  condition  of 
the  pipe  be  not  overlooked.  A  man  who  is  experienced  in  hand- 
ling vitrified  sewer  pipe  can  usually  tell  by  striking  the  pipe  a 
sharp  blow  whether  or  not  it  is  perfect  The  exterior  of  the  pipe 
should  be  smooth  and  free  from  blisters  and  special  care  sliould 
be  taken  not  to  use  sections  that  are  cracked  or  broken. 

The  sewer  pipe  which  is  now  used  in  Wisconsin  comes  mainly 
from  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Ohio.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  clay,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  unf amiliar- 
ity  of  the  people  with  the  business,  vitrified  sew^er  pipe  is  not 
manufactured  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  believed  that  suitable  clay 
ixvurs  in  central  Wisconsin  and  that  if  fuel  and  labor  can  b'* 
obtained  at  sufficiently  reasonable  prices,  sewer  pipe,  as  well  as 
otlior  vitrified  wares,  mil  eventually  be  manufactured. 

STONE. 

Sii^uo  is  the  most  abundant,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  gener- 
*illv  ouiployod  of  all  the  materials  used  in  street  constnictions. 
It  ^HXMirs  thnuurhout  the  country  in  great  variety,  diiTering  as 
wivloly  in  quality  as  asphalt,  coal  tar  or  any  otlier  of  the 
kunUNvialn  jMH^viously  described.  Owing  to  the  meagre  knowledge 
NMUv*h  uu»8t  pooplo  have  of  the  composition  and  nature  of  stone, 
^X  U  Ou»u|»'Kt  U'st  at  this  place  to  dwell  somewhat  at  length  upon 
^^^^  v^>uu^«v»rorisrirs  of  this  road  metal. 

V^*>Uuurilv  i>H»ks  arc  divided  on  the  basis  of  origin  into  three 
^»^^^uk  v^UtHM^^M,  i«;tuHni8,  sodimcutary  and  metamorphic  The  igne- 
v^u^  vnv^x  «i\\  t|\o.<o  that  have  been  formed  through  tlie  solidifica- 
vu^>^  s^5  t^u^Uou  iua4ruuu  The  sedimentary  or  aqueous  rocks  are 
ivM»-vNl  v^ut  wf  ^nwoK  sand,  clay  and  lime  (calcium  carbonate), 
^^'^^^•'  bvivv  K^^x^^  dt'rivtnl  from  the  land  areas,  deposited  on  the 
\^  \<^:v  wi  vKovs><\^u  nud  afterwards  consolidate  throueh  cementa- 
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The  minerals  of  which  the  igneous  rocks  are  composed  have 
been  formed  by  slow  separation  during  the  cooling  of  molten 
magma.  Igneous  rocks  frequently  contain  ten  or  twelve  min- 
erals, although  as  a  rule  the  m^jor  portion  of  the  rock  oonfiists 
of  two  or  three  of  the  common  species. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  have  been  derived  f  rom«  the  land  areas 
mainly  through  the  mechanical  attrition  of  the  pre-existing 
rocks.  The  waves  aiid  currents  of  the  ocean  work  over  this 
material  and  distribute  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  particles  and  their  specific  gravities.  This 
method  of  formation  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  rocks  which  have  a 
mucli  simpler  composition  than  those  of  the  igneous  type. 

Tlie  quality  of  different  rocks  used  in  street  construction 
depends  upon  mineralogical  composition,  texture  and  struc- 
ture. By  texture  is  meant  size,  arrangement  and  manner  of  con- 
tact of  the  individual  grains  composing  the  rock.  By  structure 
is  meant  the  parting  planes  or  capacities  to  part  which  are  pres- 
ent to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rock.  By  mineralogical 
composition  is  meant  the  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  stone  for  different 
uses  in  street  constructions,  one  should  know  the  characteristics 
of  a  stone  which  contribute  to  its  hardness,  strength  and  durabil- 
ity. An  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  rock 
forming  minerals  is  very  essential.  The  effect  of  various  com- 
binations of  minerals  and  different  textures  and  structures 
should  be  equally  well  known.  All  of  these  are  far  more  service- 
able than  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition.  The  most 
satisfactory  single  method  of  determining  tliese  diaracteristics 
is  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

The  important  rock-forming  minerals  and  groups  of  minerals 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection  are  quartz,  calcite,  dolomite, 
feldspar,  mica,  amphobile,  pyroxene,  chlorite,  olivine,  hematite, 
pyrite,  limonite  and  magnetite. 

Each  of  these  minerals  has  peculiar  physical  properties,  aside 
from  its  chemical  composition,  which  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  known  mineral.  Minerals  are  recognized  by  their  system 
of  crystallization,  specific  gravity,  hardness,  color,  lustre,  cleav- 
age and  streak. 
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The  manner  of  crystallization  might  be  determinred  by  the 
outward  form  of  each  individual  crystal,  were  it  permitted  to 
grow  unobstructed.  Minerals  which  constitute  a  part  of  a  rock 
majss  are  seldom  bounded  by  crystal  faces.  The  adjacent  minerals 
usually  meet  in  irregular  lines  so  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
one  can  identify  a  mineral  in  a  rock  by  searching  for  crystal 
faces.  Crystal  faces  are  usually  wanting  both  in  the  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks.  However,  in  some  cases  in  the  igneous 
rocks,  the  outlines  of  the  crystals  are  well  defined.  In  some  of 
the  rocks  the  individual  minerals  are  so  small  that  they  can  only 
be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  a  microsoope.  The  outward 
crystal  form  being  an  expression  of  a  definite  internal  structure, 
the  crystal  system  to  which  a  mineral  belongs  can  frequently  be 
determined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscopa  In  order  to  study  a 
rock  in  this  way  thin,  transparent  sections  must  be  prepared. 

The  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  expressed  by  certain  numbers 
which  refer  to  a  scale  of  hardness  of  10  units  composed  of  com- 
mon well  known  minerals.  This  scale  of  hardness  is  as  follows: 
1,  talc;  2,  gypsiun;  3,  calcite;  4,  fluorite;  5,  apatite;  6,  ortho- 
clase;  7,  quartz;  8,  topaz;  9,  sapphire;  10,  diamond.  The  abil- 
ity which  any  mineral  has  to  scratch  the  numbers  of  this  scale 
determines  its  hardness.  The  degree  of  hardness  is  expressed  by 
the  niunber  of  the  mineral  in  the  scale  and  the  minerals  of  inter- 
mediate hardness  are  expressed  by  fractions. 

The  property  of  a  mineral,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  a  capac- 
ity to  part  more  readily  in  certain  directions  than  in  others,  is 
knowTi  as  cleavage.  A  mineral  may  possess  one  or  several  cleav- 
age directions.  These  may  be  well  or  poorly  developed.  The 
presence  and  perfection  of  cleavage  and  its  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent crystal  faces  is  often  a  valuable  means  of  identifying  the 
minerals.  A  mineral  which  possesses  several  prominent  cleavage 
directions  can  be  broken  into  small  particles  much  more  readily 
than  one  in  which  cleavage  planes  are  absent. 

Minerals  arc  also  recognized  by  the  color  of  the  powder  which 
they  form  when  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  softer  minerals  this 
can  be  determined  by  scratcliing  a  piece  of  porcelain  with  the 
mineral  to  be  identified. 
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The  color  and  lustre  are  also  important  characteristics  of  min- 
erals by  which  they  can  sometimes  be  identified. 

The  only  physical  properties  of  minerals  which  are  important 
in  a  consideration  of  stone  as  a  material  for  street  constructions, 
are  size,  hardness  and  cleavage.  These  combined  with  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  mineral  determines  its  value  as  a  con- 
stituent of  a  rock  which  is  used  for  street  construction. 

Quartz. — Quartz  is  a  combination  of  two  of  the  most  abund- 
ant known  elements,  silicon  and  oxygen,  united  in  tlie  form  of 
silicon  dioxide  (Si  O2).  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  common 
rock-forming  minerals,  being  7  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  It  has 
no  ready  cleavage.  As  a  rock-forming  constituent^  it  is  generally 
colorless,  although  when  found  alone  it  is  frequently  brown, 
yellow,  purple,  milk  white  or  pink.  Asi  a  rock-making  constit- 
uent, the  individuals  usually  hare  rounded,  oval  or  irregular  out- 
lines. When  occurring  alone  or  in  a  crystal  aggregate,  quartz 
usually  has  perfect  crystal  faces. 

Among  all  the  common  rock-forming  minerals,  quartz  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant.  It  is  very  hard,  and  resists  to  a  high 
degree  all  the  agents  of  weathering.  It  is  usually  broken  into 
small  particles  by  disintegration  but  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
it  is  decomposed  and  taken  into  solution  very  slowly. 

Calcite. — Calcite  or  c^ilcium  carbonate,  more  commonly 
known  as  lime  or  limestone,  is  composed  of  the  elements  calciimi, 
carbon  and  oxygen  combined  as  Ca  CO3.  The  hardness  of  cal- 
cite is  3.  Its  color  as  a  rock-forming  mineral  is  usually  white 
or  cloudy.  Sometimes  the  impurities  which  it  contains  impart  a 
brown  or  pink  color.  It  has  a  perfect  cleavage  in  three  direc- 
tions, on  account  of  which  it  readilv  breaks  into  small  six-sided 
pieces  having  inclined  faces. 

Calcite  is  often  mistaken  by  inexperienced  observ^ers  for 
quartz.  The  two  minerals  are  almost  identical  in  color  but  if 
the  hardness  of  calcite  (3)  and  that  of  quartz  (7)  are  kept  in 
mind,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  confusing  the  two.  The 
absence  of  cleavage  in  quartz  also  provides  a  means  of  distin- 
guishing it  from  calcite. 

Calcite  is  acted  upon  very  readily  by  water  containing  sul- 
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phiiric  and  carbonic  acids.  At  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
calcite  is  one  of  the  least  stable  of  the  abundant  rock-forming 
minerals.  It  makes  up  a  large  part  of  limestone  rock,  which 
will  be  considered  later. 

Dolomite, — Dolomite  is  composed  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
carbon  and  oxygon.  (Ca,  M|g  COa.)  It  has  a  hardness  approach- 
ing tliat  of  calcito,  being  3.5  to  4.  It  has  as  perfect  a  cleavage 
as  calcite,  but  is  axjted  upon  less  readily  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  Its  less  solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  usual 
field  method  of  distinguishing  it  from  calcite. 

Feldspar. — The  term  feldspar  is  applied  to  a  group  of  miner- 
als containing  two  series,  under  both  of  which  are  included  sev- 
eral species.  Certain  of  the  sj^ecies  differ  in  the  elements  which 
enter  into  their  composition,  while  others  differ  merely  in  the 
percentage  of  such  elements.  The  two  series  of  minerals  are 
ordinarily  known  by  the  name  of  tlieir  most  conmion  member  as 
orthoclase  and  plagioclase.  Orthoclase  is  composed  of  an  admix- 
ture of  potassiimi,  aluminum,  silicon  and  oxygen  with  occasion- 
ally a  small  ]x>rcentago  of  sodiiun,  (K,  Na)2  AL  Sic  Oic, 
(Hintze).  Plagioclase  contains  sodium,  calcium,  ahmiinum, 
silicon  and  oxygon  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  one  of 
ihc  following  or  some  intermediate  formula:  Na2  AI2  Sie  O16 — 
Cao  AI4  Si  J  O16.  The  t^vo  series  of  minerals  differ  in  their  sys- 
tem of  cry^stallization  as  well  as  in  their  composition.  The  former 
is  monoclinic  and  triclinic  and  the  latter  is  triclinic.  Orthoclase 
is  the  characteristic  mineral  of  one  of  the  two  major  groups  of 
igneous  rocks,  to  be  hereafter  described,  while  plagioclase  is  one 
of  tlic  characteristic  minerals  of  a  second  of  these  groups. 

The  hardness  of  feldspar  is  6  to  6.5,  being  surpassed  among 
the  common  minerals  only  by  quartz.  The  minerals  of  this 
series  have  t^vo  very  prominent  cleavages.  Feldspar  occurs  only 
^>ccasioTially  in  the  se<limentary  rocks,  1>eing  an  important  con- 
stituent mainly  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  varieties.  Next 
to  quartz  feldspar  is  one  of  the  most  stable  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  minerals.  Its  ready  cleavages  permit  a  freer  passage 
of  water  in  and  through  its  entire  mass  than  in  the  case  of 
quartz.     For  this  reason  the  molecules  are  slowly  broken  down. 
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resulting  in  a  rearrangement  and  recombination  of  the  elements, 
forming  a  variety  of  new  minerals,  among  which  are  kaolin, 
quartz,  chlorite,  mica,  epidote,  zoosite  and  calcite.  This  process 
takes  place  so  slowly,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely  Avorth  attention 
in  a  consideration  of  stone  used  in  street  constructions. 

Mica. — There  are  several  varieties  of  mica,  differing  from  one 
another  either  in  the  elements  or  in  the  percentage  of  elements  of 
which  tliey  are  composed.  The  two  most  import.ant  species  are 
muscovite  and  biotite.  The  former  consists  of  the  elements, 
hydrogen,  potassium,  aluminum,  silicon  and  oxygen,  while  the 
latter  contains,  in  addition  to  tlie  above,  magnesium  and  iron. 
The  hardness  of  muscovite  is  2.6  and  that  of  biotite  2.5  to  3. 
The  chief  distinguishing  characteristic  of  mica  is  its  easy  and 
close  cleavage.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  very 
many  exceedingly  thin,  glossy  sheets  piled  one  upon  another. 
Both  of  the  common  varieties  of  mica  decompose  very  slowly 
Avhen  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  On  account  of  its  ready  cleav- 
age mica  does  not  unite  very  strongly  A^ath  the  adjacent  minerals 
of  the  rock  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  tlierefore  one  of  the 
first  minerals  to  break  down,  mechanically,  hastening  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  rock.  It  occurs  mainly  in  the  igneous  or  meta- 
niorphic  rocks  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  rocks  of  the  sedimenta^ry 
series. 

Amphibolc. — The  mineral  species  to  which  this  name  is  com- 
monly applied  cx)nsist  mainly  of  magnesium,  calcium,  silicon, 
iron,  manganese  and  oxygen,  with  or  without  aluminum.  The 
two  most  common  species  are  hornblende  and  actinolite.  Tlie 
hardness  of  these  minerals  is  from  5  to  0,  bein^  very  little  les»s 
than  that  of  feldspar.  They  have  a  very  perfect  cleavage,  which 
is  useful  in  distingiiishing  them  from  other  minerals  having 
other  characteristics  in  common  with  them. 

Amphibole  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  of  the  granites 
and  more  especially  of  the  basic  series  of  igneous  rocks.  It  is 
also  abundant  in  many  of  the  schists  and  altered  sedimentaries, 
both  of  which  are  included  under  the  metamorphic  series.  This 
mineral  alters  ver\'  slowlv  to  a  mixture  of  carbonates,  clav, 
limonite  and  quartz. 
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Pyroxctw. — The  mineral  species  included  under  the  general 
name  nf  ]>vroxenc  liave  nearly  the  same  composition  fus  those 
included  in  the  amphilx)le  in'oup.  The  sjHJcies  are  ordinarily 
composed  of  one  or  mcnv  of  the  elements,  magneeiiiin,  calcium, 
ii-<i]i,  manfrancse,  sodium  and  lithium,  in  combination  with  sili- 
con and  oxyacu  \vith  the  addition  in  certain  of  the  important 
s[)ecies  of  aluminum  as  an  essential  constituents  The  hardnesa 
varies  fmrn  \,  to  0,  occasionally  reaching:  as  high  as  7.  Pyroxene 
has  a  perfect  cleavair(^  in  tavo  dire<*tions,  as  in  the  case  of  amphi- 
l)ole.  The  cleavaf^e  planes  intersect  at  an  angle  of  about  90® 
while  in  am])hilx)le  they  form  acute  and  obtuse  angles.  This  ifl 
one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  distinguishing  the  two. 

Tlio  nK»st  importiint  rock-fonning  member  of  this  group  ift 
augite.  This  mineral  is  an  imp<ni:ant  constituent  of  many  of  the 
granitx)  frneisses  and  more  especially  of  the  basic  rocks.  Pyrox- 
ene is  slowly  de(?ouiposed,  altering  to  chlorite,  calcite,  iron  oxide 
and  epidote. 

Chlorlir, — This  name  applies  to  a  group  of  minerals  composed 
of  various  c/nul)inations  and  proportions  of  magnesium,  iron, 
manganese,  aluminum,  hydrogt^n,  silicon  and  oxygen.  The  minr 
erals  of  this  ^roup  arc  very  soft,  having  a  hardness  of  from,  2 
to  2.7.  Chlorite  is  ordinarily  an  alteration  pn)duct  of  some 
other  mineral,  but  may  itself  l>e  decomposed  into  ai  mixture  of 
carlxjuates,  clay,  limonite  and  quartz.  It  is  a  very  common  con- 
stituent of  the  class  of  rocks  known  as  *  ^greenstone." 

Oliviiie, — This  name  applies  to  a  group  of  minerals  differing' 
from  each  other  sr)mewhat  in  composition  but  being  c-omposed  in 
general  of  various  ])roportions  of  magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and 
manganese  in  combination  with  silicon  and  oxygen.  The  hard- 
ness of  tliese  minerals  ranges  from  6  to  7.  Olivine  decomposes 
readily  into  chlorite,  talc  and  serpentine.  It  is  ordinarily  a  con- 
stituent f»f  the  more  basic  igneous  rocks  such  as  diabase  and 
gabbro. 

Ilewafilr. — Hematite  is  composed  of  iron  and  oxygen,  the 
composition  being  re]u*esented  by  the  formula  Fe-j  O3.  As  a  rock 
forming  constituent,  it  usually  occurs  in  small  grains  or  as  a 
tliin  film  cementing  together  the  individual  grains  of  the  sedi- 
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mentAry  rocks.    It  has  an  adhesive  quality  ^vhich  makes  it  espe- 
cially valuable  in  stone  used  for  road  construction. 

Pyrite. — Pyrite  is  a  combination  of  iron  and  sulphur 
(Fe  Sj).  It  has  a  hardness  of  6  to  6.5.  It  decomposes  quite 
readily  when;  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  forming  limonite  and 
free  sulphur  or  ferrous  sulphate.  Sometimes  p\Tite  is  an 
abundant  constituent  of  both  the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  readiness  with  which  it  decomposes,  breaking  down  into 
iron  oxide  and  sulphur,  with  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid, 
makes  it  destructive  to  limestones  and  other  carbonaceous  rocks 
in  which  it  may  occur. 

Limonite. — Limonito  has  the  same  composition  as  hematite, 
with  the  exception  that  it  contains  water  in  addition  to  iron  and 
oxygen.  It  is  found,  alike,  in  igneous,  se<limentary  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  It  results  mainly  from  the  decomposition  of 
other  minerals  rich  in  iron,  such  as  pyrite.  As  a  cementing  ma- 
terial it  is  probably  equally  as  important  as  hematite. 

Magnetite. — Magnetite  is  ordinarily  known  as  magnetic  iron 
ore.  It  is  composed  of  iron  and  oxygen  (Fog  O4).  It  has  a 
hardness  of  5.5  to  6.5.  It  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks,  being  usually  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  grains  and  crystals.  It  alters  slowly  to  a  yellowish 
brown  limonite. 

Igneous  Rocks. 

The  igneous  rocks  are  ordinarily  composed  of  two  or  three 
minerals,  which  are  the  preponderant  constituents,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  less  common  minerals  known  as  accessory  constit- 
uents. There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  igneous  rocks  each 
having  a  name,  but  the  most  common  are  granite,  rhyolite  and 
greenstone  (or  trap  rock). 

The  granites  are  those  rocks  which  consist  mainly  of  quartz 
and  orthoclase  ^rith  mica  and  hornblende  as  subordinate  constit- 
uents. 

Rhyolite  is  a  name  applied  to  rocks  which  have  a  fine  dense 
ground  mass  in  which  occur  large  and  small  individuals  of 
quartz  and  feldspar. 

Greenstone  and  trap  rock  are  names  applied  loosely  to  a  class 
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of  rocks  composed  mainly  of  plagioclase,  amphibole,  pyroxene, 
olivene  and  mica.  In  some  instances  these  rocks  contain  a  small 
amount  of  quartz  while  in  other  cases  neither  quartz  nor  feld- 
spar are  present 

The  texture  of  these  various  rocks  differs  with  the  variety.  The 
grains  may  be  coarse  or  fine  and  of  the  same  or  different  sizes. 
The  outlines,  however,  are  usually  irregular  and  the  individuals 
interlock  in  an  intricate  manner.  The  manner  of  interlocking, 
however,  differs  in  the  different  varieties  as  sho\^Ti  in  tlie  ac- 
companying illustrations,  Plate*  IV.  This  plate  shows  the  tex- 
ture of  typical  granites  in  which  the  interlocking  character  of 
the  grains  is  well  brought  out  It  will  be(  obsen^ed  in  these  il- 
lustrations that  the  grains  are  not  uniform  in  shape,  and  that 
the  individuals  are  held  together  by  an  iiTegular  dovetailing 
along  the  lines  of  contact. 

Plate  V  shows  the  texture  exhibited  by  ordinary  rhyolites. 
It  will  \ye  noticed  tliat  the  matrix  of  these  rocks  is  very  fine 
grained  and  that  in  it  are  imbedded  large  individuals  of  quartz 
and  feldspar.  In  some  varieties  these  large  gi*ains  are  absent 
and  the  rock  is  then  composed  entirely  of  a  fine  grained  ground 
mass. 

Plate  VI  shows  the  textures  common  in  greenstone  rocks. 
Tlie  reader  should  hero  observe  the  lath-shapod  individuals  in 
figure  1  and  the  manner  in  which  they  penetrate  and  interpene- 
trate one  another.  Figure  2,  of  this  pla,te,  is  an  example  of 
another  common  texture  in  greenstone  rock^;.  TIcre  the  inter- 
penetration  is  not  so  pronounced,  die  texture  being  more  like 
that  of  the  granit/*,  shoAvn  in  Fig.  1,  PI.  IV. 

In  all  of  these  rooks  it  is  the  size  of  the  grains  and  thoir  rela- 
tions to  one  another  whioh  largely  determine  their  strength  and 
durability.  The  peculiar  intorpenetration  of  tho  individuals  of 
certain  c»f  the  arreonstrines  is  the  reason  for  thoir  stronj^th  and 
durabilitv.  This  also  accounts  verv  lar'rolv  for  the  cubical 
shape  of  the  pieces  which  are  obtained  when  the  stone  is  crushed 
for  macadam.  On  an  average  the  minerals  composing  tho  gran- 
ite are  harder  than  those  comnposing  the  greenstone.  Tlie  min- 
erals of  which  tho  granites  are  composed,  on  the  whole,  have  less 
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eleavago  than  tJif»se  of  the  greeiistont^.  The  iiulividiials  of  the 
granites,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  a>niplexly  interlm-kiutr  as  those  of 
the  greenstone  rocks.  The  products  resultin^r  from  the  decom- 
\y»sitir>n  and  disintegration  of  the  gi'anitt^  rocks  do  not  fiiniish 
as  strong  a  bond  as  tliose  of  the  greenstone  rocks.  The  appar- 
ently greater  plasticity  of  the  greenstone  rcsidmuu  accnnut^^  in 
part  at  lea^st  for  its  excellent  bonding  cai)acity  when  used  for 
macadam. 

llie  igneous  rocks  may  possess  certain  orij^inal  or  second- 
ary   structures    on    account   of    v/hich    their    value    for    road 
constnietion  may  be  increase<l  or  lessened.     These  st nurtures 
ape  known  as  flowage,  cleavage,  fissility,  schistosity  and  jointing. 
The  only  original  structure  in  igneous  rocks  is  tJuU.  produced  by 
the  flowage  planes  which  result  from  an  arrangement  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  rock  with  their  longer  axes  in  a  common  dirc^c- 
tion.     On  this  account  the  rocks  often  have  a  ca])acity  to  pail 
more  readily  along  tho  flowage  planes  than  in  other  dirwtiona. 
Tliis  arrangement  of  the  mineral  particles  is  usually  brought 
about  through  pressure  and  heat  after  the  rock  has  l)een  fonned. 
Xear  the  surface  the  rocks  may  be  actually  pai-ted  iut^)  thin  lay- 
ers, smooth  or  wavv.     Where  such  is  the  c(mdition  the  stnicture 
is  known  as  fissilitv  or  schistositv.     Further,  the  rcK'ks  are  ever\'- 
where  broken  into  blocks  of  lai*ge  or  small  dimensions  by  joints 
which  extend  in  two  or  more  dirwtions  aj)proximatelv  at  right 
angles  to  eadi  other.     These  joints  may  be  harmful  or  l>eneficial 
in  quarrying  stone  for  street  constnictions. 

However,  it  is  not  intended  in  this  rejK)rt  t4)  discuss  tho  quar- 
rying industry  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hnllotiu  No.  lY  of 
tlie  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  TIist4»ry 
Sun'ey  where  this  subject  is  discussed  in  detail. 

The  strength  of  various  Wisconsin  granites  and  tluMr  physi- 
cal pro]>erties  are  shown  in  the  table  acoompanyiuir  this  c-hn])tor. 

kiedlniethtavy  liocl's. 

Each  sedimentary  rock  is  usually  composed  of  one  essential 
constituent,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  several 
very  sul>ordinate  accessory  constituents.     The  imiiu  kinds  of  sod- 
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imentaiy  rocks  have  names  qualilGied  often  by  the  namo  of  the 
most  important  accessory  constituent  The  important  kinds  of 
sedimentary  rocks  are  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale  and  lime- 
stone. 

Conglomerate  is  a  stone  made  up  of  i-oundish  or  sub-angular 
pebbles  iisnally  cemented  together  witli  clay  and  sand.  It  is  a 
very  unimportant  stone  in  the  consideration  of  street  paving. 

Sandstone,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  mainly  of  rounded 
or  sub-angular  grains  of  sand  which  have  been  cemented  to- 
gether with  silica,  calcite,  iron  oxide  or  some  other  accessory 
mineral.  The  induration  and  recementation  with  silica  may 
proceed  so  far  as  to  almost  if  not  quite  obliterate  the  shape  of 
the  original  grains.  The  sandstone  then  passes  into  the  class  of 
metamorpliic  rocks  and  is  known  as  a  quartzite.  Cementation 
of  sandstone  with  silica  produces  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  of  rocks,  which,  however,  is  brittle  and  often  possesses 
a  splintery  fracture. 

The  sand  grains  may  also  be  cemented  with  calcito  in  which 
case  the  stone  is  known  as  a  calcareous  sandstone.  Such  a  stone 
is  usually  soft  owing  to  the  inferior  adhesive  or  Konding  ca- 
pacity of  calcite  when  associated  with  quartz.  The  cementing 
material  of  sandstone  is  sometimes  iron  oxide,  which,  when 
present  in  the  fonn  of  hematite  or  linionite,  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  stone. 

(^lay,  mica  and  glauconite  are  frequently  accessory  constitu- 
ents in  sandstone  and  wlien  present  in  considerable  quantity 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  stone. 

The  sandstones  do  not  have  the  intricately  interlocking  tex- 
ture exhibited  bv  the  iime<")us  rocks.  Owinir  to  this  they  are 
softer  and  exhibit  a  verv  much  lower  cnishiuir  strcnirth.  Al- 
though  they  ai-e  composed  of  the  hardest  of  the  common  min- 
erals, their  l(K)se  texture  makes  them  one  of  the  softest  rocks. 

Sandstones  arc  used  for  pa\nng  blocks,  curbs,  sidewalks,  etc., 
but  seldom,  except  in  tlie  form  of  qmirtzite,  do  they  enter  into 
other  parts  of  the  street  constructions.  Each  of  these  will  bo 
discussed  later.  Be<lding,  cleavage,  fissility,  and  jointing  may 
occur  in  these  rocks  the  same  as  in  the  icrneous  rocks.     Whether 
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or  not  these  parting  planes  and  capacities  to  part  prove  injurious 
depends  upon  the  purj>ose  for  which  the  stone  is  to  be  used. 
Shale  is  formed  from  mud  and  silt  deposited  in  the  deeper 

water  of  the  ocean  bevond  the  zone  where  sand  accumulates. 

t/ 

Shale  is  composed  mainly  of  kaolin  and  quartz.  Cementation 
and  consolidation  often  hardens  the  shale  until  it  is  changed  into 
a  rock  kno^\^l  as  slate.  In  this  fonn  the  stone  is  of  greater 
commercial  value.  When  thus  altered  it  becomes  a  metamor- 
phic  rock  and  should  i-eceive  consideration  under  that  head. 
Wisconsin  possesses  no  slate  of  value. 

Shale  occurs  abundantlv  in  some  sections  of  the  state  and  is 
used  quite  successfully  as  a  temporary  road  metal.  The  shale 
which  is  vei-y  soft  and  plastic  when  broken  do^\^l  and  wetted  is 
vahiable  for  surfacing  sandy  roads.  A  shale  which  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  clay  and  sand  is  as  a  rule  superior  to  artificial  mix- 
tures for  most  tem}x>rary  road  surfaces. 

Limestone  consists  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate  known  as  cal- 
cite  and  calcium  magnesium  carbonate  kno^vn  as  dolomite.  Ac- 
cessory constituents  such  as  sand,  clay,  bitumen,  graphite,  etc., 
are  of  common  occurrence  and  give  qualifying  names  to  the 

limestone,  sucli  as  arenaceous  limestone,  bituminous  limestone, 
etc 

Limestone  is  one  of  the  stones  most  conmionly  used  in  all 
street  constructions  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  due  very  largely  to 
Its  \nde  distribution  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  quar- 
^ed  and  crushed.  It  is  the  stone  which  is  "omnipresent" 
tiiroughout  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state. 

Being  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  and  calcimn  mag- 
^^iuin  carlx)nate  its  hardness  is  lirnite<l  bv  the  hardness 
^f  the  mineral  calcite,  which  is  3.  Its  strength  is  like- 
^se  limited  by  tlie  strength  of  the  minerals  of  which  it  is 
imposed.  The  strength  may  be  above  that  of  other  stonee 
^"hich  arc  composed  of  much  harder  and  stronger  minerals,  as  a 
'  *8ult  of  the  size  of  the  grains  and  the  manner  in  whicli  they  are 
united  to  one  another.  Limestone  differe  in  texture  from  sand- 
>cone  in  that  the  indi\'iduals  are  frequently  more  firmly  ce- 
lented  to  one  another.  The  texture  often  resembles  that  of  an 
gneous  rock.     See  Plate  VIII. 
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Limestone  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  acidjj  than  most  of 
the  other  rocks.  Water  carrying  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
or  other  acids  will  take  calcium  carbonate  into  solution  very 
readilv. 

Limestone  may  possess  the  same  structures  as  sandstone  or 
shale.  Bwlding,  cleavage,  fissility  and  jointing  may  all  de- 
velop under  favorable  conditions.  The  strength  and  physical 
properties  of  the  more  important  Wisconsin  limestonee  are  given 
in  the  table  accompanying  this  chapter. 

Dolomite  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  limestone,  differ- 
ing mainly  in  l>eing  slightly  harder  and  less  soluble  in  dilute 

hvdrochloric  acid. 

%. 

Tn  Wisconsin  most  of  the  so-called  limestones  aro  dolamites. 
Dolomite  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate  name,  but  tlie  use 
of  the  term  limestone  has  l)ecome  so  general  that  it  is  retained 
in  this  report. 

The  strength  of  the  Wisconsin  dolomites  is  given  under  the 
head  of  limestones  in  the  table  accompanying  this  chapter. 

Metamorphic  Roclcs. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  Wisconsin.  From  the  standpoint  of  highway  con- 
struction, the  quartzites,  gneisses  and  schists  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  (jneisscs  and  schists  are  laminated  rocks  which 
may  have  had  either  an.  igneous  or  serlimentarv  origin.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  mineralogical  composition  and  lamin- 
ated stnicture.  Tlic^^  are  usually  intercepted  by  jointing 
planes  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  them  unsuitable  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  joints  assist  the  quarrying  of  the  stone  and 
are  not  hainiful  where  the  stone  is  to  be  us»ed  for  road  construc- 
tion, but  the  laminated  structure  usuallv  makes  them  undesir- 
able  for  macadam.  They  are,  however,  much  preferable  to 
manv  of  the  softer  stones  used  in  some  sections  of  the  state. 

Qnartzitr  was  oriiHnally  a  sandstone,  which  has  l)een  hard- 
ened through  a  process  of  cementation  and  induration.  (See 
PI.  TX.")  Tts  hardness  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
the  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  that  it  is  frequently  spoken  of 
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►rrectly  as  granite.     The  stone  is  usually  about  95  to  99  per 

it    quartz    (Si  O2).     It  is  brittle  and  has  a  high  cnishing 

mgthy  almost  equal  to  granite.     When  thoroughly  cemented 

silica,  quartzite  is  one  of  the  most  durable  and  permanent 

rocks,  resisting  effectually  the  agents  both  of  disintegration 

decomposition.     When  poorly  cemented  the  stone  has  more 

character  of  sandstone  and  is  easily  disintegrated. 

'Wisconsin  is  possessed  of  large  areas  of  quartzite,  but  in  no 

can  the  stone  be  quarried  in  large  blocks.     The  numerous 

its  combined  with  the  inherent  hardness  of  the  stone  make 

suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  blocks   and 

ished  stone.     Its  suitability  for  these  purposes  will  be  dis- 

issed  in  subsequent  chapters. 

WOODEN  BLOCKS. 

Practically  only  one  kind  of  wood, — cedar, — has  been  used 
in  Wisconsin  for  paving  purposes.     In  other  street  construc- 
tions, such  as  sidewalks,  curbing,  crosswalks,  etc.,  most  of  tho 
different  varieties,  including  oak,  pine,  tamraok  and  hemlock, 
have  been  used.     It  is  claimed  that  when  used  in  pavements, 
oak  becrmies  slippery  with  use  and  that  the  otlier  kinds  of  wood 
are  too  soft.     I  believe,  however,  that  cedar  was  used  for  paving 
in  preference  to  other  kinds  of  wood,  mainly  because,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  other  use  to  which  cedar  could  be  put.     Why 
the   blocks   were  made  cylindrical   instead  of   square  or  rect- 
angular, no  one  seems  to  know,  except  that  it  lessened  the  cost. 
The  use  of  blocks  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  gave  the 
manufacturer  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  the  l)ody  of  the  cedar 
tree.     The  size,  shape  and  even  the  kind  of  wood  used  in  Wis- 
consin and  other  north  central  states  was  apparently  dictated  by 
lumbermen  who  sought  to  make  a  market  for  a  tree  which  at 
that  time  was  almost  valueless.     There  is  little  wonder  that  the 
people  in  general  have  become  so  obstinately  opposed  to  any 
form  of  wooden  block  pavement  after  their  experience  with 
cylindrical  cedar  blocks. 
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Crushing  strength  * 


Name  of  Quarry. 


Ultimate 

strenf^th  ia 

IHiuuds  per 

square  inch. 


Granite  and  Rbyolite. 


AmberK  Granite  Co 

Amberg  Granite  Co 

Berlin  Granite  Co 

E.  J.  Neleon  Granite  Co 

E.  J.  Nel&oQ  Granite  Co 

Granite  Heights  Co 

Granite  Hoights  Co 

Milwaukee  Monument  Co 

Milwaukee  Monument  Co 

Montello  Granite  Co 

Montello  Granite  Co 

Montello  Granite  Co 

Pike  River  Granite  Co.  (Gray  granite) 
Pike  River  Granite  Co.  (Red  granite).. 


Atheistane 

Athelstane  , 

Rodgranite 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Granite  Hcighta  .. 

Granite  Heights 

Hodgranie 

Redgrauite 

Montello  

Montello  

Montello  , 

.\mberg   

Amborg 


Lim^'stone. 


15.163 
23,317 
24.800 
47,674 
41,009 
22.060 
22,954 
38.063 
34,531 
43,973 
43,639 
27,132 
27.887 
18,237 


Bauer's  Quarry 

Bauer's  Quarry 

Qillen  Stone  Co 

Gillen  Stono  Co 

Laurie  Stone  Co 

Laurie  Stone  Co 

Marblehead  Lime  ami  Stone  Co. 
Marblehead  Lime  and  Stone  Co. 

Menomonio  Falls  Quarry  Co 

Menomonie  Falls  Quarry  Co. . . 

Oenning  it  Gieson  Quarry 

Oenning  &  Gieseu  Quarry 

Story  Brothers  Quarry 

Story  Brothers  Quarry 

Washington  Stone  Co 

Washington  Stone  Co 

Washington  Stone  Co 

Washington  Stone  Co 

Waukesha  Stone  Co 


Knowles 

Ktiowles 

Duck  Crodk... 
Duck  Cre.^k  — 
Sturgeon  Bay. . 
Sturgeon  Bay.. 
Marblehead.  .. 
Marblehead.   .. 

Laiiuou 

Lnnuou    

Fountain  City. 
Fountain  City. 

Wauwatosa 

VVauwatosa 

Sturgeon  Bay.. 
Sturgeon  Hay.. 
Sturgeon  Bay  . 
Sturgeon  Bay.. 
Waukesha  — 


29,189 
32,171 
2-»,f00 
2:i,78:< 
31,957 
39,9C;i 
42,787 
40, 453 
31.93G 
33. 4  » 
8.H30 
8,76S 
19.111 
23,744 
31,8CX) 
31.  as") 
30,841 
35,518 
19,234 


•  "Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Wisconsin."  by  E.  U.  Buckley.  Bui.  IV., 
Wis.  Geo!,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  pp.  390-393. 
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Cedar  blocks  wear  unoveiily  and  their  length  of  life  depends 
upon  the  age  and  soundness  of  the  tree  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained. If  care  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  woodj 
if  rectangular  instead  of  cylindrical  blocks  were  manufactured ; 
if  a  concrete  foundation  were  used  instead  of  boards;  if  tho 
joints  w^erc  grouted  wuth  cement;  and  if  the  block  itself  were 
treated  witli  a  tar-creosote  mixture  to  make  it  non-absorbent, 
there  would  be  verj'  much  less  reason  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  today. 

Most  of  the  wooden  blocks  that  are  now  used  for  paving  are 
saturated  with  a  preparation  of  tar  and  creosote  or  asphalt,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  impervious  to  water.  A  crude  coal 
tar  mixture  has  been  used  for  treating  some  of  the  blocks  laid 
in  Wisconsin,  but  it  has  not^  for  some  reason,  increased  mater- 
ially the  life  of  the  pavement.  In  some  of  the  pavements  the 
int<>rspaces  between  the  blocks  were  filled  with  a  coal  tar  mix- 
ture, but  the  results  were  no  diflFcTent.  Several  companies  are 
laying  wo(xlen  block  pavements  today,  claiming  that  they  have 
a  process  of  treating  the  blocks  by  which  they  are  made  imper- 
vious to  water.  However,  experience  goes  to  show  that  most 
wr)od(»n  ])aveinents  thus  far  laid  lose  their  iniperviousness 
after  four  or  five  years'  wear.  When  this  takes  place  the  blocks 
begin  to  swell  with  each  rain,  distorting  and  cracking  the  pave- 
ment. Decay  begins  and  soon  the  blocks  must  l)e  replaced  with 
others.  Xevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  new  wooden  block  is 
far  su])oriur  to  the  old  and  is  in  some  places  the  corre<'t  pave- 
ment to  construct. 

Logs  and  planks  of  oak,  spruce,  pine  and  other  woods  have 
been  and  are  being  used  to  improve  sandy  and  marshy  roads. 
The  cordurov  roads  are  too  well  known  in  Wisconsin  to  need 
description.  This  improvement  consists  of  short  logs  laid 
crosswise  of  the  road  to  prevent  the  horses  and  vehicles  from 
sinking  into  the  mud.  The  plank  road  was  also  at  one  time 
verv  common  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  In  this  construction,  boards 
two  inches  thick  were  laid  on  stringers  crosswise  of  the  road. 
Steep  slopes  on  sandy  roads  are  at  present  frequently  improved 
in  this  wav. 
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Straw,  brush,  shavings,  saw-dust,  hay  and  cornstalks  are  all 
used  more  or  less  in  the  improvement  of  sandy  and  muddy 
roads.     None  of  these  materials  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Curbing,  foundations  to  pavements,  catch  basin  and  all  other 
street  constructions  which  were  formerly  built  out  of  wood, 
are  now  being  constructed  out  of  permanent  materials  such  as 
brick  and  concrete. 

The  wooden  blocks  used  for  paving  in  most  Canadian  and  Eu- 
ropean cities  are  imported  from  Australia  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  far  superior  to  any  wood  which  grows  on  the  American 
or  European  continents.  However,  its  importation  for  use  in 
American  cities  is  impracticable.  The  long  leaved  yellow  pine 
which  grows  in  tlie  southern  states  is  being  used  more  generally 
for  paving  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  wood. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTING  DIFFERENT  KINDS 

OF    PAVEMENTS. 

In  constructing  a  pavement  of  any  kind,  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  grade,  which 
should  depend  very  largely  upon  the  location  of  the  street  and 
the  kind  of  traffic  which  it  Tvill  be  called  upon  to  sustain.  It 
should  never  be  made  to  conform  to  the  kind  of  pavement  with 
which  the  street  is  to  be  surfaced.  Rather,  the  kind  of  pave- 
ment should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  grade  of  the  street. 

The  grading  of  the  street  and  the  laying  of  sewers,  water 
pipes,  gas  mains  and  electrical  conduits  should  follow  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gi*ade.  Wherever  excavations  are  made  below 
the  subgi'ade  of  the  street,  they  should  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly compacted  with  sand,  gravel  or  soil  which  is  free  from 
organic  matter.  The  soil  used  for  filling  the  trenches  should  be 
compacted  and  thoroughly  settled  before  the  foundation  is  laid. 
The  addition  of  water  to  the  filling  will  very  greatly  assist  in 
compacting  it.  Failure  to  observe  tliese  precautions  is  liable 
to  result  in  damage  to  the  pavement. 

In  the  residence  districts  of  a  city,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
good  taste  to  reduce  all  of  the  streets  to  a  uniform  level.  !Many 
of  the  cities  of  Wisconsin  are  built  on  tracts  of  land,  the  surface 
of  which  is  very  irregular, — consisting  of  hills  and  hollows.  To 
reduce  the  highways  of  such  cities  to  a  level,  destroys  in  a  large 
measure  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  location.  It 
may  be  more  difficult  to  haul  heavy  loads  over  such  thorough- 
fares  and  the  wheelmen  may  be  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk 
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up  an  occasional  incline,  but  all  of  this  is  compensated  for  by 
the  additional  beauty  which  the  hills  contribute  to  the  locality. 
Wliere  the  topography  of  a  city  is  of  this  hilly  character,  the 
roads  should  not  he  laid  out  in  straisrht  lines  but  should  wind 
in  graceful  cnr\TS  over  the  hills  and  through  the  hollows.  A 
road  having  once  lx?en  platted  and  the  grade  established,  it  can 
usually  be  changed  only  with  great  difficulty  and  sometimes  at 
an  unwarranted  expense.  For  this  reason  the  greatest  discre- 
tion should  be  used  in  establishing  street  grades. 

SUBGRADE. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the'  road  bed,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  or  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  to  see  that  all  spongy,  vegetable  or  other  ob- 
jectional  material  is  removed  from  the  roadbed.  In  very  soft 
places  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sink  willows  or  brush  w^ood, 
in  order  to  su])port  the  filling  of  sand  and  gravel  which  should 
constitute  the  snbgrade.  The  depth  to  which  the  objectionable 
material  should  be  removed,  depends  wholly  upon  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  the  removal  of  10  or  12  inches  of  black 
muck,  such  as  occurs  in  some  sections  of  this  state,  will  suffice 
when  replaced  by  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Where  sand  and 
gravel  are  not  accessible,  ]>rokon  brick,  slag,  cnished  stone  or 
similar  material  may  be  substituted.  The  advantage  gained  by 
having  sand  and  gravel  as  a  sub-soil  arises  from  its  porous  char- 
acter by  which  rain  water  is  quickly  drained  away  from  the 
pavement  leaving  it  dry.  Another  danger  to  pavements  from 
clay  and  vegetable  soils  is  the  expansion  and  contraction  result- 
ing from  alternate  wetting  and  drying.  Clay  often  shrinks  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  a  foot  when  dried  from  a  semi-saturated  con- 
dition. This  can  be  ol)servcd  on  any  brick  yard  or  along  the 
mud  flats  of  the  more  imjx)rtant  streams. 

In  every  case  the  road  l)ed  should  be  thoroughly  compacted 
before  the  foundation  is  laid.  In  order  to  insure  this  condi- 
tion, the  subgrade  should  be  rolled  with  a  5  or  10  ton  roller.  It 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  grade  of  the  finished  street, 
unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  macadam  pavements,  the 
superstructure  is  made  thicker  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides. 
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Above  the  subgrade  all  pavements,  as  a  rule,  have  two  parts 
known  as  the  foundation  and  superstructure  or  wearing  surface. 
Between  these  two  parts,  in  the  case  of  block  pavements,  there 
is  a  third  known  as  the  cushion.  Each  of  these  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

FOUNDATION. 

Six  different  materials  are  in  common  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  foundations  for  the  different  pavements.  These  ma- 
terials are  sand  and  gravel,  wood  in  the  fonn  of  planks,  broken 
stone,  brick,  stone  blocks  and  concrete. 

Sand  and  Gravel. — One  of  the  commonest  and  often  the 
cheaj)est  materials  used  as  a  foundation  in  the  construction  of 
pavements,  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  some  localities, 
the  subsoil  consists  of  sand  and  gravel  and  frequently  the  su- 
perstructure is  laid  directly  on  this  subsoil  which  tlien  serves  as 
a  foundation.  The  sand  and  gravel,  however,  in  this  case,  con- 
stitute both  the  subsoil  and  the  foundation.  Wherever  sand  and 
gi'avel  constitute  the  natural  subsoil,  they  act  as  a  coarse  filter 
through  which  the  water  is  rapidly  draine<l  away.  Tliey  also 
form  a  very  solid  foundation  upon  which  certain  kinds  of  pave- 
ment, especially  gTanite  block  or  brick  can  Ix^  built  with  safety. 
Whoro  traffic  is  comparatively  light,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities,  the  construction  of  a  concrete  foundation  for 
brick  or  stone  block  pavements  is  often  an  entirely  unnecessary 
expense.  An  exc(>llont  example  of  a  l)riek  pavement  laid  on  a 
natural  sand  foundation,  is  found  at  Portage,  Wisconsin.  The 
principal  business  thoroughfares  of  this  city  have  Wn  paved 
with  brick,  no  other  preparation  of  the  road  IkxI  being  made  ex- 
cept the  removal  of  the  surface  soil  and  the  grading  of  the  sandy 
subsoil.  This  ])aveinent  shows  little  or  no  deterioration,  which 
can  l>o  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  foundation,  after  from 
five  to  six  vears  of  use. 

It  would  prol)al)ly  have  been  an  im])rovement  to  have  had  the 
joints  filled  with  cement  grouting,  thereby  removing  places  for 
the  possible  accumulation  of  refuse.  As  it  is  the  sul>soil  founda- 
tion of  sand  is  dee])  and  porous,  offering  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  for  tlie  rapid  removal  of  the  water  underground. 
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The  introduction  of  five  or  six  inches  of  sand  and  ^'avel  to 
sen-e  as  a  foundation  on  a  street  which  has  a  clayey  or  mucky 
iubsoil  can  hardly  be  expected  to  prove  altogether  satisfactory'. 
A  number  of  pavements,  outside  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  deterioration  was  apparently  due  to  a  clayey 
subsoil  upon  which  a  thin  foundation  of  sand  and  gravel  had 
been  laid.  Sand  and  gravel  could  be  laid  sufficiently  thick  to  be 
equally  as  senaceable  as  the  natural  sand  foundation  referred  to 
alxjve,  but  the  cost  in  this  case  would  probably  he  too  great  to 
wari'ant  its  use. 

The  thickness  of  a  sand  and  gravel  foundation  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  A  sul>soil  which  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require,  under  the  given  traffic,  a  foundation 
of  over  seven  or  eight  inches  of  sand  and  gravel  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  more  pennanent  foundation. 

The  l)est  gravel  for  foundations  consists  of  pieces  of  all  sizes 
up  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  mixture  of  10  per  cent^  sand, 
10  per  cent,  clay  and.  80  per  cent,  gravel  makes  the  best  founda- 
tion for  an  ordinarv  subsoil.  Another  excellent  combination 
consists  of  five  inches  of  stream  gravel,  free  from  clay  or  loam, 
and  three  inches  of  clean,  sharp  sand  thoroughly  rolled.  In 
case  the  gravel  contains  clay  the  percentage  of  clay  should  not 
exceed  15  or  20  per  cent.  Where  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  is  Ix^tter 
to  use  clean  gravel  and  sand  on  the  bottom. 

Wooden  Foxnidaiions. — In  Wisconsin,  wooden  foundations 
have  been  used  almost  exclusivelv  in  the  construction  of  cedar 
block  pavements.  They  usually  consist  of  one  or  \v:o  2-inch 
plank  laid  on  2"x4"  stringers  imbedded  in  sand  or  gravel. 
Where  two  thicknesses  of  planks  are  used,  thev  are  commonlv 
laid  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  lengthwise  and  cross^\nse  of 
the  street.  When  one  thickness  is  used  the  plank  are  usually 
laid  crosswise  of  the  street  or  diaffonally. 

The  plank  foundation,  as  well  as  the  cedar  block  pavement, 
has  proven  altogether  unsatisfactory.  As  a  result  of  the  high 
price  of  lumber  in  Wisconsin,  and  neighboring  states,  its  use  has 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  for  all  purposes  of  street  con- 
struction.   Where  planks  have  been  used  in  the  past,  they  have 
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been  subjecteil  to  the  severest  kinds  of  tests.  The  streets  on 
which  plank  foundations  have  been  used  were,  as  a  rule,  poorly 
drained  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  while  the  cedar  block  surface 
was  seldom  if  ever  built  so  as  to  shed  water.  As  a  result  of  the 
imperfect  draina<>:e  the  plank  and  wooden  blocks  soon  became 
saturated  witli  water,  mildewed  and  decayed.  As  the  planks  rot 
the  blocks  settle  and  soon  the  surface  of  the  pavement  becomes  a 
succession  of  hummocks  and  hollows. 

The  fact  that  wooden  foundations  are  no  lonirer  a  jx)ssibility 
makes  unnecessarv  a  more  extended  discussion  of  their  charac- 
teristics.  They  should  be  discarded  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  beinp  expensive  and  temporary. 

Brol'en  Miotic, — Broken  stone  has  been  used  very  generally 
tliroughout  tlie  country  as  a  material  for  foundations  to  all 
kinds  of  pavements.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities  where  ma- 
cadam and  t  el  ford  pavements  were  const  inicted  at  an  early  day, 
stronger  and  more  durable  pavements  have  become  necessary. 
These  broken  stone  pavements,  although  often  badly  worn,  are 
now  used  as  foundations.  Onlv  sufficient  broken  stone  is  added 
to  bring  the  street  to  the  proper  grade,  after  which  it  is  surfaced 
with  brick,  stone  block  or  wliatever  material  mav  have  been  se- 
lected  for  this  purpose. 

The  broken  st^nc  foundation  differs  fnnn  the  concrete  in  that 
cement  is  used  to  bind  the  fragments  in  the  latter,  while  in  the 
former,  tlie  finely  powdered  ^UmQ  sen'es  tliis  purpose.  A  thick- 
ness of  six  or  eight  inches  of  broken  stone,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  macadam  pavement,  constitutes  a  very  desirable 
foundation  for  ])avGments  on  all  streets  but  those  that  are  sub- 
jected to  the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic  or  located  in  places  where 
the  subsoil  is  esi)e<»iallv  soft  during:  anv  s<*n?on  r»f  the  year.  A 
macadam  foundation!  i?,  as  a  nile,  less  exjx^nsive  than  one  con- 
structed out  of  concrete.  In  many  ]>laees  where  concrete  is  now 
being  used,  a  macadam  fonndation  would  seiwe  e<]ually  as  well. 
Tlie  difference  in  the  co{?t  of  the  two  foundations  would  in  many 
instances  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  increasing  very  considerably 
the  length  of  the  pavement  constructed. 

Wherever  broken  stone  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  block  or 
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sheet  pavements,  care  should  bo  exercised  to  make  the  surface 
impervious  to  water.  If  the  sul>soil  is  properly  draijned  and  the 
surface  of  the  pavement  rightly  constructed,  broken  stone 
ought  to  be  as  suitable  as  concrete  for  a  foundation  on  light 
traffic  and  residential  streets. 

In  the  construction  of  broken  stone  foimdations  the  voids  be- 
tween the  larger  pieces  should  be  well  filled  with  screenings. 
The  foundation  should  be  thoroughly  compacted  so  that  none 
of  the  pieces  can  move  about  and  thus  destroy  their  angularity. 
The  thickness  of  the  broken  stone  foundation  should  dejiend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  character  of  the  traffic 

Brich, — In  the  construction  of  brick  pavements,  it  was  for- 
merly the  practice  to  lay  two  courses  of  brick,  one  of  which  was 
the  foundation  and  the  otlier  tlie  surface.  A  brick  foimdation, 
however,  is  not  impervious,  unless  the  joints  are  filled  with  ce- 
ment. This  makes  the  cost  of  the  foundation  exceed  that  of 
other  kinds  equally  as  desirable.  For  this  reason  the  brick 
foundation  has  been  abandoned  except  in  special  cases.  In 
some  cities  where  brick  have  not  worn  satisfactorily  they  have 
been  tume<l,  relaid  and  used  as  the  foundation  for  asphalt. 
In  this  position  they  have  ser\^ed  very  acceptably. 

Stone  Blocl', — The  gi*anito  and  limestone  blocks  which  are 
used  for  street  surfacing  are  too  expensive  for  foundations.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  limestone  and  granite  block  paving  which 
is  partly  woi*n  out,  is  taken  up,  turned  and  relaid  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  superstnicture  of  asphalt  or  some  otlier  of  the 
common  pavements. 

Other  than  this,  stone  blocks  are  only  used  for  foimdations 
when  they  form  a  ])art  of  telford  pavements.  In  tliis  case  the 
blocks  are  usually  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 

Concrete. — The  foundation  which  is  iLsed  most  universally 
for  asphalt,  brick  and  stone  block  pavements  is  a  mixture  of 
broken  stone  and  cement,  known  as  concrete.  The  thickness  of 
a  concrete  foundation  should  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  to  which  the  streets  will  be 
subjected  after  tlio  pavem.ent  is  completed.  Under  ordinary 
subsoil  audi  traffic  conditions,  a  thickness  of  five  inches  is  suffi- 
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cient,  although  six  inches  is  usually  specified  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country.  The  broken  stone  which  is  used 
may  be  limestone,  granite,  greenstone,  quartzite  or  any  other 
solid  rock.  In  soine  cities  broken  vitrified  brick,  slag  and  gravel 
are  used  in  place  of  the  broken  stone.  In  case  the  broken  brick 
are  thoroughly  vitrified,  I  should  consider  them  preferable  to 
broken  limestone  for  this  i)urpose,  although  granite,  quartzite 
and  trap  rock  are  the  best  kinds  of  stone  that  can  be  used. 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  stone  should  consist  of  pieces  not  less 
than  11 2  inches  nor  more  than  2i/>  inches  in  their  largest  di- 
ameter. The  other  fifteen  per  cent,  should  consist  of  finer 
grades  not  larger  than  the  interspaces  between  the  coarser  stone. 
The  stone  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Both  Portland  and  natural  cement  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  concrete  foundations.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  use 
of  Portland  cement,  although  it  has  been  fairly  well  demon- 
strated tliat  the  natural  cement  is  abundantly  able  to  withstand 
the  disintegrating  conditions  under  which  it  is  put  when  used  in 
foimdations.  In  specifying  the  kind  of  cement  to  bo  used,  it 
would  be  good  practice  to  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  the  St^ 
Louis  Board  of  Commissioners  in  the  selection  of  vitrified  pav- 
ing brick.  No  particular  brand  should  he  specified,  but  any 
brand  used  bv  the  contractor  must  \rithstand  certain  tests  ad  in- 
dicated  in  the  contract. 

The  cement  used  should  be  new  and  finely  ground,  at  least 
85  per  cent^  of  it  passing  tlirough  a  sieve  having  10,000  meshee 
to  the  square  inch.  It  should  l)e  capable  of  withstanding  a  ten- 
sile stress  of  500  pounds  per  square  inch,  when  mixed  pure  and 
made  into  bricjuettes  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  immersed  in  water  six  da  vs.  Anv  cement  which 
meets  these  rotjuirements,  ought  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  con- 
crete foundations. 

As  a  further  check  on  the  strength  of  the  cement,  briquettes 
should  1x1  made  out  of  one  part  by  weight  of  cement  and  threo 
parts  by  weight  of  el(\in,  sharp  sand  which  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  havinu*  20  meshes  ])er  lineal  inch  and  be  retained  by  one 
having  ^0  nie^lips  ])or  lineal  inch.     These  l^riquettes  after  l>eing 
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exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours  and  immersed  in  water 
six  days,  should  have  a  tensile  strength  of  250  pounds  per 
square  inch* 

All  of  the  cement  used  in  the  construction  of  pavements 
should  be  tested  by  the  street  conmiissioner,  and  none  should  be 
used  without  his  approval.  No  cement  should  be  accepted  that 
is  not  shipped  in  barrels  and  the  contractor  should  be  required  to 
keep  these  dry  until  used.  The  commissioner  should  reserve  the 
right  to  reject  any  cement  which  is  exposed  to  the  wBather 
after  having  been  tested.  The  street  commissioner  should  also 
reserve  the  right  to  retest  any  of  the  cement  once  tested  with 
the  authority  to  reject  any  that  may  not  withstand  the  required 
tests. 

The  concrete  should  be  made  out  of  seven  parts  of  broken 
stone  to  five  parts  of  cement  mortar  by  volume.  The  mortar 
should  consist  of  one  part  by  volume  of  cement  and  four  parts 
of  dear,  coarse,  sharp  sand,  limestone,  granite  or  quartzite 
screenings.  The  cement  and  sand  or  stone  screenings  should 
be  mixed  while  dry  until  no  streaks  can  be  observed.  This 
mixing  should  take  place  in  a  tight  box  after  which  sufficient 
water  should  be  added  to  produce  a  mortar  of  proper  consist- 
ency w^hen  thoroughly  mixed.  The  mortar  should  be  mixed 
fresh  and  if  it  shows  evidence  of  beginning  to  set,  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  mortar  when  prepared  should  be  added  immediately  to 
the  broken  stone  and  the  whole  mass  mixed  by  turning  vnih. 
shovels  and  rakes  on  a  tight  platform  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  concrete  thus  prepared  should  be  placed  upon  the  sub- 
grade  to  the  thickness  required  and  compacted  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face conforming  to  the  grade  and  cross  section  of  tlie  street. 
The  ooncr^e  must  be  thoroughly  compacted  with  iron  rammers 
and  in  order  to  give  the  top  of  the  concrete  a  smooth  surface,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  dressing  of  grout  one-half  inch  in 
thickness  consisting  of  one  part  of  cement  and  four  parts  of 

sand. 
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No  traiEc  should  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  foundation  thus 
cons.tructe<l  fc^r  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  or  until 
the  cement  has  had  time  to  set  During  the  period  whicli  is 
required  for  the  cement  to  set  street  cars  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  the  thoroughfare. 

The  success  of  concrete  as  a  foundation  for  pavements  depends 
largely  upon  the  Tise  of  proper  cement ;  the  care  which  is  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  the  cement ;  and  the  removal  of  traffic  of  any 
kind  until  the  cement  has  set.  When  properly  constructed^ 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  concrete  foundation  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  obtained.  The  only  objection  which  c^n  be 
raise<l  against  it  is  the  unnecessary  expense  which  it  sometimes 
entails. 

Miscellaneous  Foundation  Mcderials. — Among  the  miscel- 
laneous materials  which  have  been  used  for  foundations  may 
be  mentioneil  furnace  slag  and  cinders.  Both  of  these  materi- 
als are  used  in  some  sections  of  the  state  for  the  superstructure 
as  well  as  the  foimdation  to  pavements.  When  used  for  foun- 
dation purposes,  they  occupy  about  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  superstructure  as  the  broken  stone  foundation. 
They  are  used  almost  universally  for  the  foundation  to  the  ce- 
ment  curb  and  gutter  and  the  granolithic  walk.  The  use  of 
either  of  these  materials  for  foundation  purposes  depends  very 
largely  upon  their  accessibility.  — 

liesume. 

Tlie  heavy  or  light  traffic  streets  upon  which  wooden  block, 
asphalt,  brick  or  stone  block  pavements  are  to  be  constructed 
should  have  either  concrete  or  well  constnictod  macadam  foun- 
dations.    For  heavy  traffic  streets  the  foundation  oucrht  to  be 

I.  i 

limited  to  concrete  to  insure  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
material  used  for  surfacing.  The  foundation  for  pavements  on 
residential  streets,  and  in  exceptional  cases  light  traffic  streets, 
may  be  sand  and  gravel,  macadam  or  concrete,  depending  on  the 
traffic,  sub-soil  and  kind  of  pavement. 
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THE  CUSHION. 

Wherever  a  concrefte  foundation  is  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  block  pavement,  it  is  customary  to  spread  between  it  and 
the  superstructure  a  layer  of  from  1 14  to  2  inches  of  clean  sharp 
sand.  This  sand,  which  serves  as  a  cushion,  is  only  used  in  the 
construction  of  block  pavements.  Where  the  joints  are  filled 
with  cement  grouting,  the  cushion  is  in  part^  at  least,  saturated 
with  the  cement  mortar  poured  into  the  joints. 

In  the  case  of  sheet  asphalt  pavements,  the  sand  cushion  is 
represented  by  the  binder  course  IY2  inches  in  thickness.  This 
consists  of  bituminous  concrete  composed  of  pieces  of  clean 
broken  stone,  slag  or  gravel,  not  over  1%  inches  in  their  largest 
dimension,  and  steam  heated  asphaltic  cement.  The  asphaltic 
cement  and  broken  stone,  slag  or  gravel,  are  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  about  fifteen  gallons  of  asphaltic  cement  to  one 
cubic  yard  of  stone. 

THE  SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

The  superstructure  of  the  modem  street  pavement  consists 
as  a  rule  of  either  sheet  asphalt,  rock  asphalt,  asphalt  block, 
brick,  stone  block,  broken  stone,  wooden  block,  tar  macadam, 
slag,  slag  block,  cement  concrete  or  glass  block.  Among  the 
other  materials  used  for  street  surfacing  may  be  mentioned 
cobble  stone,  gravel,  cinders,  plank,  logs,  clay,  charcoal,  gumbo 
and  rubber. 

Asphalt* — In  case  the  street  which  is  to  be  paved  contains 
street  railway  tracks,  the  problem  of  constructing  both  the 
foundation  and  superstructure  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
ties  should  be  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  should  them- 
selves be  imbedded  in  concrete.  Granite  blocks  should  be  laid 
on  both  sides  of  each  rail  as  headers  and  stretchers,  commonlv 
known  as  "toothing  stones."     Experience  has  shown  that  in  tho 


♦The  specifications  which  follow  have  been  copied  from  various 
blank  forms  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  large  part 
of  the  subject  matter,  however,  has  been  copied  from  the  Milwaukee 
specifications. 
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K'^^>  v>f  a:?plialt  these  blocks  are  necessary  to  protect  the  paver 
uunit  next  to  the  tracks.     Granite  blocks  should  also  be  laid 
atvniud  all  valve  boxes,  manholes  or  other  openings,  and  used  as 
luvtwtion  curbs  at  each  intersection.     The  granite  blocks  used 
lu  this  ^vay  are  a  part  of  the  superstructure  of  the  pavement 
aiul  as  such  should  have  smooth  heads  and  close  joints, — ^not  ex- 
ctHHiing  %  of  an  inch  in  width.     The  upper  face  of  the  blocks 
should  measure  not  less  than  eight  inches  nor  more  than  thir- 
tei^n  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  nor 
more  than  four  and  a  half  inches  in  width.     The  blocks  should 
bo  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  five  inches  in  depth.    Blocks 
which  are  not  uniform  in  texture  and  composition  or  those  that 
vary  from  a  rectangular  shape,  should  be  rejected.     Granite 
blocks  used  in  these  places  should  be  laid  along  with  the  con- 
crete foundation  and  should  be  imbedded  in  cement  mortar. 
After  the  cement  has  set,  the  joints  should  bo  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  an  asphalt  paving  cement.     This  paving  cement  should 
be  composed  of  20  parts  of  refined  asphalt  and  three  parts  of 
residual  oil,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  and  being 
tlie  residimm  therefrom,  mixed  with  100  parts  of  coal  tar.     The 
coal  tar,  oil  and  asphalt  should  be  heated  and  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions named  at  the  place  where  it  is  needed  for  immediate 
use.     This  cemeiit  must  be  poured  into  the  joints  at  a  tempera- 
ature  of  300  degrees  Fahrenheit.     Dry  hot  gravel  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  size,  should  be  poured  into  the  joints 
which  should  have  l)oen  previously  filled  with  paving  cement. 
The  same  should  then  be  consolidated  by  tamping  with  a  light 
rammer. 

After  the  |2:ranit(*  blocks  shall  have  been  set,  the  binder  course 
of  bituminous  oonoroto  should  be  added  on  top  of  the  concrete 
or  macadam  foundation.  This  bituminous  concrete  should  con- 
sist of  lino  crushed  limestone,  granite  or  quartzite  and  asphaltic 
ivmont.  The  as]>haltic  cement  should  consist  of  20  parts  of 
TtMintM  as]>halt  and  three  parts  of  residuum  oil  as  specified 
i^Kno.  The  stono  should  be  heated  by  passing  through  revolv- 
iu^jt  hoators  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  asphaltic  cement  in 
tho  pr\^jH%rtiou  of  alx>\it  15  gallons  of  asphaltic  cement  to  ono 
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cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone.  This  binder  material  while  hot, 
should  be  spread  on  the  foundation  with  iron  rakes.  It  should 
be  immediately  rammed  and  rolled  with  hand  and  steam  rollers 
while  in  a  plastic  condition  until  it  has  a  uniform  thickness  of 
1%  inches. 

Should  the  binder  not  show  a  proper  bond  by  reason  of  having 
been  overheated  or  through  lack  of  cement  or  any  other  cause, 
it  should  be  immediately  removed  and  replaced.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  binder  course  should  be  made  parallel  with  the 
profile  and  grade  of  the  finished  pavement 

Upon  the  binder  course  there  should  be  spread  a  wearing  sur- 
face which  will  be  1^^  inches  in  thickness  when  completed.  It 
should  consist  of  17  parts  of  asphaltic  cement,  73  parts  of 
sand  and  10  parts  of  pulverized  quartzite  or  granite.  The  as- 
phaltic cement  should  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  filling  the 
joints  between  the  granite  blocks.  The  sand  should  consist  of 
quartz  and  be  clean,  coarse  and  sharp.  Most  specifications  call 
for  10  parts  of  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  instead  of  quartzite 
or  granite.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  use  of  limestone 
in  this  connection  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  pavement  and  its  use  is  discouraged. 

The  sand  and  asphaltic  cement  should  be  heated  separately  at 
a  temperature  of  about  300  d^rees  Fahrenheit.  The  pulver- 
ized granite  or  quartzite  is  usually  mixed  while  cold  with  the 
hot  sand,  in  the  proportions  indicated  above.  These  ingre- 
dients are  then  thoroughly  and  uniformly  mixed  at  the  above 
mentioned  temperature  with  the  asphaltic  cement. 

This  paving  mixture  should  be  laid  upon  the  binder  course 
in  one  coat  and  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  250  degrees 
fahrenheit.  Hot  iron  rakes  should  be  used  in  spreading  the 
mixture.  After  ultimate  compression,  as  indicated  above,  this 
layer  should  have  a  thickness  of  1%  inches.  The  surface  should 
be  compressed  with  rollers  and  afterwards  swept  with  a  small 
amount  of  hydraulic  cement.  Finally,  it  should  be  compressed 
with  a  15  ton  roller,  worked  both  crosswise  and  lengthwise  of 
the  pavement.  The  rolling  should  continue  until  no  impres- 
sion is  made  upon  the  surface. 
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The  grade  of  the  finished  street  should  everywhere  be  %  to 
14  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  granite  blocks. 

Provided  granite  blocks  or  vitrified  brick  are  used  for  gutr 
ters,  these  should  be  laid  at  the  same  time  that  the  granite  blocks 
are  laid  along  the  car  tracks  and  elsewhere,  as  indicated  above. 
The  curb  and  gutter  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  For  further  discussion  and  illustrations  covering  the 
construction  of  asphalt  pavements,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  in  which  Milwaukee  pavements  are  discussed. 

Asphalt  Block, —  In  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Xew  York  and  Washington,  considerable 
asphalt  has  been  used  in  the  shape  of  blocks  and  tiles.  In  1899 
the  Hastings  Paving  Company  constructed  nearly  360,000 
square  yards  of  this  kind  of  pavement.  It  has  been  used  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Wisconsin  and  probably  not  sufficiently  to 
warrant  giving  an  opinion  as  to  its  value.  The  manufacture  of 
these  blocks  was  begun  in  1869  but  they  were  never  considered 
successful  until  the  introduction  of  the  powerful  mechanical 
presses  in  1880  which  provided  a  means  for  manufacturing  a 
strong  and  durable  block.  For  a  great  many  years  limestone 
was  used  in  the  asphaltic  mixture,  but  on  account  of  its  soft 
character  and  the  apparent  influence  which  it  had  upon  disin- 
tegration, trap  and  granite  rock  have  been  substituted. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  blocks,  an  asphaltic  cement  com- 
posed of  refined  asphalt  and  petroleum  oil,  at  a  temperature  of 
300  degrees  fahrcnheit,  are  mixed  mechanically  with  the 
crushed  rock.  This  mixture  is  transferred  to  moulds  having  1 
measurement  of  4"  x  12"  x  3"  and  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
120  tons.  This  block  when  completed  weighs  13V o  pounds. 
Blocks  of  other  sizes  and  sha|M?s  are  manufactured. 

The  manufacturers  claim  thnt  the  block  is  not  slippery  and 
gives  forth  but  little  sound  from  the  horses'  hoofs  or  wheels. 
The  fact  that  the  blocks  are  non-absorbent  makes  them  in  a  high 
degree  sanitary. 

The  cost  of  this  asphalt  block  pavomoiit  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sheet  asphalt 

These  blocks  may  l)e  laid  on  any  of  the  al)Ove  described  foun- 
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dations,  concrete  of  course  being  the  surest  and  most  service- 
abla  When  a  concrete  foundation  is  used  the  blocks  are  usu- 
ally laid  directly  on  the  mortar  surface.  When  laid  on  old 
stone  block,  macadam  or  gravel  foundations,  a  cushion  of  1^ 
inches  of  sand  is  used. 

Natural  Bock  Asphalt. — ^As  described  in  another  chapter, 
natural  asphalt  rock  consists  of  porous  limestone  or  sandstone  in 
which  the  interstices  between  the  grains  are  filled  with  asphalt 
A  more  appropriate  name  for  such  stone  would  be  bituminous 
sandstone  and  limestone.  Most  contracts  for  natural  asphalt 
rock  pavements  specify  the  locality  from  which  the  stone  is  to 
be  obtained.  For  example,  the  St  Louis,  Missouri,  specifica- 
tions for  natural  asphalt  rock  pavements  call  for  Kentucky  or 
Indian  Territory  bituminous  sandstone.  Provision  is  made  for 
mixing  either  ten  per  cent  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  bituminous  limestone.  The  final  mixture, 
however,  should  contain  about  80  per  cent  of  silica,  not  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  not  over  ten  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  bituminous  limestone  and  bituminous  sandstone 
should  be  finely  ground  and  thoroughly  mixed  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  extraneous  materials.  The  mixture  should  be 
heated  in  a  steam  heating  machine  at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  260  degrees  Fahrenheit  As  in  the  case  of  sheet  asphalt^ 
the  mixture  should  be  spread  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
250  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  to  such  a  depth  that  after  it  has 
received  its  ultimate  compression,  it  will  have  a  thickness  of  two 
inches.  After  the  surface  has  been  raked  smooth,  it  should  be 
rolled  with  a  two  ton  steam,  heated  roller  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  hydraulic  cement.  Finally,  the  surface  should  be 
compressed  with  a  steam,  roller  weighing  not  less  than  five  tons, 
until  there  is  no  impression  made  by  the  roller  itself. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  asphaltic  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones differ  so  greatly  in  composition  in  the  same  localities,  I 
am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  this  material  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  sheet  asphalt  pavement  However,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  material  for  sheet  asphalt  pavements,  so  many 
mistakes  have  been  made  through  carelessness  in  handling  the 
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matefrials,  that  I  do  not  think  any  very  great  difficulty  should 
be  experienced  in  constructing  natural  asphalt  rock  pavements 
equal  to  many  of  the  sheet  asphalt  pavements  now  in  use.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  natural  asphalt  rock 
pavements  and  sheet  asphalt  pavements,  is  the  same  as  that  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  natural  and  portland  cements. 
In  the  former  the  manufacturer  uses  the  composition  which  is 
provided  by  nature,  while  in  the  latter,  he  obtains  the  elements 
separately  and  mixes  them  in  proportions  which  experiment  has 
demonstrated  to  give  the  best  results.. 

The  usual  specifications  call  for  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
bitumen  without  any  reference  being  made  to  the  quality.  The 
nature  of  the  bitumen  undoubtedly  influences  very  materially 
the  durability  of  the  pavement^  and  it  is  my  impression  that 
some  standard  should  be  adopted  which  will  govern  this  factor. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  pavements  already  con- 
structed that  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate  is 
injurious  to  the  life  of  the  pavement.  A  considerable  percent- 
age of  asphalt  rock  now  quarried  is  limestone  and  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  when  used  alone  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  disin- 
tegrate rapidly. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  kind  of  pavement  will  ever  be 
used  to  any  extent  in  Wisconsin.  The  nearest  mines  are  in 
Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory,  while  the  nearest  known  de- 
posits occur  in  the  western  part  of  Missouri.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation practically  precludes  the  possibility  of  constructing 
this  pavement. 

Brich. — Vitrified  paving  brick  are  now  being  used  quite  gen- 
erally in  Wisconsin  for  paving  heavy  and  light  business  traffic 
streets.  These  brick  are  manufactured  in  two  sizes,  knoAvn  re- 
spectively as  "the  brick"  and  "the  block."  The  size  of  the  brick 
is  r  or  21/2"  X  4"  X  8" ;  the  block  size  is  914"  to  8"  x4"x:]i,4"  to 
3%".  Both  the  block  and  brick  sizes  are  known  in  the  specifi- 
cations as  paving  brick,  the  desired  size  usually  being  specified 
in  figures. 

The  characteristics  of  the  best  vitrified  brick  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  chapter  dealing  with  materials  used  in  street  con- 
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structons.  The  choice  between  large  and  small  sized  brick  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  taste  where  both  are  properly  vitrified. 
There  is  perhaps  a  greater  probability  of  obtaining  uniformly 
and  thoroughly  vitrified  brick  by  specifying  the  smaller  size. 
It  is  not  imcoiiimon  for  a  kiln  of  paving  brick  to  be  over  or 
under  burned.  Sometimes  the  fire  is  held  a  little  too  long  or 
raised  a  little  too  high,  on  account  of  which  the  brick  may  be 
over  burned  and  more  or  less  warped.  For  fear  of  over  burn- 
ing, the  fireman  occasionally  draws  the  fire  before  the  brick  are 
completely  vitrified.  Again,  the  kiln  may  be  cooled  too  rap- 
idly, checking  the  annealing.  Any  of  those  may  happen  at  fac- 
tories where  the  very  best  paving  brick  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured. Owing  to  these  circumstances  by  which  underbumed 
and  overburned  bricl^  are  sometimes  produced,  the  manufac- 
turer should  separate  his  brick  into  three  grades.  No.  I  brick 
should  include  those  which  have  been  thoroughly  vitrified  and 
are  ].>erfect  in  sha])e;  Xo.  II,  soft  or  underbumed  brick; 
Xo.  Ill,  overbnme<l  brick  or  those  which  are  out  of 
shape.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  brick  from  different  kilns  are 
often  differently  graded,  it  is  very  necessary  that  all  of  the  brick 
used  in  paving  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Where  the  specifications  call  for  first  grade,  all  overburned  and 
underbumed  brick,  should  be  scrupulously  rejected.  Every  car 
load  of  brick  received  should  be  sampled  and  tested  before  being 
accepted.  When  the  brick  are  removed  to  the  street,  they 
should  be  carefully  piled  on  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  curbing. 
It  is  only  by  obsorvinir  these  preciiutions  that  one  can  expect  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  brick  pavement. 

The  sand  cushion  on  which  the  brick  are  to  be  laid  should  be 
compacted  and  carefully  spread  until  the  surface  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  desired  street  surface  after  completion.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  using  a  wooden  screed,  the  lower  side 
of  which  is  cut  to  the  proper  curve  by  computing  a  sufficient 
number  of  ordinates.  By  resting  one  end  of  the  screed  on  top 
of  the  curve  and  the  other  end  on  a  carefully  adjusted  piece  of 
scantling  on  top  of  the  rail  of  the  street  car  track,  an  almost  per- 
fect grade  can  be  obtained  by  properly  weighting  and  drawing 
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it  iilt»iifj:  slowly.  No  sand  should  be  added  to  the  cushion  by 
Imud,  noithor  shoiild  the  surface  of  the  cushion  be  in  any  way 
diMturlMMl  <hirin^  the  laying  of  the  brick. 

Tht*  hrick  should  1x5  laid  on  edge,  end  to  end,  and  in  parallel 
oo\irs«»H  at  right  angles  to  tlie  line  of  the  street  except  at  street 
iiitrrsi^rlions,  whore  the  courses  may  be  laid  diagonally  or  at 
H\h»h  othrr  angle  as  may  be  thought  proper.  (See  PI.  XTTT.) 
Thp  luMck  «liould  1)0  laid  sufficiently  close  so  that  the  sides  and 
ontln  louoli.  Thoy  should  break  joints  near  the  middle  of  the 
briok  iiimI  Hhouhl  \h}  sot  sufiiciontly  high  so  that,  after  pounding 
aihl  rolling,  tlH\v  will  conform  to  the  desired  grade  of  the  fin- 
i.Mln»tl  Hlnu'l.  No  broken  brick  should  be  used  except  in  start- 
ing or  liniMhitig  tho  course  at  the  curb,  catch  basin,  rail  or  other 
Hlruolun*  whon^  it  is  nocossary  to  break  joints.  Half  bricks 
UHod  for  this  ]>urposo  should  be  properly  cut  and  fittcfd,  and  care 
hIhuiM  Ih>  oxonMsod  not  to  injure  the  brick  by  trimming  or 
hroaking  lo  tho  ]>mptn'  size.  It  is  well  to  specify  in  this  con- 
iHM'tit»u  that,  tho  work  must  be  done  by  experienced  men  and 
with  tilt*  aitl  of  propor  tools.  Better  than  this,  however,  is  the 
plan  of  puirhnsing  half-sized  brick  where  they  can  be  used  for 
thrM«»  purposos.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  breaking  a  whole 
liriok  and  provi(I(\s  a  piece  of  the  desired  size  which  has  not  been 
injunMl  bv  linimnor  and  chisel. 

In  o«s(»  tlio  brick  pavement  is  to  be  laid  up  to  the  curb, 
thon»l>v  s(»rving  as  a  gutter,  some  advantage  might  be  gained 
hv  laving  ton  or  iiftoen  courses  of  brick  lengthwise  next  to  the 
oni'l».  in  <>n<»  Wisconsin  city  it  was  found  desirable  to  alter 
tlio  o!i>ss  siH'tion  of  the  pavement  in  providing  gutters  on 
|>otl»  sidos  of  tho  stivot.  These  gutters  were  formed  by  laying 
trn  to  lift<»'<»n  rows  of  brick  lengthwise,  raising  half  of  them 
jrradnally  as  t]»(^  ourhinir  was  approached.  Tho  construction  of 
tlu*  gutters  in  tliis  way  protects  the  curb  from  the  water  which 
♦lows  off  from  tho  surface  of  the  street 

On  each  side  of  tho  pavement  an  expansion  joint  of  one  inch 
should  be  provided  for.  This  joint  should  be  filled  w^ith  pitch, 
hoatod  to  a  temperature  of  about  300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to 
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within  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  surface,  the  remaining 
depth  being  filled  with  clean  coarse  sand. 

After  the  brick  have  been  laid,  they  should  be  rolled  and 
tamped  until  the  surface  is  smooth  and  conforms  to  the  desired 
grade  of  the  finished  street.  A  roller  of  not  less  than  six  tons 
weight  should  be  used  for  settling  the  pavement  and  tlie  brick 
should  be  well  tamped  with  a  square  rammer,  weighing  not  less 
than  90  pounds. 

Provided  the  traffic  can  be  kept  off  of  the  pavement  for  from 
24  to  48  hours,  the  joints  should  be  filled  either  with  a  coal  tar 
paving  ceraicnt  or  portland  cement  grouting.  Coal  tar  paving 
cement  should  he  obtained  by  direct  distillation  of  coal  tar 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  400  degrees  Fahrenheit  It 
should  be  poured  into  the  joints  while  hot  and  only  when  the 
brick  are  thoroughly  dry.  Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
pour  the  paving  cement  over  the  top  of  the  brick.  All  the  joints 
at  the  gutters,  curbs,  rails,  catch  basins,  etc.,  should  be  filled  in 
order  to  insure  an  impervious  pavement. 

Cement  grouting  may  be  used  in  place  of  asphalt  paving 
cement,  in  whicli  case  nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of 
Portland  cement  should  be  used.  This  grouting  should 
consist  of  one  part  of  cement  to  one  part  of  sand.  The 
cement  and  sand  should  be  tlioroughly  mixed  and  dried  in  port- 
able boxes,  after  which  sufficient  water  should  be  added  to  make 
the  grout  of  proper  consistency.  Xot  more  than  an  ordinary 
water  bucket  of  cement  should  be  made  at  one  time,  and  this 
should  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  pavement  in  scoop 
shovels  and  swept  rapidly  into  the  joints  with  steel  brooms.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  sand  and  cement,  the 
grout  in  the  box  should  be  constantly  stirred.  If  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  efficiency  of  the  grouting  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  After  the  pavement  has  hecn  grouted,  it  should  he 
protected  with  substantial  blockades  to  Iceep  off  the  traffic.  This 
hlochade  should  he  maintained  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  days 
or  until  the  cement  has  hecorne  thoroughly  hardened.  Unless 
this  precaution  is  observed,  the  cement  grouting  will  prove  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.     After  the  pavement  is  completed,  it 
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should  be  covered  with  a  half  an  inch  of  clean  coarse  sand,  to  be 
removed  at  the  discretion  of  the  street  commissioner  or  the  city 
engineer. 

In  many  instances  neither  coal  tar  nor  portland  cement  grout- 
ing have  been  used  to  fill  the  joints  of  brick  pavements.  If 
one  expects  an  ideal  street  pavement,  he  must  make  the  surface 
impervious,  and  this  can  not  be  accomplished  by  filling  the 
joints  with  loose  sand.  When  the  joints  are  filled  with  loose 
sand,  they  serve  as  places  for  the  accumulation  of  filth  and 
refuse.  The  sand  filled  joints  also  act  as  channels  through 
which  the  water  is  drained. 

Brick  wear  mainly  through  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  by  the 
traffic.  It  has  been  observed  that  where  square  cornered  brick  are 
used  and  not  grouted  with  cement,  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  chipped  and  broken  than  if  grouted.  If  one  does  not  plan 
to  fill  the  joints  with  cement,  brick  with  round  comers  are  pref- 
erable to  those  with  square  comers.  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  construct  as  smooth  a  pavement  with  round  cornered  as  with 
square  cornered  brick.  A  pavement  built  out  of  square  cornered 
brick,  in  which  the  joints  are  filled  with  cement,  gives  a  poorer 
foothold  for  horses  than  a  pavement  built  out  of  round-cornered 
brick.     This  is  the  main  reason  for  using  round-cornered  brick. 

I  think  that  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  which  is  preferable?, 
but  should  make  my  choice  depend  largely  upon  the  grade  of 
the  street  upon  which  the  pavement  was  to  be  laid.  If  the  grade 
is  considerable,  round-cornered  brick  should  be  used,  while  if 
the  street  is  level,  square-cornered  brick  with  grouting  flush 
with  the  surface  are  preferable. 

The  subject  of  brick  pavements  will  be  further  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  pavements  in  different  Wis- 
consin cities.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  specifications 
adopted  by  National  Brick  Manufacturer's  Association  at  its 
sixteenth  annual  convention,  February,  1902. 
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SUBSTKUCTURE  OR  GRADIXG. 

Eiarth  in  excavation  to  be  removed  with  plow  and  scraper,  or  other 
device,  to  within  two  (2)  inches  of  subgrade,  then  brought  to  true 
grade  with  the  roller,  the  weight  of  which  should  not  be  less  than 
five  (5)  nor  more  than  eight  (8)  tons.  If  the  earth  is  too  hard  to 
receive  compression  through  the  weight  of  the  roller,  then  loosen  the 
remaining  two  (2)  inches  with  a  pick  and  cart  away. 

Earth  in  embankment  must  be  applied  in  layers  of  eight  (8)  inches 
In  thickness  and  each  layer  thoroughly  rolled,  and  in  both  excavation 
and  embankment  the  subgrade  must  have  a  uniform  density. 

If  the  ground  is  a  spouty  clay,  tile  drainage  should  be  provided  to 
carry  off  this  accumulation  of  wet. 

CURBING. 

If  cement  is  used,  it  should  be  completed;  if  stone,  all  should  be 
hauled  and  distributed  and  set  before  the  grading  is  finished,  and  may 
then  be  used  as  a  guide  to  finish  the  subgrade. 

It  should  range  in  thickness  from  four  (4)  to  six  (6)  inches,  twenty 
(20)  to  twenty-four  (24)  inches  wide,  the  business  and  street  traffic 
governing  the  same,  and  lengths  not  shorter  than  five  (5)  feet,  except 
at  closures.  Neatly  dressed  on  top  with  a  square  or  rounded  outer 
edge  and  four  (4)  inches  down  on  the  inside.  The  outer  surface  to  be 
tool  dressed  to  the  depth  of  the  face  exposed  and  to  the  depth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  brick  and  sand  cushion.  The  intersection  at  street 
corners  and  alleys  should  be  circular,  with  radius  of  four  (4)  and 
three  (3)  feet  respectively. 

MARGINAL  CURBS. 

Should  always  be  of  a  hard  and  durable  character  of  stone  and 
from  fourteen  (14)  to  eighteen  (18)  inches  deep,  dressed  on  top  and 
five  (5)  inches  down  on  the  face  next  to  the  brick. 

Set  to  accurately  fit  the  curvature  of  the  cross-section  of  the  street, 
on  six  (6)  inches  of  concrete  and  backed  up  with  the  same  within  six 
(6)  inches  of  the  top. 

CONCRETE  FOUNDATION CRUSHED  STONE. 

Should  be  of  approved  quality  of  hard  rock,  with  no  fragment 
larger  than  will  pass  through  a  two  (2)  inch  ring  and  none  smaller 
than  will  pass  through  a  one  (1)  inch  ring  in  their  longest  dimensions, 
free  from  all  refuse  and  foreign  matter. 
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SAND. 

Must  be  clean,  sharp  and  dry  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  its  dry  state 
until  the  whole  mass  shows  an  even  shade,  with  an  approved  brand  of 
either  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement.  If  of  hydraulic,  the  proportion 
of  mixture  should  be  one  part  of  cement  and  two  parts  of  sand;  if  of 
Portland  cement,  one  part  of  cement  and  three  parts  of  sand. 

To  the  above  mixture  should  be  added  sufficient  clean  water  to  mix 
to  a  plastic  mass,  and  enough  to  rapidly  subside  when  attempting  to 
heap  to  a  cone  shape.  To  this  mixture  add  four  (4)  and  five  (5)  parts, 
respectively,  of  damp,  crushed  stone  or  clean  screened  gravel,  and  turn 
the  whole  mass  over  not  less  than  three  (3)  times,  or  until  every  frag- 
ment is  thoroughly  coated  with  the  cement  mixture.  For  the  reception 
of  this  mixture  the  grade  should  be  set  off  in  five  (5)  foot  squares, 
with  a  stake  at  each  comer.  Tops  of  each  should  be  at  the  surface 
of  concrete  which  must  be  tamped  until  free  mortar  appears  at  the 
surface.  Occasional  sprinkling  in  extremely  hot,  dry  weather  is  bene- 
ficial.    After  thirty-six  hours  the  cushion  sand  may  be  spread. 

SAND  CUSHION. 

Sand  should  be  clean  and  free  from  foreign  or  loamy  matter.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  sharp.  It  should  be  two  (2)  inches  thick 
before  the  compression  of  the  brick  by  rolling.  The  sand  should  be 
spread  by  the  aid  of  a  template,  the  whole  or  one-half  the  width  of  the 
street,  made  to  conform  with  the  true  curvature  of  the  street  cross- 
section. 

BRICK. 

The  brick  should  all  be  hauled  and  neatly  piled  inside  of  the  curb 
line  before  the  grading  is  finished  or,  if  allowed  by  the  engineer,  deliv- 
ered on  the  street  in  wagons  and  carried  from  the  pile  or  wagon  on 
pallets  or  with  clamps,  and  not  wheeled  with  barrows.  They  should 
be  first-class  and  thoroughly  vitrified,  showing  at  least  one  fairly 
straight  face,  with  rounded  edges,  with  no  greater  radius  than  3-16  of 
an  inch.  They  should  not  be  less  than  2*^  by  4  by  8,  or  more  than  3^ 
by  4  by  9  inches,  free  from  cracks,  with  but  slight  lamination  and  at 
least  one  edge  with  but  slight  kiln  marks  allowed. 

Such  bricks  or  blocks  shall  be  submitted  to  a  test  of  one  hour  in 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  standard  rattler,  and 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  that  association,  and  if  the  loss  by 
abrasion  during  such  test  exceeds  20  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight 
of  the  brick  tested,  then  such  brick  or  blocks  shall  be  rejected. 
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liKICK  LAYING. 

Brick  should  be  laid  perpendicular  to  the  curb.  Broken  brick  or 
block  can  only  be  used  to  break  joints  In  starting  courses  or  in  making 
closures.  The  brick  shall  be  laid  on  edge,  close  together,  in  straight 
lines  across  the  roadway  between  gutters.  Gutters  shall  be  con- 
structed as  directed  by  the  engineer.  After  the  brick  are  laid  they 
shall  be  thoroughly  inspected,  and  all  warped,  spalled  and  soft  brick 
removed  and  replaced  by  more  perfect  ones,  and  those  found  with  the 
bad  face  up  should  be  turned  down. 

TAMPING  AND  ROLLING. 

After  the  inspection  is  thus  completed  the  edge  of  the  pclvement 
shall  be  tamped  to  grade  next  to  the  curb,  to  the  width  of  six  (6)  or 
eight  (8)  inches  out  from  the  curb,  with  a  hand  tamper.  The  entire 
pavement  shall  then  be  rolled  with  a  five  (5)  ton  steam  roller  until  all 
brick  are  thoroughly  bedded  and  the  whole  surface  assumes  a  prac- 
tical plane. 

EXPANSION   CUSinON. 

An  expansion  cushion  must  be  provided  for,  one  inch  in  thickness 
next  to  the  curb,  filled  2-3  its  depth  with  pitch,  the  top  1-3  being  filled 
with  sand,  and  a  like  cushion  at  right  angles  with  the  street  at  inter- 
vals of  fifty  feet. 

THE  FILLER. 

The  filler  shall  be  composed  of  one  part  each  of  clean,  sharp  sand 
and  Portland  cement.  The  sand  should  be  dry.  The  mixture,  not 
exceeding  one-third  bushel  of  the  sand,  together  with  a  like  amount  of 
cement,  shall  be  placed  in  the  box  and  mixed  dry,  until  the  mass 
assumes  an  even  and  unbroken  shade.  Then  water  shall  be  added, 
forming  a  liquid  mixture  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 

From  the  time  the  water  is  applied  until  the  last  drop  is  removed 
and  floated  into  the  joints  of  the  brick  pavement,  the  same  must  be 
kept  in  constant  motion. 

The  mixture  shall  be  removed  from  the  box  to  the  street  surface 
with  a  scoop  shovel,  all  the  while  being  stirred  in  the  box  as  the  same 
is  being  thus  emptied.  The  box  for  this  purpose  shall  be  3^  to  4  feet 
long,  27  to  30  inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep,  resting  on  legs  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  so  that  the  mixture  will  readily  fioat  to  the  lower  comer 
of  the  box,  which  should  be  from  8  to  10  inches  above  the  pavement. 

This  mixture,  from  the  moment  it  touches  the  brick,  shall  be  thor- 
oughly swept  into  all  the  joints.    Two  such  boxes  shall  be  provided  in 
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case  the  street  is  twenty  feet  or  less  in  width;  exceeding  twenty  feet 
in  width,  three  boxes  should  be  used. 

The  work  of  filling  should  be  thus  carried  forward  in  line  until  an 
advance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  has  been  made,  when  the  same 
force  and  appliances  shall  be  turned  back  and  cover  the  same  space 
again  in  like  manner,  except  that  the  mixture  for  the  second  coating 
may  be  slightly  thicker  than  the  first. 

To  avoid  a  possibility  of  too  great  thickening  at  any  point,  there 
should  be  a  man  with  a  large  sprinkling  can,  the  head  perforated  with 
small  holes,  sprinkling  gently  the  surface  ahead  of  the  sweepers. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  application  of  each  course  here  specified. 

After  all  the  joints  are  thus  filled  fiush  with  the  top  of  the  bricks 
and  sufllcient  time  for  evaporation  has  taken  place,  so  that  the  coating 
of  sand  will  not  absorb  any  of  the  mixture,  one-half  inch  of  sand  shall 
be  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  in  case  the  work  is  subjected  to 
a  hot  summer  sun  an  occasional  sprinkling,  sufficient  to  dampen  the 
sand,  should  be  followed  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  grouting  thus  finished  must  remain  absolutely  free  from  dis- 
turbance or  traffic  of  any  kind  for  a  period  of  ten  days.* 

The  above  specifications  are  excellent  in  most  particulars, 
appearing  to  l>e  loose  onlv  in  the  requirements  for  the  brict 
Number  one  paving  brick  should  have  two  straight  faces  and 
not  one.  In  some  places  brick  with  square  edges  may  be  prefer- 
able to  those  with  round  edges.  "At  least  one  edge  with  but 
slight  kiln  marks"  is  very  indefinite  and  leaves  a  loop  hole  by 
which  the  contractor  mav  use  over-burned  brick. 

The  provision  for  expansion  cushions  next  to  the  curb  and  at 
right  angles  witli  the  street  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet  is  very 
necessary,  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  incident 
upon  changes  in  temperature.  The  instructions  for  the  use  of 
the  cement  filler  do  not  emphasize  any  too  strongly  the  need  of 
care  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

Macadam  and  Other  Broken  Stone  Pavements. — All  broken 
stone  pavements,  although  they  differ  widely  in  the  manner  and 
details  of  their  construction,  are  commonly  knowTi  as  macadam. 
Some  of  tliese  ]^avenionts  are  telford,  others  are  macadam  and 

•Report  of  Committee  on  Specifications  for  the  ConBtrnctlon  of  Brick  Pave- 
ments.—Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manfactnrers*  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Unltea  States.  — Fohruary,  1902. 
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many  are  built  on  no  recognized  plan.  However,  in  any  case, 
the  wearing  surface  is  composed  of  broken  stone  which  has  been 
prepared  by  liand  or  in  a  crusher. 

The  difference  between  the  macadam  and  telford  pavements 
is  entirely  in  the  manner  of  construct ina:  the  foundation. 
In  the  telford  ]>avomont  the  foundation  consists  of  large  frag- 
ments of  stone  laid  on  edge,  lengthwisef  of  the  street,  with  the 
broadest  side  down.  Telford,  the  originator  of  this  pavement, 
specified  that  "The  lx)ttom  coarse  or  layer  of  stones  is  to  be  set 
by  hand  in  the  fonn  of  a  close  finn  pavement.  The  stones  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  are  to  be  7  inches  in  depth ;  at  9  feet 
from  the  center,  5  inches;  at  12  feet  from  the  center,  4  inches; 
at  15  feet,  3  inches."  *  *  *  <<^11  ^he  irregularities  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  pavement  are  to  be  broken  off  by  the  hammer 
and  all  of  the  interstices  are  to  be  filled  with  stone  chips,  firmly 
wedged  or  packed  by  hand  with  a  light  hammer  so  that  when 
the  whole  pavement  is  finished,  there  should  be  a  convexity  of 
4  inches  in  the  breadth  at  15  feet  from  the  center." 

"The  middle  18  feet  of  the  pavement  is  to  be  coated  with 
hard  stones  to  the  depth  of  6  inches.  Four  of  these  C  inches  are 
to  be  first  put  on  and  worked  in  by  carriages  and  horses,  care 
being  taken  to  rake  in  the  ruts  until  the  surface  becomes  firm 
and  consolidated,  after  which  the  remaining  2  inches  are  to  be 
put  on.  The  vvhole  of  this  stone  is  to  be  broken  into  pieces  as 
nearly  cubical  as  i)ossible,  so  that  the  piece  in  its  largest  dimen- 
sion may  pass  through  a  ring  of  2^/^  inches  inside  diameter. 
The  paved  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  18  middle  feet  are  to  be 
coated  with  broken  stones  or  well  cleansed,  strong  gravel,  up  to 
the  footpath  or  other  boundary  of  the  road  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  convexity  of  the  road  6  inches  from  the  center  to  the  sides 
of  it.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are  to  be  covered  with  a  bind- 
ing of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  of  good  gravel  free  from  clay 
or  earth."* 

Tlie  present  method  of  constructing  telford  pavemjentKS  differs 
in   some   particulars  from    that   outlined   above.     In    the  first 

*  Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements,  by  J.  Q.  GUmore. 
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place  thd  subgrade  is  made  to  conform  to  the  finished  grade  of 
the  road  before  any  stone  is  laid  on  the  surface.  The  thickness 
of  the  stone  block  foundation  is  usually  uniform  from  curb  to 
curb  and  ordinarily  does  not  exceed  six  inches.  The  founda- 
tion thus  laid  is  covered  with  crushed  stone,  the  pieces  of  which 
have  a  diameter  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  This  course 
is  laid  to  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  5  inches  and  thoroughly  rolled 
with  a  steam  roller.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly  compacted 
in  this  maner,  from  2  to  3  inches  of  a  finer  grade  of  crushed 
stone  (1  to  1^  inch)  is  added  and  the  interspaces  filled  with 
screenings,  after  which  the  pavement  is  again  rolled.  In  gen- 
eral, this  is  the  method  of  constructing  a  telf  ord  pavement.  The 
relation  of  the  different  surface  courses  and  the  details  of  con- 
struction will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
macadam  pavement.  The  use  of  large  stones  for  the  founda- 
tion to  a  broken  stone  pavement  is  in  most  places  entirely  un- 
necessary. For  this  reason  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  con- 
struct this  pavement  only  in  places  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  soft 
and  miry  nature.  The  macadam  and  telford  pavements  are 
used  together  throughout  the  United  States,  the  telford  sup- 
planting the  macadam  in  such  places  as  it  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  construct  an  especially  strong  foundation.  TEere  are 
other  varieties  of  broken  stone  pavements,  most  of  which  are 
modifications  of  the  telford  and  macadam  types. 

Perhaps  no  other  kind  of  pavement  demands  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  materials  used  or  a  better  knowledge  of 
methods  of  construction  than  macadam.  A  macadam  pave- 
ment in  which  the  best  materials  have  been  used,  will  not  wear 
satisfactorily  unless  properly  constructed.  Neither  will  a  prop- 
erly constructed  pavement  wear  satisfactorily  unless  the  best  ma- 
terials have  been  used.  The  kind  of  stone  used,  the  thickness 
of  the  macadam,  the  width  of  the  pavement, — all  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  trafiic.  The  principle  involved  in 
constructing  a  macadam  pavement  is  the  same  ever^^^here,  but 
the  details  of  construction  often  differ  very  greatly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  construct  a  macadam  pavement  to  a 
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thickness  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  as  was  the  practice 
many  years  ago.  Today,  however,  there  are  localities  where 
macadam  pavements  are  being  constructed  to  a  thickness  of  12 
or  14  inches  on  streets  w^here  the  traffic  is  very  light.  Such  a 
thickness  is  only  necessary  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  or  the  sub- 
soil very  soft.  In  most  places  where  a  macadam  pavement  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  a  thickness  of  eight  or  nine  inches  will 
be  entirely  satisfactory.  Where  the  subsoil  is  sand  or  gravel, 
a  thickness  of  five  or  six  inches  is  often  entirely  sufficient  A 
street  on  which  traffic  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  require  a  macadam 
pavement  moro  than  ten  inches  thick  should  ordinarily  be  im- 
proved with  a  block  or  brick  pavement  and  not  vrith  broken 
stone. 

With  an  ordinary  sand  or  gravel  subsoil,  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  problem  to  construct  a  satisfactory  macadam.  The  sub- 
soil should  be  rolled  until  perfectly  smooth  and  until  it  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  proposed  surface  of  the  finished  street. 
The  subsoil  should  be  as  smooth,  before  the  crushed  rock  is 
spread  over  its  surface,  as  the  surface  of  the  macadam  is  when 
completed.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  the 
road  bed,  refilling  the  same  wdth' gravel  and  sand,  this  portion 
should  be  thoroughly  rolled  after  the  addition  of  each  three  or 
four  inches  of  filling.  Unless  this  is  done  the  pavement  may 
settle  unequally  after  the  construction  has  been  completed. 

The  subsoil  should  be  covered  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches 
with  stone  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  after  which 
it  should  be  well  watered  and  thoroughly  rolled.  A  sprinkling 
of  screenings  over  the  surface  before  wetting  and  rolling  is  con- 
sidered desirable  in  order  to  fill  the  interspace  between  the 
largo  pieces  of  broken  stone.  After  thoroughly  rolling  this  first 
course,  a  second  layer  three  inches  thick,  of  stone  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  added.  After 
spreading  this  course  of  stone  evenly  over  the  surface  it  should 
be  w^ell  w- atered  and  again  rolled  until  perfectly  smooth.  Upon 
this  surface  should  be  spread,  evenly,  a  third  course  of  thin 
screenings  which  should  l>o  watenxl  end  rolle<l  as  before.  After 
this  rolling  has  proceeded  until  there  is  no  further  settlemi 
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the  pavement  should  be  allowed  to  partially  dry  before  being 
open  to  the  public. 

The  thickness  of  the  above  courses  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  subsoil,  traffic  and  atmospheric  conditions  under  which 
any  prospective  pavement  is  to  be  constructed. 

A  macadam  pavement  should  seldom  be  constructed  unlefSH 
the  proper  kind  of  rock  is  available  for  the  wearing  surface. 
It  has  been  fairly  well  demonstrated  that  trap  rock,  rhyolite, 
granite  and  quartzite  are  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  stone  for 
this  part  of  the  pavement.  Limestone  has  been  used  very  ex- 
tensively but  ordinary  traffic  will  cause  it  to  wear  so  rapidly  as 
to  make  the  cost  of  maintenance  much  higher  than  it  should  be. 
In  the  chapter  on  "Materials  for  Road  Construction,"  I  have 
discussed  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  rock  for  macadam^ 
pointing  out  tliat  trap  rock,  granite  and  rhyolite  are  the  beat 
suited  for  tliis  pavement. 

i^o  city  need  expect  to  obtain  the  l)est  results  from  mac- 
adam pavements  unless  the  nocressity  for  a  proper  system 
of  maintenance  is  rcx*o^iizod.  It  is  not  intended  that  a 
macadam  pavement  shonM  wear,  without  care  or  attention, 
until  the  only  inetlmd  of  ivpairinfi;  is  nvonst ruction.  It 
is  expected  that  tlie  top  drossinir  <>f  two  or  tliree  inches  will 
eventually  wear  away,  but  as  soon  as  the  larc^er  pieces  of  crushed 
rock,  composing  the  course  immediately  underneath,  show  at  the 
surface  the  pavement  should  be  redressed  with  ix^anite  or  other 
serpen inirs.  If  a  street  is  not  repaired  when  the  larire  frag- 
ments lH^<rin  to  show  at  the  surface,  the  unevenness  which  they 
produce  will  soon  wear  into  ruts  which  in  time  will  so  nuitilate 
the  road  as  to  ro(]nire  it  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  From  observa- 
tion, one  mip:ht  think  that  the  authorities  in  some  Wisconsin 
citie-  have  bcc^i  constrnctinir  macadam  pavements  without  any 
regard  for  tlicsc  ]»rinci|)lcs.  A])]>arontly  their  time  lias  Ikm'Ii 
devoted  tn  tli(*  e<iustrncti<»n  and  reconstnictinn  of  nnK^adnni 
])avenients  without  irivini::  ])ro])er  attention  to  the  niainttMianee 
(»f  those  newlv  (•on<trnct<Ml. 

■ 

There  are  many  miles  of  roads  and   streets  in  Wisconsin, 
which    are  reported   to  have   been   macadamized,   which  have 
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8iiii])ly  been  covered,  witliout  rolling,  with  an  indefinite  thickness 
of  broken  stone.  The  construction  of  broken  stone  pavements 
in  this  manner,  under  the  assumed  name  of  macadam,  is  un- 
fortunate, in  as  much  as  it  conveys  to  the  public  a  very  errone- 
ous impression  of  what  constitutes  a  properly  constructed 
macadam  pavement. 

Macadam  pavements  are  objected  to  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  a  irreat  part  of  the  time  they  are  dusty  or  muddy,  needing 
constant  cleaning  and  repairing  to  keep  them  in  reasonably  good 
condition.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  original  cost  of  the  pavement.  In  re- 
ply to  this  criticism,  it  can  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  dust  and 
mud  depends  primarily  upon  the  kind  of  stone  that  is  used  and 
the  amount  and  kind  of  traffic  which  passes  over  the  pavement. 
For  heavy  business  traffic  streets  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
nuK'axhim  piivenient  is  usually  S4>  iireat,  tliat  other  kinds  of 
paveinonts  are  ])r('forablo.  In  the  case  of  street^i  subjecteil  to 
residciitlMl  (ir  Wixht  Imsiness  traffic,  a  macadam  pavement  in 
which  tli(^  iHMt  materials  are  used  will  ordinarily  prove  entirely 
satisfact<»rv,  if  place<l  under  a  proper  system  of  strei»t  main- 
tenance. 

7V/r  or  Iliiut}un<nis  Marmhim. — Dnriim  the  last  twentv  vears 
a  ninnl>er  of  Canadian  and  Unite<l  States  cities  have  been  con- 
structinir  a  pavement  out  of  a  mixture  of  crushed  rock  and  coal 
tar,  ciiliin.!;  the  ]>av(Mnent  thus  made  **Tar  ^Macadam."  In 
lilOl  Warren  BrothcTs  Company,  of  Boston,  ilassachusetts, 
In^gan  the  construction  of  a  bituminous  macadam  pavement 
built  on  principles  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of 
experience  with  asphalt  and  coal  tar  products.  The  Warren 
bituminous  macadam  pavement  is  built  along  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  lines  and  gives  e\'ery  evidence  of  being  a  desirable 
pavcMiient. 

The  tar  macatlani  ])avement,s  which  have  l)een  constnicte<l  in 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  other  Canadian  cities  have  been  good 
and  jK)or  depending  upon  the  kind  of  stone  and  coal  tar  used 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  macadam  was  laid.  It  suf- 
fices to  say  that  a  tar  macadam  pavement  laid  on  Mulberrv 
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stretet,  Hamilton,  Canada,  in  1880,  is  in  excellent  condition 
today,  and  during  this  period  has  not  been  once  repaired.  The 
original  surface  which  is  reported  to  have  been  two  inches  or 
more  thick  is  entirely  worn  away,  the  coarser  stone  now  showing 
at  the  surface.  Another  instance  where  a  bituminous  macadam 
pavement  has  shown  remarkable  evidence  of  wear  is  on  Cheats 
nut  street,  West  Xewton,  Massachusetts,  in  front  of  the  late 
H.  W.  Warren's  homestead.  This  pavement  is  said  to  have 
been  laid  by  White  Brothers  in  1874,  and  is  reported  to  have 
cost  not  over  one-fourth  of  one  cent  pel*  square  foot  for  repairs. 

The  experiments  thus  far  conducted,  go  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  bituminous  macadam  pavement  which  is 
superior  to  other  sheet  pavements,  at  a  less  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance.  The  pavements  may  be  constructed  on  a 
macadam  or  concrete  foundation.  In  itself,  it  should  con- 
sist of  trap,  quartzite  or  granite  rock  mixed  with  sand  and 
coal  tar  in  such  proportions  as  to  completely  fill  the  voids.  The 
coal  tar  adheres  very  tightly  to  the  hardest  rock  and  in  this 
pavement  should  sen^e  solely  as  a  bonding  material.  In  the 
case  of  the  asphalt  pavement,  the  wearing  surface  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  asphalt,  gravel  screenings  and  sand.  The  wearing 
surface  of  the  tar  macadam  is  composed  mainly  of  crushed 
granite,  quartzite  or  trap  rock  in  pieces  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  the  whole  cemented  together  by  coal  tar.  Tlie  wear- 
ing surface  should  he  from  2  to  4  inches  thick. 

The  difficulty  in  constructing  this  pavement  is  in  obtaining 
the  proper  coal  tar  and  in  mixing  it  in  correct  proportions  and 
in  the  right  manner  to  give  the  best  results. 

Tlie  following  extract  taken  from  a  speech  by  !Mr.  Warren 

before  a  meetino:  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Hiirhwav  Association 

gives  very  clearly  and  concisely  the  advantages  claimed  for  tliis 

pavement:* 

"The  bituminous  macadam  pavement  is  a  combination  of  the  most 
desirable  features  and  principles  of  the  ordinary  macadam  pavement 
and  of  the  asphalt  pavement.    Our  effort  is  to  combine  the  desirable 

♦Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New  York,  June,  1902. 
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features  of  both,  for  both  have  very  desirable  features,  and  to  over- 
come the  weak  features  of  both. 

"We  endeavor  to  get  the  foothold  of  macadam  and  to  Improve  on  the 
durability  of  asphalt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  substantially  the 
smoothness  of  the  asphalt — that  is  the  general  contour  of  the  surface. 
The  theory  on  which  the  construction  is  based  is  that  of  using  crushed 
stone  of  varying  sizes  in  certain  definite  proportions,  the  sizes  vary- 
ing in  proportion,  so  that  the  finer  sizes  wil  fill  the  voids  in  the  coarser 
and  still  finer  voids,  and  so  on  from  the  size  of  a  stone  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  in  diameter  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Uniform 
sized  stone  will  have  voids  of  about  45  per  cent.  Ordinary  sand  will 
have  voids  of  about  35  per  cent.,  and  the  most  dense  sand  which  can  be 
made  by  mixing  two  or  more  grades,  will  have  voids  of  about  25  per 
cent.  We  combine  the  coarse  and  the  fine  particles,  so  that  the  finer 
will  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  coarser,  and  thereby  reduce  the  voids  to 
10  per  cent.,  getting  the  maximum  density  of  crushed  ^one.  Then 
these  materials,  after  heating  the  stone,  are  separated  into  varying 
sizes,  and  brought  together  in  certain  accurate  proportions  which  have 
been  previously  determined  upon  by  laboratory  examination  and  put 
through  a  mechanical  mixer  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  bituminous 
cement  to  thoroughly  coat  the  particles  and  fill  all  the  voids  so  as  to 
make  a  perfectly  air-tight  and  water-tight  concrete."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ,  "In 
general,  the  cost,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit,  is  approximately  $2.00 
or  $2.25  a  square  yard,  ♦  ♦  ♦  about  a  dollar  a  square  yard  over 
the  cost  of  the  macadam  road." 

Advocates  of  the  use  of  granite,  trap  rock  and  quartzite  for 
macadam  have  been  constantly  confronted  with  the  complaint 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bond  these  kinds  of  stone.  It  is  tnie  that 
they  do  not  bond  as  readily  as  limestone,  but  if  properly  handled 
and  if  a  small  quantity  of  limestone  screenings  or  clay  is  used 
very  little  difficulty  should  be  experienced.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  if  the  city  can  afford  an  additional  expense  of  one  dol- 
lar a  yard,  to  construct  a  bituminous  macadam  pavement.  Ex- 
perience in  handling  coal  tar  and  asphalt  is  required,  and  if  it 
is  expected  to  obtain  the  best  results  fi-om  this  pavement  experi- 
enced men  should  be  employed. 

The  coal  tar  used  in  this  pavement  must  naturally  always  be 
exposed  at  the  surface  to  the  disintegrating  effects  of  water  and 
the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  which  deterioration  will  take 
place.     The  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  the  coal  tar  will  prob- 
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ably  proceed  faster  than  the  stone  at  the  surface  is  reduced  by 
wear.  However,  by  the  time  the  coal  tar  is  gone  it  may  have 
outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  bonding  constituent,  and  such  being 
the  case,  its  oxidation  will  not  be  hannful  to  the  pavement. 

Olass  Blocks,  Scoria  Blocks  and  Slag  Blocks. — These  differ- 
ent kinds  of  blocks  have  been  used  mainly  in  European  cities 
and  never  very  extensively  in  the  United  States.  It  is  reported 
that  glass  blocks  are  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Paris, 
France,  especially  on  streets  subjected  to  heavy  traffic.  None 
of  these  blocks  have  ever  been  used  in  Wisconsin  and  they  are 
not  cx>nsiderod  of  sufficient  importance  to  -warrant  an  extended 
discussion. 

Some  of  the  impure  calcium  clays  which  occur  so  abundantly 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  have  been  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass.  They  contain  high  percentages  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  and  moderate  quantities  of  iron,  soda  and  potash. 
It  is  possible  that,  sometime,  tliese  clays  may  be  melted  and 
cast  in  the  form  of  glass  blocks  to  be  used  for  street  paving. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  blocks  for 
paving  would  Ix?  to  secure  the  necessary  tougliness.  The  anneal- 
ing proci^ss  would  iuhh]  to  he  espcvially  iidaptcHi  to  tlie  pur[K)se8 
for  which  the  blocks  are  to  In?  unod.  This  is  a  field  which  is 
worth V  of  tlio  iittmtion  of  the  iiivostiaator. 

Granolithic  and  Miscellaneous  Pavements. — Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous pavements  wliich  have  been  constructed  in  this  coun- 
try, may  be  mentioned  granolithic,  cobble  stone,  cinder,  plank, 
log  and  charcoal.  All  of  these  ])aven)ents,  except  the  first 
named,  are  of  a  temporary  nature  and  tlieir  constmction  at 
present  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rural  or  suburban  districts. 
The  cobble  stone  and  cinder  pavements  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  used  to  anv  extent  in  the  Wisconsin  cities.  These,  how- 
ever,  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  brick,  stone  block,  asphalt 
and  macadam. 

Granolithic  or  cement  concrete  pavements  have  been  con- 
structed in  some  cities,  mainlv  in  allevs.  The  nature  of  this 
pavement,  however,  has  been  such  as  not  to  recommend  it  for 
general  street  surfacing.     There  is  a  probability,  however,  that 
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sometime  the  apparent  defects  in  the  cement  concrete  pavement 
will  be  eliminated.  I  believe  that  a  successful  cement  concrete 
pavement  will  eventually  be  built  on  somewhat  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  are  now  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  tar  (or 
bituminous)  macadam.  Such  a  pavement  will  consist  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  crushed  granite,  tra])  rc>ck  or  quartzite  mixed  in 
such  proportions  as  to  give  the  least  percentage  of  void  space. 
The  void  space  which  remains  will  be  filled  with  portland 
cement  grouting  in  just  suiRcient  quantity  to  bond  the  particles 
together.  The  Percentage  of  cement,  in  this  case,  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  cause  any  dangerous  degree  of  contraction  and 
expansion  through  temperature  changes.  The  pavement  might 
be  made  in  squares  leaving  expansion  joints  along  the  curb  and 
across  the  street.  Such  a  pavement  should  be"  underlain  with 
a  sand  cushion,  but  even  then  it  would  be  more  rigid  than  the 
tar  macadam. 

(IravcL — Of  all  materials  used  for  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  gravel  has  probably  been  the  most  imiversally  adopted. 
It  is  usually  the  cheapest  road  metal  obtainable  and  whether  a 
road  be  dusty  or  muddy  a  generous  supply  spread  over  the  sur- 
face will  improve  very  greatly  the  conditions.  Although  a 
muddv  or  sandv  road  mav  he  improved  bv  the  addition  of 
gravel  such  improvement  is  only  temporary.  Seldom  is  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  pavement  out  of  gravel  which  will  be  equal 
to  macadam  or  any  of  the  other  pavements  commonly  built  in 
the  larger  cities.  Gravel  roads  are  seldom  suitable  for  heavy 
traffic. 

The  gravelled  road,  however,  is  a  necessity  and  in  itself  is 
really  a  stage  in  the  process  of  evolution  out  of  which  has  l)een 
developed  the  smooth,  permanent  pavements  of  our  cities.  The 
streets  of  Milwaukee,  for  example,  were  first,  dirt;  second, 
gravel ;  third,  cedar  block  (some  of  them)  ;  fourth,  and  at  the 
present  time,  asphalt,  brick,  stone  block  and  macadam.  As  the 
map  of  Milwaukee  shows,  the  streets  are  today  in  all  stages  of 
this  evolutionary  process.  Streets  that  were  graveled  several 
years  ago  are  being  paved  today.  Others  that  are  being  grav- 
eled today  will  be  paved  several  years  hence. 
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Gravel  varies  greatly  in  quality.  This  is  due  to  the  kind  of 
rock,  shape  and  size  of  the  fragments  and  the  percentages  of 
clay  and  sand  mixed  with  the  stone.  The  best  gravel  is  com- 
posed of  granitic  and  trap  rock  fragments  which  have  angular 
outlines  and  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  should  be  an  admixture  of  10  per  cefnt.  sand 
and  20  per  cent  clay.  Out  of  clay  similar  in  composition  to 
this  the  New  Jersey  highway  commission  has  constructed  many 
miles  of  inexpensive  and  remarkably  satisfactory  pavementB. 

Where  gravel  is  used  it  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the 
street  in  courses  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Each  course  should 
be  rolled  until  thoroughly  packed  and  hard.  The  addition  of 
25  or  30  per  cent,  of  fine  crushed  stone  will  often  assist  greatly 
in  bonding  the  gravel.  Where  the  gravel  contains  no  clay,  this 
constituent  should  be  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  impossible  to  bond  the  pebbles  of  which  the  gravel  is 
usually  composed. 

Stone  Block. — In  Wisconsin  four  kinds  of  stone  blocks,  viz. : 
granite,  rhyolite,  quartzite  and  limestone,  have  been  used  in 
street  paving.  These  blocks  have  been  used  in  only  four  cities 
in  the  state,  and  in  only  one,  Milwaukee,  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Racine,  Viroqua  and  Fennimore,  each  have  one  or 
more  blocks  of  stone  block  pavement.  The  comparative  merits 
of  granite,  quartzite,  rhyolite  and  limestone  for  block  pavements 
have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  suflSces  to  say  at 
this  place,  that  the  best  stone  for  this  purpose  is  a  medium 
grained,  uniform  textured  granite  or  rhyolite.  In  some  cities, 
outside  of  Wisconsin,  sandstone  blocks  are  used  for  paving. 
Sandstone  block  pavements  are  common  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
in  Pittsburg  and  other  Pennsylvania  cities.  Wherever  lime- 
stone lias  been  used  in  Wisconsin,  it  lias  proved  altogether  in- 
capable of  withstanding^  tlie  heavy  traffic  for  which  the  stone 
block  pavement  is  usually  constructed. 

The  stone  used  in  this  pavement  should  be  free  from  parting 
planes,  large  flakes  of  mica  or  large  crystals  of  feldspar.  The 
stone  should  he  medium  grained  and  homogeneous,  and  com- 
posed of  irregular,  interlocking  grains  of  the  most  durable  min- 
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erals.  The  blocks  should  be  rectangular  in  form,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  width,  six  inches  in  depth  and  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length.  They  should  be  so  dressed  that 
the  top  and  bottom  sides  are  smooth.  When  the  blocks  are  in 
place,  the  joints  at  the  ends  and  sides  should,  in  no  case,  be  less 
than  Yq  nor  more  than  %  of  an  inch  in  width. 

The  blocks  should  be  embedded  in  a  sand  cushion  and  laid 

# 

lengthwise  across  the  street,  except  at  street  intersections  where 
they  may  be  laid  diagonally  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  city 
engineer  may  direct.  The  top  surface  of  the  pavement  must 
be  made  to  conform  with  the  desired  crown  of  the  street.  Each 
course  should  be  of  uniform  width  and  the  joints  should  be 
broken  by  a  lap  of  not  less  than  three  inches.  All  broken  or 
chipped  blocks  should  be  removed  from  the  pavement  After  fill- 
ing the  joints  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  dry,  clean 
gravel,  the  blocks  should  be  rammed  with  a  heavy  paver's  ram, 
to  a  firm  and  uniformly  smooth  surface. 

After  ramming,  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  hot  paving  cement  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  tar.  Xot  less  than  three  gallons  of  paving  cement 
should  be  used  to  each  square  yard  of  the  pavement.  This 
eement  should  be  applied  to  the  pavement  at  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  280°  Fahrenheit.  After  the  pitch  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  joints  and  while  it  is  still  hot,  the  blocks  should 
be  covered  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  %  of  an  inch  with  fine, 
clean  gravel  not  exceeding  %  of  an  inch  in  size.  Such  gravel 
should  be  washed,  dried  and  heated  before  being  applied,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  cement 

In  some  cities  it  is  customary  to  lay  from  five  to  ten  rows  of 
blocks  next  to  the  curb  lengthwise  of  the  street,  to  serve  as  a 
gutter.  Two  or  three  rows  next  to  the  curb  are  usually  elevated 
somewhat  to  form  a  gutter,  thereby  keeping  the  water  away 
from  the  curb.  Expansion  joints  of  one  inch  should  be  left 
on  each  side  of  the  street  next  to  the  curb  and  at  intervals  of 
about  50  yards  crosswise  of  the  street.  These  joints  should  be 
filled  with  coal  tar  pitch  to  within  one  inch  of  the  surface. 

Broken  blocks  should  l>e  used  only  where  it  is  necessary  to 
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break  joints  next  to  the  car  tracks  or  along  the  line  of  the  curb 
and  glitter. 

The  joints  of  stone  block  pavements  are,  as  a  rule,  filled  with 
bituminous  or  asphalt  cement.  I  believe,  however,  that  port- 
land  cement  grouting  would  prove  more  seTviceable  than  either 
the  coal  tar  or  asphalt  mixtures  now  used.  Where  portland 
cement  grouting  is  used,  it  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  sand  to  one  of  cements  It  should  be  mixed  in  buckets 
holding  not  over  a  water  pail  of  cement  and  be  used  immedi- 
ately after  mixing.  In  order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
cement  and  sand,  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  constantly  until 
poured  into  the  joints. 

The  granite  block  pavement  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  Milwaukee  street  pave- 
ments. 

Woodcji  Block, — The  only  kind  of  wooden  block  pavement 
which  has  been  constructed  in  Wisconsin  is  the  cedar  block. 
Xearly  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  Wisconsin  are  now  engaged  in 
repaving  streets  which  were  once  improved  with  cedar  blocks. 
It  is  iiee<]]osis  to  say  that  this  kind  of  pavenient  has  been  unsat- 
isfactory. The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  demon- 
strated tliat  tlio  cedar  block  pavement  as  constructed  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  (\\]>oi)siv(%  dirty,  unsanitary  and  disagreeable  to  ride  over. 
After  a  cedar  block  pavenient  has  been  in  use  for  five  or  six 
years,  ir  is  unfit  for  pleasure  driving  on  account  of  its  rough 
surface  wliicli  causes  a  constant  jolting  of  the  vehicle  as  it 
passes  over  the  pavement.  The  use  of  rubber  tired  vehicles 
redncCvS  soiuewliat  the  jolting,  but  not  sufficiently  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  pavement. 

The  cedar  block  pavenient  has  l)een  laid,  as  a  rule,  either  on  a 
plank  or  sand  and  gravel  foundation.  Both  of  these  founda- 
tions are  illy  adapted  to  this  pavement  and  undoubtedly  the 
deterioration  of  the  pavenient  has  often  been  hastened  thereby. 
The  cedar  block  pavenient  would  unquestionably  have  proven 
more  satisfactory  had  the  foundation  been  concrete  instead  of 
wood.  Very  little  cedar  block  pavement  is  being  laid  in  Wis- 
consin today,  l)ut  wherever  it  is  being  used  the  blocks  are  laid  on 
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a  concrete  foundation.  With  this  foundation  a  cushion  of 
from  1  to  1^  inches  of  sand  is  very  necessary  between  the  con- 
crete and  the  blocks. 

The  cedar  blocks  shouldd  be  sound,  live  wood,  stripped  of 
bark,  six  inches  in  length,  and  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  They  should  be  laid  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  closest  pavement  possible.  Xo  spaces  should 
exist  between  the  blocks  which  are  more  than  1^2  ^^  less  than 
%  of  an  inch  in  the  largest  dimension.  No  square  holes  should 
be  allowed  nor  should  split  blocks  be  used  except  next  to  the 
curb  or  street  car  tracks.  The  blocks  should  be  inspected  before 
being  laid  and  those  having  decayed  spots  or  knots  should  be 
rejected.  Expansion  joints  should  be  left  next  to  the  curb  to 
accommodate  any  swelling  whicli  may  occur  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  water. 

The  interspaces  between  the  blocks  should  be  filled  with  clean 
gravel  from  one  half  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  thoroughly  tamped, 
and  the  interstices  filled  with  paving  cement.  The  paving 
cement  should  be  obtained  from  the  direct  distillation  of  coal 
tar  and  should  be  the  residuum  thereof.  The  surface  of  the 
pavement  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  one  or  one  and  one- 
half  inches  with  fine  gravel  and  sand. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  the  selection  of  the  blocks,  as 
well  as  to  the  filling  of  the  interspaces,  so  as  to  make  the  surface 
impervious,  this  pavement  would  prove  far  more  serviceable 
than  those  which  were  constructed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

In  know  of  no  cedar  block  pavement  in  Wisconsin  in  which 
the  joints  have  been  filled  with  portland  cement  grouting.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  portland  cement  instead 
of  coal  tar  would  increase  verv  materially  the  durability  of  the 
cedar  block  pavement.  However,  it  would  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  rigid,  thereby  resisting  any  expansion  that  might 
occur  in  the  blocks. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  this  pavement  as  constructed  is 
the  heterogeneous  size  of  the  blocks.  Xone  of  them  are  inter- 
changeable and  should  a  portion  of  the  pavement  be  taken  up  to 
repair  a  sen-ice  pipe  it  could  not  be  relaid  without  refitting  the 
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blocks.  Another  great  objection  to  tlie  wixxien  block  pavement 
is  its  capacity  to  absorb  water  with  the  resultant  expansion. 
The  dangefrs  of  expansion  cannot  be  altogether  eliminated  by 
providing  expansion  joints.  The  only  method  of  removing  this 
danger  is  by  making  the  blocks  impervious.  On  account  of  the 
expansion  of  the  blocks  through  soaking,  bituminous  cement 
has  been  used  in  preference  to  all  others.  This  cement  is  elastic 
and  will  give  under  pressure  without  breaking.  It  attaches 
itself  securely  to  the  wooden  blocks,  and  any  stresses  whidb 
may  be  set  up  within  the  blocks  when  drying,  do  not  easily  sep- 
erate  it  from  the  block.  This  is  the  condition  which  exists 
when  tlie  bituminous  cement  has  been  proi>erly  prepared. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  wooden  blocks  impervious 
by  a  process  called  creosoting.  Some  of  the  cedar  blocks  used 
for  paving  the  streets  in  Wisconsin  cities  have  been  creosoted ; 
the  results,  however,  have  never  proven  satisfactory.  In  Osh- 
kosh,  for  example,  the  creosoted  cedar  block  pavements  have 
proven  very  little  better  than  the  ordinary  cedar  block. 
Wooden  blocks  have  also  been  treated  by  processes  called  bur- 
nettizing  and  kyanizing.  The  former  consists  of  a  treatment 
with  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  latter  is  a  treatment  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.     Xeither  of  these  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  modern  wooden  block  pavement  is  laid  on  a  concrete 
foundation  and  separated  from  it  by  a  sand  cushion.  It  differs 
from  the  cedar  block  pavement  so  common  in  Wisconsin  both 
in  the  kind  of  wood  used  and  the  shape  of  the  block.  The 
"Georgia"  or  "lon^  leaved,  yellow  pine"  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  durable  wood  thus  far  tried  for  street  paving  in  this  coun- 
try. Tamrack,  mcsquite,  cypress  and  juniper  have  also  been 
less  extensively  used.  The  blocks  are  made  three  to  four  inches 
in  depth  and  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  inches  long. 
Tlicy  should  be  sawed  so  that  the  fibre  of  the  wood  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  depth.  The  best  blocks  are  free  from  sap  wood, 
bark,  decayeil  spots  or  knots.  Xo  se(N:)iid  gro\vth  timber  should 
be  used. 

Blocks  which  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  heating  them  in  an   air  tight  chamber. 
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After  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  dried  and  while  in  a  vacuum 
of  16  to  20  inches  of  mercury,  heavy  creosote  oil,  specially  pre- 
pared for  paving  purposes,  should  be  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
imder  a  pressure  of  at  least  GO  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
blocks  should  remain  in  the  cylinder  until  they  have  absorbed 
at  least  12  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber  and  until  the 
oil  shall  have  impregnated  the  entire  thickness  of  the  block. 

The  blocks  may  bo  laid  lengthwise  across  the  streeft  or  at  dif- 
ferent angles  with  the  curb  as  desired  by  the  street  commissioner 
or  city  engineer.  The  courses,  however,  should  be  laid  parallel 
and  the  blocks  driven  close  together.  Expansion  joints  one 
inch  in  Avidlh  should  bo  provided  at  the  curb  line  and  also  at 
intervals  of  200  feet  across  the  street.  These  joints  should  be 
filled  with  a  paviiig  mixture  of  t^r  and  sand. 

After  the  blocks  have  been  thus  laid,  the  joints  should  be 
filled  with  a  paving  cement  composed  of  15  per  cent,  of  refined 
Trinidad  asphalt  and  85  per  cent,  of  coal  tar  paving  cement 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  600°  Fahrenheit. 
This  cement  should  be  so  prepared  that  it  will  not  be  brittle  in 
cold  weather  nor  have  a  tendency  to  run  out  of  tlie  joints  during 
hot  weather.  The  cement  should  be  applied  to  the  street  at  a 
temperature  of  from  250°  to  300°  Falircnheit,  and  should  only 
be  used  when  the  blocks  are  thoroughly  dry.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  has  been  suggested  that  the  joints  be  filled  to  within 
about  three  inches  of  the  surface  with  asphalt  paving  cement 
and  that  the  remaining  space  be  filled  with  portland  cement 
grouting.  The  cement  will  serve  to  protect  the  asphalt  from 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosj>liere,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  surface  which  will  more  effectually  resist  abrasion.  In 
case  the  expansion  joints  are  adequate  to  provide  for  the  swell- 
ing and  shrinking  of  the  pavement,  it  may  be  preferable  to  have 
the  joints  entirely  filled  with  portland  cement  grouting. 

All  joints  should  he  completely  filled  and  the  surface  of  thcr 
pavement  covered  with  coarse,  clean  sand  to  a  thickness  of  % 
of  an  incli.  Sudi  of  this  sand  as  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blocks, 
should  be  removed  later  by  the  contractor.  ^ 

Pavements  of  this  character  have  been  constructed  very  exten-  ' 
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sively  in  European  cities  and  are  reported  to  be  very  popular. 
In  the  United  States  wooden  pavements  of  this  character  have 
been  in  use  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  demand, 
however,  for  a  pavement  which  is  quiet,  sanitary  and  reduces 
to  a  minimiuu  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  is  in- 
creasing the  popularity  of  the  modern  wood  pavement  This 
pavement  should  he  given  more  serious  consideration  for  light 
business  traffic  and  residence  streets  in  some  Wisconsin  cities 
than  is  given  it  at  the  present  time.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  tamarack  wood  of  Wisconsin  could  be  so  treated  and  used  to 
make  a  pavement  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  southern,  long- 
leaved  yellow  pine. 

Above  all,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  process 
of  treating  wooden  blocks  has  yet  been  devised  which  will  render 
them  impervious  for  a  period  longer  than  five  or  six  years. 
The  absorptive  nature  of  the  wooden  block  is  its  chief  objection. 
The  blocks  of  a  pavement  in  their  natural  state  absorb  the  ex- 
cretions from  horses;  the  wood  becomes  moist,  slimy  and  cov- 
ered, below  the  surface,  with  a  growth  of  fungus,  rendering  the 
pavement  unsanitary.  The  wooden  pavement,  when  used, 
should  be  made  abi^olutcly  impervious.  The  surface  of  tlie 
blocks  as  well  as  the  interspaces  between  the  blocks  should  l)e 
irn]iervious. 

T^lIsrKI.LANKOUS   STKKET  COXSTKUCTIONS. 

Curb  and  Gutter. — In  the  construction  of  all  pavements,  with 
perhaps  the  excoi>ti()n  of  broken  stone,  the  curb  and  gutter  are 
laid  before  the  street  itself  is  paved.  In  the  case  of  a  macadam 
pavoiiieiit,  it  is  preferable  to  lay  the  curl)  and  gutter  after  the 
j)aveinoiit  has  he(Mi  conipleted.  Depending  upon  the  materials 
used,  the  curb  and  iz;uttor  are  either  constructed  separately  or 
combined.  If  a  stone  or  woml  curb  is  constructed,  it  is  usually 
separate  from  the  gutter.  Tlie  asphalt  and  cement  gutters, 
however,  an^  usually  constructed  on  the  combination  plan. 
iro\vev(*r,  wlx're  the  ])ave]iient  its(^lf  serves  as  the  irutter,  a  sep- 
arate ccMueiit  curl)  is  usuallv  constructed.     In  some  instances 
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the  sidewalk  and  curb  are  connected,  in  which  case  we  have  a 
combined  sidewalk  and  curb.  This  combination  occurs  mainly 
where  cement  concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of  both  the 
curb  and  sidewalk. 

On  business  streets  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  maintain 
park  areas  between  the  pavement  and  the  sidewalk.  For  this 
reason,  the  curb  and  gutter  are  constructed  next  to  the  sidewalk, 
while  the  pavement  occupies  the  remaining  width  of  the  street. 
Those  pavements  which  are  considered  suitable  for  heavy  and 
light  business  traffic  streets  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  the  con- 
struction of  a  gutter  other  than  that  which  is  formed  by  the 
laying  of  the  pavement  next  to  the  curb.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  should  probably  be  made  in  the  case  of  wooden  block  pave- 
ments. It  has  been  shown  that  wooden  pavements  will  wear 
rapidly  through  the  stamping  of  the  horses  tied  to  the  curb. 
The  ahnost  constant  flow  of  water  in  the  gutters  also  hastens 
the  rate  of  decomposition.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  use 
the  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter  or  brick  gutter  and  stone 
curb  with  wooden  block  pavements. 

Wherever  brick,  stone  block  or  asphalt  pavements  are  con- 
structed, special  gutters  are  usually  unneocssaiy.  As  previously 
indicated,  the  curb  may  consist  of  cement,  stone  or  vitrified  clay. 
Which  one  is  used,  depends  mainly  upon  the  location  and  rela- 
tive cost.  If  cement  curb  is  used,  it  is  usually  constructed  with 
a  broad  base  tapering  to  three  or  four  inches  at  the  top.  It 
should  he  built  in  sections  as  in  the  construction  of  the  combined 
curb  and  gutter.  The  foundation  should  consist  of  from  six  to 
eight  inches  of  cinders  or  sand  and  gravel  which  should  be 
thoroughly  flooded  and  tamped  into  a  solid,  compact  mass.  The 
base  of  the  curb  should  he  set  at  least  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  finished  grade  of  the  street.  The  top 
of  the  curb  should  be  even  with  the  grade  of  the  sidewalk.  The 
thickness  of  the  curb  both  at  the  base  and  at  the  top,  should 
depend  upon  the  location  of  the  street  and  the  character  of  the 
traffic  which  it  sustains. 

^Vherever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  protect  the  curb  from 
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moisture,  drain  tile  should  be  laid  underneath  the  foundation 
at  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  and  connected  with  the  catch 
basins. 

Where  curbing  is  used  without  a  special  gutter,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  use  stone,  although,  in  some  of  the  northern  and  lake 
shore  cities,  wood  has  been  substituted.  Wood  must  necessarily 
be  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Even  though  creosoted,  it  is 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose. 

Several  varieties  of  stone  have  been  used  and  are  now  avail- 
able in  Wisconsin.  These  varieties  include  granite,  rhyolitcf, 
sandstone  and  limestone.  As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  on 
"Materials  Used  in  Road  Construction,"  granite  and  rhyolite 
are  the  most  durable  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  stone  available  in 
Wisconsin  for  curbing.  The  sandstones  differ  greatly  in  their 
strength  and  wearing  capacity.  In  a  few  localities  in  the  state, 
sandstone  is  quarried  which  is  well  suited  for  curbing,  but  there 
are  great  quantities  of  this  stone  in  other  sections  whch  is  value- 
less for  this  purpose.  The  limestone  which  is  quarried  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state  also  differs  greatly  in  its  suitability 
for  curbing.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  Niagara 
limestone,  in  which  the  quarries  at  Milwaukee,  Waukesha  and 
Lannon  are  located,  is  the  best  suited  of  any  limestone  in  Wis- 
consin for  curbing.  The  dimensions  of  the  blocks  used  for 
curbing  depend  mainly  upon  the  position  in  which  they  are 
used.  Where  they  are  placed  in  position  to  be  subjected  to  con- 
siderable wear,  they  should  be  at  least  six  inches  in  thickness 
and  have  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six  inches  below  the  finished 
sub-grade  of  the  street.  The  slabs  should  be  at  least  three  feet 
long.  That  part  of  the  curb  which  is  above  the  level  of  the 
street  should  be  truly  squared  and  dressed  so  that  when  the 
different  lengths  are  laid,  one  against  the  other,  the  joints  will 
not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  back  of  the  curb  stone 
should  be  dressed  smooth  and  even  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three 
inches,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  adjacent  sidewalk. 

In  selecting  curbing,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
lengths  which  show  l>edding  plans  or  other  evidences  of  lamina- 
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tion.  Stone  having  incipent  joints,  clay  seams  or  nodules 
should  be  positively  refused. 

The  corners  of  streets,  driveways  or  alleys  should  be  provided 
with  circular  curb  stones  of  the  same  material  and  dressed  simi- 
lar to  the  straight  curb  but  cut  to  such  a  radius  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  engineer.  The  corner  curbs  should  consist  of 
one  piece  of  stone. 

Concrete,  prepared  similar  to  that  used  for  the  foundation  to 
brick  and  other  pavements,  should  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
all  stone  curbing.  This  concrete  foundation  should  be  six 
inches  deep  and  have  a  breadth  of  twelve  inches.  The  curb 
stone  should  not  be  put  in  place  until  the  concrete  has  set.  Back 
of  the  curb,  six  inches  of  concrete  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
foundation  should  be  laid  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches. 

After  the  curb  stone  has  been  set  cement  mortar  or  concrete 
should  be  poured  into  all  open  spaces  either  in  the  end  joints  or 
back  of  the  curb.  Portland  cement  grouting,  consisting  of  one 
part  of  Portland  cement  and  one  part  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 
should  be  poured  over  the  concrete  bed  and  backing  until  all 
interstices  and  open  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  stones  are  com- 
pletely filled. 

Should  this  method  of  laying  the  curbing  prove  too  expensive, 
sand  and  gravel  or  cinders  may  be  substituted  for  the  concrete. 
In  this  case,  the  cinder  or  sand  and  gravel  foundation  should  be 
laid  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  thoroughly  compacted  by  tamp- 
ing. Back  of  the  curbing,  sand  and  gravel  or  cinders  should  be 
filled  for  a  space  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.  A  single  flat  stone 
should  be  imbedded  in  the  foundation  underneath  each  joint  to 
support  the  ends  of  the  curb  stones.  The  upper  surface  of  these 
stones  should  be  smooth  and  each  stone  should  support  an  end 
of  two  adjacent  lengths  of  curb. 

Where  the  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter  is  used,  the  earth 
should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  below  the  under 
surface  of  the  gutter.  The  sub-soil  should  be  thoroughly  com- 
pacted by  wetting,  rolling  or  ramming,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  clean  cinders  or  gravel  which  will  have,  when  consolidated, 
a  thickness  of  seven  inches.     Upon  this  foundation  should  be 
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spread  a  layer  of  concrete  niade  up  of  one  part  of  portland 
cement,  three  parts  of  clean,  coarse  sand  and  five  parts  of  clean, 
broken  qiiartzite,  granite  or  limestone  composed  of  pieces  from 
one  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the 
glitter  part  should  be  four  inches  and  that  of  the  curb  six  inches. 
The  curb  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  conform  to  the  grade  of 
the  sidewalk. 

Before  the  concrete  heds  have  set,  a  layer  of  cement  grouting 
composed  of  one  part  of  portland  cement  and  one  and  a  half 
parts  of  fine,  crushed  granite  or  quartzite  screenings  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface.  The  surface  layer  should  have  a  thick- 
ness of  one  inch  and  should  be  troweled  to  conform  to  the  desired 
grade.  The  smoother  the  surface  of  the  gutter  the  more  efficient 
will  it  be  in  removing  the  surface  water. 

The  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter  slxnild  Ix^  made  in 
blocks  ranging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length  as  preferred  by 
the  engineer.  (See  Plate  XXV.)  The  line  of  separation 
between  the  blocks  should  Ix^  perfect  and  distinct.  The  edge 
of  the  block  should  be  made  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  street, 
and  the  gutter  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  crown  of  the 
pavement.  Tn  nil  cases  tlie  gutter  at  the  line*  of  junction  with 
the  pavoiuent  sliould  be  one  half  to  one  inch  below  the  grade  of 
the  finislied  pavement. 

The  combined  cement  curb  and  iruttor,  constructed  in  this 

manner,  is  w(dl  suited  to  all  streets  except  tliose  having  park 
areas  l)etween  tlie  curb  and  tlie  sidewalk.  Wherever  a  grass 
plot  is  left  noxt  to  the  curl),  it  is  thought  that  this  style  of  curb 
and  gutter  construction  is  lx)th  unnecessarily  expensive  and 
inaristic.  I  lK*liev(^  that  a  well  constructed  gutter  having  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  and  a  breadth  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
inches,  meeting  and  conforming  to  the  grade  of  the  grass  plot 
on  one  side  and  the  crown  of  the  pavement  on  the  other,  is  far 
more  desirable  for  ])arked  streets.  This  method  of  constructing 
gutters  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  residential  streets  in  some 
of  the  eastern  cities  but  very  seldom  in  Wisconsin.  Under  the 
description  of  the  improved  streets  of  liaraboo,  there  will  be 
found   illustrations   of   this   gutter   as   constructed   by  W.    G, 
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KirchoflFor,  city  oiii»:ineor.  It  has  proved  eqnaliyA..ii^''."St;ry- 
iceahle  as  the  coinbiiied  curb  and  <i:iitter,  is  less  expensive 'Vt J  ^-r 
gives  the  street  a  better  appearance.  This  style  of  gutter  i^ 
especially  recommended  where  asphalt,  wooden  block,  macadam 
or  bituminous  macadam  pavements  are  constructed  on  residence 
streets. 

The  width  and  depth  of  a  gutter  should  dei)end  upon  the  max- 
imum volume  of  water  which  it  is  called  upon  to  carry.  If  the 
pavement  is  constructed  on  a  somewhat  steep  grade  and  the 
street  has  a  considerable  tributary  area,  the  gutter  should  be 
made  wider  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade  than  at  the  top.  In  case 
the  roadway  is  winding  and  the  grade  steep,  underground  storm 
w^ater  sewers  should  be  constructed  in  order  to  carrv  the  water 
away  without  flooding  the  pavement.  Wherever  there  is  a  turn 
in  the  roadway  sufficient  to  divert  the  water  from  the  gutter 
into  the  street,  there  should  be  an  inlet  to  an  underground  sewer 
by  which  the  water  can  be  removed  without  flowing  over  the 
pavement.  Engineers  and  street  superintendents  must  remem- 
ber that  water  flowing  in  a  gutter  or  any  other  channel  will  not 
turn  a  sharp  corner  without  overflowing.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  tlie  water  from  overflowing  the  gutter,  and 
unless  an  underground  inlet  is  provided  the  storm  w^ater  will 
wash  over  the  pavement,  causing  injury  thereto.  Macadam 
pavements  probably  suffer  more  than  any  other  class  from  this 
cause. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  errors  made  by  engineers  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  construction  of  gutters  is  the  tendency  to  make 
them  all  of  the  same  size  without  regard  to  the  volume  of  water 
which  they  may  l)o  called  upon  to  carry.  A  second  mistake  is  in 
the  construction  of  the  combined  curb  and  gutter  in  places 
where  only  the  gutter  is  necessary.  A  third  is  the  neglect  to 
provide  underground  sewers  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  In 
many  cities  a  perfect  system  of  surface  drainage  can  only  be 
established  when  there  is  combined  with  it  an  underground  sys- 
tem of  storm  sewers. 

The  following  specifications  copied  from  those  used  in  Wau- 
kesha and  Madison  give  the  usual  details  of  construction : 
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.*-••.     ..  WAUKESHA. 

'.'Glioltiibined  Cement  Curb  and  Gutter. — "The  combined  curb  and  gutter 
'fehall  consist  of  a  curb  five  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  haviiig  seyen 
inch  face  above  the  gutter,  and  a  gutter  fourteen  inches  wide.  The 
same  shall  be  constructed  in  alternate  sections  or  stones  six  feet  in 
length.  The  face  comer  of  the  curb  to  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  one 
and  one-half  inches,  the  gutter  to  be  laid  to  a  pitch  to  correspond  with 
the  crown  of  the  street.    The  whole  to  be  shaped  as  shown  on  plan. 

"At  the  street  corners  the  curb  and  gutter  to  be  rounded  to  a  trae 
quarter  circle  of  a  radius  of  six  feet  and  at  the  alley  and  private  driye- 
way  comers  to  a  true  quarter  circle  radius  of  two  feet. 

"The  space  over  which  the  curb  and  gutter  is  to  be  laid  shall  be 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  below  the  finished  surface  of  the 
gutter  flag  and  filled  in  with  cinders  or  grravel  four  inches  thick,  well 
rammed.  On  this  foundation  shall  be  constructed  the  concrete  four 
Inches  thick.  The  whole  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  the  curb 
and  gutter  monolithic.  The  concrete  shall  consist  of  three  parts  of 
No.  3  crushed  limestone  and  three  parts  sharp  bank  sand  or  fine  gravel 
and  one  part  of  American  Portland  cement  which  stands  the  highest 
test  by  cement  tester  at  Milwaukee. 

"The  sand,  stone  and  cement  shall  be  mixed  dry,  then  made  into  a 
mortar  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water.  When  spread  into  the  mould 
it  should  be  rammed  until  clean  water  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
second  or  finishing  layer  shall  consist  of  two  parts  Portland  cement 
and  three  parts  of  screened  bank  sand,  and  No.  4  crushed  granite  mixed 
in  proportion  to  give  the  best  results  and  is  to  be  put  upon  the  con- 
crete one  inch  thick  before  the  concrete  has  become  dry. 

"The  cement,  sand  and  granite  shall  be  mixed  dry,  after  which  suffi- 
cient water  shall  be  added  and  the  mortar  mixed  into  a  uniform  paste 
which  shall  be  laid  upon  the  concrete  and  troweled  or  rubbed  to  a 
hard,  smooth  surface  and  finished  with  a  broom. 

"The  curb  and  gutter  must  be  protected  from  injury  and  kept  moist 
and  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  perfectly  set. 

"The  contractor  will  provide  and  use  all  necessary  stakes,  planking, 
clamps,  etc.,  required  to  properly  shape  and  guide  the  alignment  and 
grade  of  the  curbing  and  gutter. 

"The  contractor  must  construct  the  cement  curb  and  gutter  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  settlements,  cracks  or  any  other  defects  due  to  bad 
materials  or  faulty  workmanship  shall  appear  therein  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  curb  and  gutter  to  conform  with  this  requirement  during 
the  period  of  two  years  the  contractor  must  make  prompt  repairs  at 
his  own  expense  upon  ten  days*  notice  in  writing  by  the  City  Bnglneer 
at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.' 
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'Combined  Cement  Curb  and  Gutter. — ^At  such  places  and  for  sucli 
distances  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  engineer  the  contractor  shall 
construct  a  combined  curb  and  gutter  as  follows:  The  space  oyer 
which  the  combined  curb  and  gutter  is  to  be  laid  shall  be  excavated  to 
a  depth  of  14  inches  below  the  finished  surface  of  the  gutter  flag.  The 
bottom  of  the  trench  shall  be  thoroughly  compacted  by  ramming,  any 
depressions  which  may  appear  being  filled  with  suitable  material  and 
properly  consolidated.  The  trench  will  then  be  filled  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  when  completed  with  old  macadam  stone  from  the  adjoin- 
ing street,  blended  with  fire  box  cinders,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
tamped  to  a  uniform  and  unyielding  surface.  Upon  this  foundation 
after  wetting,  the  combined  curb  and  gutter,  consisting  of  a  curb  six 
Inches  thick  and  varying  from  seven  inches  to  eight  inches  in  height 
above  the  gutter  flag,  shall  be  constructed  in  alternate  sections  of 
stones  approximately  six  feet  in  length.  The  gutter  flags  shall  be  six 
inches  in  width  from  the  face  of  the  curb,  and  both  curb  and  gutter 
shall  conform  in  dimensions  to  the  drawings  thereof.  The  combined 
curb  and  gutter,  excepting  the  outer  or  exposed  face  thereof  for  one 
Inch  in  depth,  shall  be  composed  of  portland  cement  concrete,  as 
specified;  thoroughly  rammed  into  place,  until  all  voids  shall  be  filled 
with  mortar  and  free  mortar  appears  on  the  surface.  The  second  or 
finishing  layer,  composed  of  granite  mortar  as  specified,  shall  be  put 
upon  the  core,  one  inch  in  thickness,  before  the  core  has  become  dry. 
The  surfaces  and  edges  of  the  curb  and  gutter  must  be  left  true  and 
exact  and  free  from  tool  marks.  The  curb  and  gutter  must  be  pro- 
tected^ from  injury  and  kept  moist  and  protected  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  until  perfectly  set. 

"The  surface  of  the  curb  and  gutter  shall  be  thoroughly  troweled 
and  finished  with  a  brush  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  curb  and 
gutter.  The  contractor  must  construct  the  curb  and  gutter  in  such 
manner  that  no  settlement,  cracks,  disallignment,  or  any  other  defects 
due  to  bad  materials  or  faulty  workmanship  shall  appear  therein  for 
a  period  of  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  work — only  such 
cement  shall  be  used  in  this  work  as  complies  with  the  foregoing 
specifications  and  has  been  proven  to  be  suitable  for  such  work  by 
extended  use.  The  contractor  shall  build,  without  extra  charge,  all 
Inlets'  necessary  to  properly  connect  the  curb  and  gutter  with  the 
culverts,  and  such  retaining  curbs  at  crossings  as  the  engineer  may 
direct.  The  corners  at  streets  and  driveways  shall  be  turned  to  such 
radius  as  the  engineer  shall  specify.  In  case  the  present  curb  or  curb 
and  gutter  or  parts  of  them  are  to  remain,  the  manner  of  connecting 
the  new  work  with  the  old  shall  be  specified  by  the  engineer  and  the 
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expense  thereof  be  determined  by  the  contractor  and  engineer  before 
the  work  shall  be  done,  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  bid  for  similar 
work." 

GRADIENT  AND  CROWN. 

Perhaps  no  two  factors  in  the  construction  of  streets  have 
called  forth  as  general  a  discussion  as  the  "grade"  and  "crown" 
of  the  pavefment.  I  have  expressed  myself  in  the  first  part  of 
this  report  on  the  subject  of  grades.  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  reduced  as  far  as  possible  in  the  business  parts  of  a  city,  but 
in  the  resident  districts  it  is  believed  that  the  grades  should  con- 
form as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  natural  contour  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  grades  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible.  Some  of  these  are  expressed  in  the  following  quota- 
tions. Sir  John  McXeil,  a  European  authority  on  road  con- 
struction, asserts  that  "If  a  road  has  no  greater  inclination  than 
one  in  40,  there  is  20  per  cent  less  cost  for  maintenance  than 
where  the  inclination  of  the  road  is  one  in  20.  This,"  he  says, 
^is  due  both  to  the  action  of  horses'  hoofs  and  to  sledging  and 
breaking  of  the  wheels  in  descent.  The  traction  force  required 
on  a  macadam  street  with  an  angle  of  repose  of  50  is  twice  that 
required  on  a  level."  ^* 

James  1).  TJeid  in  this  same  report  asserts  that,  ^^Easy  <rra- 
dients  are  preferable  to  dead  levels,  securing  drier  and  more 
compact  roads."  In  this  same  report  the  chief  engineering  in- 
spector of  the  local  government  board  of  highways  in  England 
and  Wales  says,  "If  a  ruling  gradient  of  about  one  in  30  could 
be  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country  except  for  very 
short  distances  and  in  cases  where  the  cost  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  advantages  gained,  an  immense  benefit  would 
be  derived  by  the  publicf 

Gillispie  in  his  report  on  road  construction  informs  us  that 
"It  is  profitable  to  the  traveler  to  go  2,000  or  3,000  feet  around 
to  avoid  ascending  a  hill  100  feet  high."     From  these  observa- 

♦Special  Consular  Reports  on  Streets  and   Highways,  Government 
printing  office,  1891.     Vol.  3,  page  411. 
flbid.,  page  595. 
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tions  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  a  gradient  of  one  in  thirty  or 
one  in  forty  increases  very  materially  the  cost  of  traction.  How- 
ever, we  are  constantly  expending  money  to  gratify  our  desire 
for  the  beautiful  and  artistic.  The  beauty  of  many  a  city  lies 
in  her  hills  and  our  better  sense  rebels  against  cutting  them 
down  in  order  to  make  level  roads. 

The  crown  of  the  pavement  should  depend  upon  the  gradient 
and  width  of  the  street.  If  a  pavement  is  extremely  convex, 
the  people  will  travel  in  the  middle  of  it ;  if  it  is  flat,  they  will 
travel  on  all  parts  alike.  In  the  case  of  the  first  pavement, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  ruts,  while  in  the  latter  this  is 
avoided.  In  one  of  Telford's  specifications  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing rule  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  the  pavement :  "In  giving 
a  convexitv  of  six  inches  to  a  road  of  30  feet  in  breadth,  the 
convexity  at  four  feet  should  be  only  one-half  inch,  at  nine  feet 
two  inches  and  at  fifteen  feet  six  inches.  Tliis  will  give  the 
form  of  a  flat  ellipse."  Giving  the  surface  of  a  road  an  elliptical 
shape  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  advantage  over  the  usual 
crown  which  makes  the  slope  imiform  from  the  center  to  the 
sides  of  the  pavement. 

The  aim  in  crowning  a  pavement  is  to  give  it  such  a  slope 
that  the  water  falling  on  the  surface  will  be  removed  by  the 
shortest  possible  course  and  with  least  injury  to  the  pavement. 
A  high  crown  where  the  gradient  is  steep  will  deflect  the  water 
into  the  gutters  much  more  rapidly  than  one  which  is  flat.  The 
water  flowing  off  from  the  surface  of  a  street  is  an  active  agent 
of  erosion,  and  if  permitted  to  flow  lengthwise  of  the  pavement 
it  will  constantly  increase  both  in  volume  and  velocity.  Any  in- 
crease in  the  volume  or  velocity  of  a  stream  increases  greatly  its 
erosive  power.  For  this  reason  the  surface  water  should  be 
conducted  by  as  short  a  route  as  possible  into  the  gutter. 

WIDTH  OF  PAVEMENT. 

The  width  of  a  pavement  should  depend  primarily  upon  the 
width  of  the  highway.  In  the  business  sections  of  a  city,  all  of 
that  portion  of  the  highway  which  is  not  occupied  by  the  side- 
walk should  be  devoted  to  the  curb,  gutter  and  pavement.     The 
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fact  that  many  of  the  cities  have  been  laid  out  upon  a  narrow 
plan  often  accounts  for  the  business  streets  being  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  Owing  to  the  frequently 
congested  condition  of  tliese  thoroughfares,  new  streets  that  are 
laid  out  are  often  broad  avenues  that  are  wider  than  is  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  traffic.  It  frequently  happens  that 
these  broad  avenues  are  paved  from  curb  to  curb,  involving  an 
expense  for  construction  and  maintenance  that  is  altogether  un- 
necessary. 

All  residence  streets  should  consist  of  a  central  pavement  for 
carriages  and  horses,  gutters  to  carry  off  the  water,  park  areas 
for  grass  and  shade  trees  and  sidewalks  for  pedestrians.  The 
pavement  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
but  any  greater  width  is  unnecessary  and  expensive.  Next  to 
the  property  line  on  both  sides  of  a  street  there  should  be  laid  off 
an  adequate  width  of  the  highway  for  sidewalk  purposes  and  the 
remaining  space  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  pavement  should 
be  set  aside  for  park  purposes.  This  plot  of  ground  should  be 
sodded  and  planted  with  one  or  two  rows  of  shade  trees,  depend- 
ing upon  its  width.  The  planting  and  care  of  the  shade  trees, 
as  well  as  the  sodding  of  the  park,  should  })e  under  the  immedi- 
ate supen-ision  of  the  street  superintendent.  The  planting  of 
the  trees  and  the  sodding  of  the  ground  should  be  in  accordance 
with  some  general  scheme  adopted  by  the  board  of  public  works. 
The  maintenance  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  high- 
way, should  lx>  under  the  supervision  of  the  street  superintend- 
ent and  should  be  paid  for  ])y  the  abutting  property  owners 
(two-thirds),  and  from  the  general  fund  (one-third). 

Accompanying  the  discussion  of  the  Madison  pavements  will 
bo  found  several  plates  illustrating  the  methods  of  parking  the 
streets  in  tliat  citv. 

SIDEWALKS. 

In  all  parts  rif  Wisconsin,  up  to  ^nthin  a  few  years  afro,  it 
has  Iwen  eustoniarv  to  construct  most  of  the  sidewalks  out  of 
wood.  In  some  places  ono-ineh  pine  lK>ards  have  been  used  and 
in  other  ]>laces  two-inch  oak  planks.     It;  some  cities  the  side- 
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walks  have  consisted  mainly  of  two  planks  twelve  inches  wide, 
laid  side  by  side,  making  a  walk  two  feet  wide.  In  other  places, 
walks  have  been  constructed  six  or  eight  feet  wide.  The  width 
of  the  sidewalk  usually  varies  with  the  traffic  on  the  street  and 
flie  distance  from  the  business  center.  If  one  should  start  from, 
the  business  section  of  any  of  the  smaller  cities  in  Wisoonsin 
and  follow  a  main  thoroughfare  out  into  the  country,  he  would 
pass  over  sidewalks  which  constantly  decrease  in  width  until  he 
stepped  from  a  single  board  into  a  narrow,  beaten  foot  path. 
Also,  as  a  rule,  the  materials  change  from  stone,  cement  or  brick 
to  wood  as  the  outskirts  are  approached.  In  nearly  every  city 
there  are  examples  of  sidewalks  which  have  been  constructed 
without  any  regard  for  the  amoimt  or  character  of  the  traffic 
which  necessitates  their  construction. 

Inj  many  cities  wooden  sidewalks  have  imdoubtedly  been  the 
most  expensive  item  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  thor- 
oughfares. This  has  not  been  due  to  the  excessive  cost  of  lum- 
ber or  labor  but  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  cost  of  personal 
injury  cases  brought  against  the  cities  on  account  of  defective 
walks.  Wooden  sidewalks  in  themselves  are  not  everywhere 
costly  to  construct  but  unless  they  are  kept  in  perfect  repair  they 
are  very  unsatisfactory'  to  the  pedestrian. 

At  the  present  time  the  wooden  sidewalk  is  being  rapidly  re- 
placed by  flag  stone,  cement  concrete,  bituminous  concrete  and 
brick.  In  some  Wisconsin  cities  the  building  of  wooden  side- 
walks within  certain  districts  is  prohibited. 

The  usual  sidewalk  on  a  business  street  has  a  width  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet^  Along  residence  streets,  a  width  of  four 
feet  is  usually  adequate  to  accommodate  the  traffic  All  side- 
walks within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  should  be  imder 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  street  superintendent. 

In  the  constniction  of  portland  cement  concrete  (granolitliic) 
walks  the  same  cautions  should  be  observed  as  in  the  laying  of 
concrete  foundations  for  brick  or  other  pavements.  The  strip 
upon  which  the  sidewalk  is  to  be  constructed  should  be  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches  below  the  finished  grade 
of  the  walk  and  parallel  to  it.     Soft  or  mucky  material  should 
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be  removed  and  replaced  with  clean  sand,  cinders  or  gravel,  all 
of  which  should  be  firmly  compacted  by  ramming  or  rolling. 
After  the  subgrade  has  been  made  to  conform  to  the  finished 
grade  of  the  sidewalk,  it  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  with  clean  cinders  or  cubical  broken  stone.  This  laver 
of  cinders  or  broken  stone  may  be  omitte<l  where  the  subsoil 
is  sand  or  gravel.  After  this  layer  has  been  thoroughly  wetted 
and  compacted  by  ramming  or  rolling,  a  layer  of  conci^ete,  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness  when  comi>ressed,  should  \w 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  Where  driveways  cross  the  side- 
walk, the  thickness  of  this  laver  of  concrete  should  be  increased 
to  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

After  the  concrete  has  been  spread,  it  should  be  ranmied  until 
free  mortar  appears  at  the  surface.  Before  the  concrete  is  dry 
the  finishing  layer  should  be  added.  This  layer  should  hava  a 
thickness  of  one  inch  and  should  be  composed  of  one  part  r»f 
Portland  cement  and  one  part  of  crushed  granite  or  quartzite, 
the  particles  of  which  should  not  he  larger  than  one-fourth  of  an 
indi  nor  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  their  greatest  di- 
ameter. In  preparing  this  finishing  mixture,  the  cement  and 
crushe<l  granite  should  be  mixed  dr\',  after  wliieli  sufficient 
wat(*r  should  l>e  added  to  make  a  uniform  j)a8te.  The  surface 
laver  should  be  troweled  to  a  hard,  smooth  surface  after  which 
it  should  be  corrugated  by  brooming. 

The  sidewalk  should  be  laid  in  alternate  sections  not  more 
than  f(mr  feet  long.  At  crossings,  alleys  or  entrances  to  ])rivate 
driveways,  the  cement  concrete  should  be  connected  with  the 
gutter  and  laid  in  longitudinal  strips  not  over  four  inches  in 
width,  lengthwise  of  the  sidewalk. 

At  street  intersections  it  has  not  })een  thought  advisable  t/) 
constniet  the  cross  walks  of  cement  concrete,  although  the  afv 
proaches  to  the  sidewalk,  extending  out  as  far  as  the  gutter,  are, 
as  ii  nile,  built  out  of  cement  concrete. 

The  gutters  are  usually  spanned  with  iron  aprons  which  con- 
nect the  cement  approaches  with  the  crosswalk. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  granolithic  sidewalk  is  its 
extremely  slippery  surface.     The  slipperiness,  however,  can  be 
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lessened  in  several  ways.  The  surface  can  be  grooved  or  cor- 
rugated ;  the  walk  can  he  laid  in  smaller  sections ;  or  coarser  ma- 
terial can  be  useil  for  the  surface  layer.  The  practice  of  trowel- 
ing the  surface,  which  has  been  so  common,  should  be  stopped. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  granolithic  walk  should  be  broomed  and  not 
troweled.  Krooming  the  surface  of  the  walk  gives  it  a  rough- 
ness which  is  very  desirable.  Further  than  this,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  cover  all  the  coai^ser  particles  of  tlie  surface  layer 
with  cement  grouting,  leaving  it  very'  smooth.  This  is  very  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  cement  gutters  where  a  smooth  surface  is 
required,  but  is  not  satisfactory-  for  sidewalks.  Instead  of  sur- 
facing the  walk  with  gi'outing,  free  from  coarse  particles  of 
stone,  the  grouting  should  contain  an  abundance  of  crushed  gran'- 
ito  or  quartzite  fragments  from  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  their  greatest  diameter.  The  ]mblic  un\y  object  to  this 
method  of  construction  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  roughness  of  the 
surface  has  a  tendencv  to  wear  out  shoes.  However,  the  mu- 
nicipal  authorities  must  expect  that  the  public  will  complain 
either  that  the  |)avemont  is  too  slippery  or  too  rough.  If  we 
are  to  choose  between  a  rough  and  a  smooth  pavement,  it  will  be 
safer  to  select  the  former. 

Flag  stone  or  brick  sidewalks  should  be  lai<l  on  a  conci*ete 
foundation  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  cement  concrete 
sidewalk  alK)VG  described.  A  concrete  foundation,  four  inches 
in  thickness,  consisting  of  portland  cement  and  dean  broken 
stone,  should  always  l>e  constnicted.  Upon  this  foundation 
there  should  be  s])read  a  cushion  of  sand  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  u])on  which  the  brick  should  ho  laid  on  the 
flat  side,  crosswise  of  the  pavement.  Brick  of  special  shapes  are 
nf)W  manufactured  for  sidew^alk  puriwses.  Sidewalk  brifk 
should  have  corrugated  surfaces  and  should  be  larger  than  the 
ordinary  paving  brick.  The  block  size  of  the  jiaving  brick  is 
pref err  able  to  the  building  size  for  sidewalk  construction. 

Whatever  kind  of  brick  are  used,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  laid  on  a  well  constructed  foundation  and  that  the 
surface  be  made  impervious  by  filling  tlie  joints  with  portland 
cement  grouting,  as  in  the  case  of  bricki  pavements. 
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Brick  *wlddi  are  used  for  sidewalk  purposes  should  be  thor- 
ou^j  vitrified.  Common  building  brick,  such  as  have  been 
used  in  some  Wisconsin  cities  for  sidewalk  purposes,  are  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  withstand  the  friction  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. Some  of  the  bride  factories  in  Wisconsin  are  manufac- 
turing what  is  known  as  a  sewer  brick,  a  hard  burned  common 
brick,  whidbi  if  carefully  selected  can  be  used  for  sidewalk  con- 
struction. The  use  of  soft  building  bride  for  sidewalks  in  some 
of  the  cities  has  unfortunately  prejudiced  the  public  against  the 
use  of  brick  of  any  kind.  This  prejudice  which  works  against 
the  use  of  vitrified  as  well  as  building  brick  is  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. Building  brick  are  seldom  suitable  for  sidewalks,  but 
vitrified  brick  are  veiy  satisfactory  when  properly  laid. 

A  brick  pavement  constructed  out  of  semi-vitrified  brick  is 
less  slippery  than  one  constructed  out  of  bride  which  have  been 
tiboroughly  vitrified.  For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  semi-vitrified  bride  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  very 
hard  brick  which  are  spedfied  for  street  pavements.  The  cor- 
rugated brick  which  are  being  manufactured  at  the  present  time 
are  much  less  slippery  than  the  ordinary  paving  brick  and 
should  always  be  given  the  preference. 

Flagstones  have  been  used  very  generally  for  sidewalk  pur- 
poses throughout  Wisconsin.  Various  kinds  of  stone  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  most  important  being  granite,  limestone, 
sandstone  and  rhyolite.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandstone^ 
most  of  these  become  slippery  with  wear.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  re-dress  the  limestone  and  granite  flagstones  when  they  be- 
come so  slippery  as  to  be  unsafe.  Although  sandstone,  as  a  rule, 
is  the  surest  and  safest  sidewalk  stone,  it  usually  wears  away 
more  rapidly  than  either  of  the  other  kinds.  If  a  sandstone 
chances  to  be  a  little  soft,  it  will  wear  so  rapidly  as  to  require 
replacement  in  a  few  years.  If  the  sandstone  is  hard,  approach- 
ing the  nature  of  a  quartzite,  it  takes  on  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  granite,  and  will  become  slippery  with  age.  A  semi-in- 
durated sandstone  is  considered  the  best  all  around  stone  for 
sidewalks  for  any  but  the  business  streets.  A  coarse  grained 
granite  is  equally  as  desirable  but  is  usually  much  more  ex- 
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pensiva  Limestone  flagging  is  the  least  expensive  of  all,  and 
on  account  of  its  greater  strengtli  has  been  used  in  preference  to 
sandstone.  Along  business  streets  in*  large  cities,  limestone, 
granite  and  rhyolite  are  the  only  stones  in  Wisconsin  which  can 
be  used  \vith  safety.  Except  for  the  business  streets  of  the 
large  cities  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  rural  districts,  tliere 
will  be  very  little  future  demand  for  flagging  stones  for  side- 
walk purposes.  Portland  cement  concrete  (granolithic)  walks 
are  so  much  cheaper  and  the  materials  so  much  more  accessible 
that  they  are  everywhere  rapidly  replacing  the  flag  stones. 

There  is  no  sidewalk,  cement  concrete,  brick  or  flag  stone^ 
which  will  not  be  slippery  if  covered  with  ice.  Every  kind  of 
sidewalk  will  sooner  or  later  have  depressions  on  its  surface  in 
which  water  will  accumulate  and  freeze  during  cold  weatlior. 

In  order  that  the  water  which  falls  on  the  sidewalk  may  be 
quickly  removed,  it  should  slope  toward  the  street  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  inch  in  ten  feet. 

The  sidewalk  or  street  pavement  may  have  a  color  which  is 
dazzling  and  consequently  annoying  to  the  eyes.  A  white  mar- 
ble building  is  beautiful  when  viewed  in  the  soft  rays  of  a  full 
moon,  but  the  dazzling  reflection  of  a  noonday  summer's  sun  is 
almost  unbearable.  A  black  pavement  is  sombre  and  imattractr 
ive  and  absorbcs  the  heat  from  the  sim,  making  the  surface  often 
unbearably  hot  The  red  or  bro\va  colored  pavement  or  side- 
walk is  more  pleasing  than  the  black  but  this  still  has  a  capacity 
to  absorb  and  retain  the  heat,  making  the  pavement  frequently 
a  source  of  annoyance  during  the  hot  summer  days.  The  red- 
dish brown  paving  brick  which  are  used  so  extensively  on  the 
streets  of  some  of  our  cities  increase  very  materially  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  in  tlieir  immediate  vicinity.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day  the  brick  absorb  tlie  heat  giving  it  off 
again  as  the  surrounding  atmosphere  cools  off  in  the  evening. 

Every  one  has  had  more  or  less  experience  using  a  soapstone 
or  brick  to  keep  the  feet  and  hands  warm  during  winter  jour- 
neys. The  brick  pavement,  the  same  as  the  soapstone,  acts  as  a 
storage  rersorvoir  for  the  heat  of  the  noonday  siunmer's  sim. 
When  evening  approaches  the  heat  is'  given  out  again  to  the  at- 
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luosphere  of  the  narrow  street  This  same  absorption  and  ra- 
diation of  heat  takes  place  in  the  case  of  asphalt  and  stone  block 
pavements  as  well  as  brick. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  most  pleasing  color  for  a  side- 
walk or  pavement,  and  the  one  which  would  be  the  least  injur- 
ious to  the  tpyes,  would  be  a  dark  green.  Tlie  trap  rock  ma- 
cadam pavement  comes  nearest  to  a  green  color  of  any  whidi  is 
now  being  built  However,  the  color  of  this  pavement  is  not 
exactly  green,  being  more  on  a  grayish  order.  The  glass  blocks 
which  are  being  manufactured  in  France,  and  which  may  be 
used  for  either  street  ])avements  or  sidewalks,  may  come  more 
nearly  to  supplying  the  desired  color  than  any  material  now 
on  the  market. 

CROSS  WAT.KS. 

Cross  walks  may  be  constructed  out  of  stone,  brick,  asphalt 
or  wooden  block.  The  material  used  usually  depends  upon  the 
character  of  tlie  pavement.  In  the  case  of  a  granite  block  pave- 
ment, the  crossings  are  usually  constructed  out  of  three  ro^vs  of 
cn)ssiTi;2:  stones  laid  one-half  inch  above  the  adjoining  pavement 
and  resting  upon  a  sand  cushion  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pav- 
ing blocks.  The  Ix'st  crossing  stones  are  granite  or  rliyolite, 
having  a  foundation  wndth  of  sixteen  inches,  a  de])th  of  from 
six  to  seven  inches  and  a  length  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  The 
top  surface  sh(mld  be  ^^lnooth  and  tlie  ends  squared  and  ham- 
mer dix^sed  so  as  to  fonii  close  joints  to  their  full  de])ths.  The 
crossing  stones  should  he  laid  one  foot  apart  and  to  gTade  as 
specified  by  the  engineer. 

A  raised  stone  protection  curb  four  inches  in  thickness  and 
eight  fcM^t  long  should  be  set  so  as  to  leave  a  gutter  eight  inches 
in  width  iH^xt  to  the  street  curb.  The  to]>  of  the  protection  curb 
should  be  tv;o  inches  l)elow  the  crossing  pavement. 

In  the  case  of  a  brick  pavement  each  street  and  alley  cross 
walk  should  be  eh^vated  for  a  width  of  at  least  eight  feet,  with  a 
gutter  of  eight  inches  clear  width  next  to  the  curb.  A  raised 
stone  protection  curb  four  inches  in  thickness  and  ten  feet  in 
lemrtli,  should  be  set  in  concrete,  so  as  to  leave  a  gutter  eight 
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inches  wide  next  to  the  street  curb.     The  tap  of  such  protection 
curb  should  be  two  inches  below  the  crossing  pavement 

Where  the  pavements  are  of  broken  stone  and  the  cross  walks 
are  of  brick,  the  latter  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  wide;  should 
be  laid  on  a  concrete  foimdation  at  least  four  inches  thick;  and 
should  have  a  crown  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  concrete 
foundation  should  be  constructed  as  in  the  case  of  a  brick  pave- 
ment and  the  brick  should  be  laid  on  edge  and  grouted  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

Where  flag  stone  or  asphalt  cross  walks  are  used,  they  should 
be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  flag  stone  sidewalks  and 
asphalt  pavements. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  which  one  can  make  on  the  cross 
walks  in  most  Wisconsin  cities  is  that  they  are  too  narrow.  The 
cross  walks  are  not  broad  enough  either  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  keep  the  wheels  from  covering  them  with  mud  and 
refuse.  The  tendency  has  been  to  construct  narrow  cross  walks 
with  flat  crowns.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  way  to 
minimize  the  cost  and  at  the  same  time  cater  to  the  driving  pub- 
lic by  maintaining  a  smooth  pavement.  The  public,  as  a  whole, 
is  best  acconmiodated  by  a  wide  crossing  with  a  gentle  gradient 
If  the  cross  walk  is  wide  the  crown  may  be  higher  than  in  the 
ordinary  narrow  cross  walk  and  yet  be  less  disagreeable  to  pass- 
ing vehicles. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


DRAINAGE. 


The  establishment  of  conditions  whereby  a  road  bed  will  be 
comparatively  dry  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  in  the  construction  of  any  pavement. 
MacAdam  has  truthfully  said  "That  while  a  road  is  preserved 
in  a  dry  state,  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  sinking  and  that 
it  does  in  fact  carry  the  road  and  the  carriage  also."  A  poorly 
drained  road,  besides  increasing  the  power  for  traction  of  loaded 
vehicles,  involves  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  for 
maintenance  during  wet  weather.  In  the  construction  of  any 
pavement  provision  should  be  made  for  the  removal  of  water 
which  may  seep  into  the  sub-grade,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of 
that  which  remains  upon  the  surface.  In  case  the  sub-soil  is 
poorly  drained,  and  especially  if  it  is  of  a  finely  porous  nature, 
the  pavement  will  be  injured  through  the  absorption  of  water. 

A  pavement  should  Ix^  so  constnieted  that  the  water  which  falls 
upon  the  surface  will  be  carried  off  imobstnicted  to  the  drain- 
age channels  on  either  side.  If  this  is  done  a  somewhat  porous 
pavement  may  be  rendered  practically  impervious.  A  pave- 
ment with  an  uneven  surface  will  gather  the  rain  water  into 
puddles,  which  will  in  time  saturate  almost  any  of  tlie  common 
pavements. 

TW  classes  of  drainacre,  surface  and  undercround,  arc  ordina- 
rily distinguished  in  a  discussion  of  street  constniotions.  Under- 
ground drainage,  as  the  term  implies,  is  the  removal,  by  means 
of  underground  drains,  of  water  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
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pavement  or  the  undefrlying  sub-soil.  Surface  drainage,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  removal  of  the  surface  water  by  means  of  open 
gutters  and  underground  sewers. 

The  removal  of  the  underground  water  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  underground  drains.  The  removal  of  the  surface 
water  is  accomplished  either  by  gutters  alone  or  by  gutters  in 
conjunction  with  underground  sewers.  Whether  underground 
or  surface  drainage  or  both  are  established  depends  altogether 
upon  local  conditions.  The  size  and  depth  at  which  the  drains 
are  laid  also  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  pavement. 

UNDEKGEOUND  DRAINS. 

Underground  drains  may  be  constructed  crosswise  or  length- 
wise of  the  road.  Occasionally  a  combination  system  of  longi- 
tudinal and  cross  drains  is  used,  but  more  frequently  the  drains 
are  laid  in  a  single  direction.  Longitudinal  drains  may  be 
constructed  either  in  the  middle  of  the  road  or  on  one  or  both 
sides.  These  drains  may  be  built  out  of  broken  stone,  poles  and 
bnish,  flag-stone  or  drain  tile,  as  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing drawings.  See  PI.  XXXIII.  The  drains  should  be  con- 
structed sufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  danger  of  frost  under  nor- 
mal atmospheric  conditions  and  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  maximum  flow  of  water  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Further,  they  sliould  be  of  such  shape  and  so  laid  that 
the  water  passing  through  them  will  remove  all  earth  which 
may  chance  to  seep  in  through  the  joints. 

SURFACE  DRAINS. 

Storm  Water  Sewers  and  Gutters, — The  surface  drains  or 
gutters  at  the  roadside  should  be  made  large  enough  so  that  they 
will  not  overflow  during  heavy  storms. 

In  a  perfect  system  of  storm  water  drainage  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  combine  underground  storm  water  sewers  with  sur- 
face gutters.  Wherever  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  sur- 
face gutters  becomes  so  great  as  to  require  the  construction  of 
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gutterrs  out  of  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street^  they  ahould 
be  oonneeted  with  underground  sewers  through  which  the  water 
may  be  carried  outside  of  the  city.  Undergnound  storm  water 
sewers  are  very  necessary  where  the  grades  are  steep.  Steep 
gradee  increase  the  velocity  of  the  water,  multiplying  the  erosive 
power  of  the  running  water.  This  accounts  very  largely  for  the- 
occurrence  of  deep  guUeys  near  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  coun- 
try roads. 

In  cities  where  the  domestic  sewerage  system  empties  by  grav- 
ity into  a  lake  or  stream,  the  storm  water  may  be  carried  into 
catch  basins  and  from  thence  into  these  sewers.  In  fact  thc 
storm  water  flowing  through  these  sewers,  at  intervals,  cleanses 
and  purifies  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  very  beneficial.  In 
case  a  cily  is  so  situated  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pump  the- 
sewerage,  the  storm  water  should  be  carried  off  by  a  separate 
system  of  sewers. 

Storm  water  sewers  may  be  constructed  out  of  cement,  vitri- 
fied pipe,  brick  or  iron  pipe.  They  are  not  intended  to  drain 
Ihe  pavement  or  sub-soil,  but  are  constructed  solely  to  remove 
the  water  which  flows  in  the  gutters.  For  this  reason  they 
should  be  made  water  tight.  They  should  be  of  large  size  and 
in  order  to  insure  a  strong  scouring  action,  a  narrow  base  and 
a  broad  top  are  desirable. 

The  kind  and  size  of  sewers  to  construct,  and  the  depth  at 
which  they  should  be  laid,  are  questions  which  must  be  answered 
separately  for  each  locality. 

The  question  of  gutter  construction  is  more  closely  connected 
with  street  paving  than  that  of  sewers.  The  gutter  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  part  of  the  pavement  and  must  be  considered  with  it  in 
any  plan  of  street  improvement.  Situated  as  it  is,  next  to  the 
curb,  the  gutter  is  seldom  driven  over  and  cannot  be  objected  to  if 
it  is  both  noisy  and  slippery.  However,  it  must  be  durable  and  of 
such  size  and  shape  that  it  will  quickly  and  effectually  remove 
the  surface  water.  It  is  important  also  in  resident  districts, 
that  the  curb  shall  be  neat  and  artistic,  as  well  as  serviceable. 

In  the  business  section  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the- 
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•artistic  features  of  the  curbing,  emphasis  naturally  being  placed 
upon  the  question  of  serviceability.  Along  business  streets  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  the  jolting  of  heavy  teams  and  the 
pounding  of  draft  horses  as  they  wheel  up  alongside  the  curb. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  curb  and  gutter  should  be  laid 
'On  a  strong  substantial  foundation.  Stone,  cement,  brick,  as- 
phalt and  coal  tar  compositions  are  all  in  common  use  for  curb 
and  gutter  constructions.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  dur- 
able of  these  is  the  portland  cement  combined  curb  and  gutter, 
illustrated  in  the  plates  accompanying  this  and  the  preceding 
'Chapter.  The  curb  and  gutter,  as  previously  noted,  can  both 
be  made  of  any  thickness  required  to  withstand  the  traffic.  The 
form  and  size  of  the  gutter  and  curb  vary  in  different  places. 

Before  pavements  are  constructed  or  sewers  laid  in  villages, 
town  or  cities  contemplating  these  improvements,  sewer  districts 
should  be  established.  Definite  plans  should  be  made  for  the 
removal  and  disposition  of  both  the  sewage  and  storm  water.  A 
•comprehensive  plan  should  be  made  in  which  the  city  should  be 
divided  up  into  districts. 

Along  ^\dth  tlie  pcnnanent  improvement  of  the  highways 
should  come  the  laying  of  conduits  for  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires,  g:as  pipes  and  such  other  underground  con- 
structions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
municipal  serv^ice.  Every  underground  construction  which 
will  be  needed  during  tlie  life  of  the  pavement  should  be 
in  place  before  work  is  commenced  on  the  pavement  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  early  decay  of  city  pavements  is  the  laying 
•of  water  pipes,  gas  pipes  and  sewer  mains,  on  accoimt  of  which 
the  pavement  must  l>e  repeatedly  torn  up  and  relaid. 

The  construction  of  asphalt  pavements  carries  with  it  the 
desirability  of  using  a  combination  of  brick  and  stone  for  curb 
and  gutter.  In  many  instances  no  special  gutter  is  constructed. 
However,  on  streets  where  the  traffic  is  heavy,  three  or  four 
rows  of  paving  blocks  may  be  advantageously  laid  next  to  the 
curb  as  illustrated  in  Plate  XXXV.  Stone,  cement  or  vitrified 
•clay  curbing  may  be  used  with  the  brick  gutter.     It  is  custom- 
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ary,  however,  to  use  a  gcood  quality  of  stone,  either  granite  or 
limestone,  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  construction  of  brick  pavements,  the  brick  are  usually 
laid  up  to  the  curb,  in  whidi  case  the  pavement  itself  serves 
as  a  gutter  to  carry  away  the  water.  It  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  lay  ten  or  fifteen  rows  of  brick  lengthwise  of  the 
street,  raising  several  rows  next  to  the  curb,  thereby  forming  a 
gutter  which  will  keep  the  water  away  from  the  curb.  The 
curb  in  this  case  may  be  either  stone,  cement  or  vitrified  clay. 

In  the  case  of  stone  block  pavements,  it  is  usually  unneces- 
sary to  provide  a  special  gutter.  The  curbing,  as  in  the  case  of 
brick  pavements,  may  be  stone,  cement  or  vitrified  clay.  The 
use  of  stone  block  as  a  paving  material  is  in  itself  evidence  that 
the  street  is  subject  to  very  hea\'^'  traffic,  and  consequently  it  is 
important  that  the  curbing  should  be  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  character.  Heavy  granite  or  concrete  will  prove  the 
most  serviceable. 

In  the  case  of  a  macadam  or  telford  pavement  one  may  choose 
between  a  cement  combined  curb  and  gutter ;  an  asphalt  or  coal 
tar  concrete  curb  and  gutter ;  a  flagstone  gutter  and  stone  curb ; 
or  a  brick  gutter  with  stone  curb.  Each  of  these  constructions 
has  its  special  advantage,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used.  The  flagstone  gutter  is,  as  a  rule,  the  cheapest 
to  build,  and  if  well  constructed,  it  will  prove  serviceable  for  a 
great  many  years.  For  a  residence  street,  however,  it  is  some- 
what untidy  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  collecting  refuse  from 
the  water  which  flows  off  from  the  surface  of  the  street.  The 
brick  gutter  is  also  subject  to  the  same  criticism,  but  to  a  less 
extent.  Both  of  these  gutters  are  more  durable  than  the  broken 
stone  pavement  and  should  he  used  where  other  gutters  are  not 
available'.  For  a  broken  stone  road,  cement  concrete  and  as- 
phalt concrete  have  proven  most  desirable.  In  business  sections 
of  the  city  the  asphalt  concrete  is  little  used  on  account  of  its 
somewhat  less  durability,  but  in  the  resident  sections  and  park 
areas  tiie  ai-tistic*  feature  ut  the  gutter  is  irniK>rtant  and  it  bo- 
comes  a  matter  of  taste  whether  cement  or  asphalt  concrete  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 
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In  business  sections  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  curb  which 
will  protect  the  sidewalk,  and  conseguefntly  pedestrians^  from 
heavy  moving  vehicles.  In  residence  portions  of  the  city, 
curbing  is  in  many  instances  entirely  unnecessary  and  can  be 
omitted  from  the  construction  with  perfect  safety. 

The  omission  of  the  curb  from  the  street  construction  neces- 
sitates a  modification  of  the  usual  gutter.  The  shape  which 
shoidd  be  used  differs  somewhat  from  the  combined  curb  and 
gutter,  as  sho^Ti  in  Plate  XXVII. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  alleys  are  paved  with  cobble 
stones  and  being  somewhat  narrow,  the  pavement  is  built  concave 
at  the  center.  This  manner  of  construction  necessitates  a  single 
gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  engineers  that  it  would  not  only  be  less  expensive  but  also 
more  desirable  to  have  a  single  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment rather  than  a  pair  of  gutters,  one  on  each  side.  The  ini- 
tial cost  of  construction  would  certainly  be  less  and  one  has 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  also 
be  proportionately  less.  There  are,  however,  serious  objections 
to  this  form  of  street  construction.  A  gutter  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  would  interfere  with  the  construction  of  street  rail- 
way tracks,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  even  a  consideration  of 
this  plan  unwarranted.  Loaded  wagons  could  be  backed  up  to 
the  curb  only  with  difficulty.  The  pavement  would  also  receive 
the  refuse  washed  from  the  sidewalk  and  adjacent  land. 

Culverts. — The  culvert  is  that  part  of  the  surface  gutter 
which  is  carried  under  the  pavement  at  the  street  intersections. 
Where  pavements  are  laid  correctly  the  water  carried  by  the 
gutters  will  pass  under  the  pavement  next  to  the  cross  walk  or 
under  the  cross-walk  itself.  In  many  instances,  however,  cul- 
verts are  not  built  and  the  gutter  continues  open.  Culverts  may 
be  constructed  out  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  cement  or  sewer  pipe. 
Sewer  pipe,  cement  and  brick  are  at  the  present  time  used  most 
generally.  A  wooden  culvert  is  at  the  most  only  a  temporary 
expedient  and  should  never  be  constructed  except  in  a  case  of 
emergency. 
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Miscellaneous. — Among  the  miscellaneous  constructions  to  be 
consideired  are  man-holes,  catch  basins,  flush  tanks,  lamp  holes 
and  valve-boxes.  The  manner  in  which  these  should  be  built 
and  their  relation  to  the  pavement  are  discussed  in  all  standard 
text-books  on  street  paving.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  pavemefnt  surrounding  these  openings  is  well  protected. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PAVEMENTS   CONSTRUCTED   IN   THE  LARGER 

CITIES  OF  WISCONSIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  primarily  to  eonsideit  the  dif- 
ferent pavements  constructed  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wisconsin 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  cJianges  in  methods  of  construction 
and  materials  used,  which  have  resulted  from  these  experiences. 
Accompanying  the  text  are  sketch  maps  of  the  cities  showing  the 
streets  improved  and  the  kinds  of  pavements  in  the  various 
cities.  In  tlie  text  the  cost  of  construction,  the  condition  of  the 
traffic,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  streets  are  all  reviewed 
as  far  as  possible. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  or 
even  approximate  information  concerning  the  pavements  in 
some  of  the  cities.  The  pavements  in  most  of  these  cities,  how- 
ever, have  been,  examined  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  dis- 
cuss as  impartially  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made. 

In  every  county  and  in  every  locality  in  the  county  there  is 

usualhi  a  choice  between  two  or  more  rocks  which  can  be  used 

»/  f 

for  the  construction  of  broken  stone  pavements.  If  one  knows 
the  wearing  and  bonding  qualities  of  the  stones  available,  he  can 
pasg  an  intelligent  judgment  on  which  one  should  be  used.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
available  stones  will  make  a  more  durable  pavement  than  either 
one  used  alone.     For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  there 
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should  be  some  state  department  to  which  samples  of  road 
metal  may  be  sent  and  from  which  advice  can  be  obtained  as  to 
which  of  the  different  rocks  is  most  suitable  for  the  pavement  to 
be  constructed. 

Thei  durability  of  the  broken  stone  pavement  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  build,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  traiBc  to  which 
the  road  will  be  subject;  the  character  of  the  subsoil;  and  the 
nature  of  the  grades.  It  will  be  observed  in  reading  over  the 
brief  account  of  the  surface  features  of  the  coimties,  as  published 
in  this  chapter,  that  in  any  single  county  a  person  will  meet  with 
almost  every  kind;  of  soil  and  grades  of  almost  every  d^ree  of 
steepness.  Some  portion  of  almost  every  county  in  the  state  is 
hilly;  there  is  scarcely  a  coimty  which  does  not  possess  low, 
swampy  areas  of  land  over  which  roads  must  be  constructed; 
day  which  is  soft  during  the  spring  and  fall,  and  sand  which 
is  dry  and  dusty  during  the  summer,  are  met  with  more  or  less 
in  most  of  the  coimties  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  drainage,  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoils  and  of  the 
durability  of  the  available  road  metal,  for  each  county  in  the 
state,  would  assist  very  greatly  in  tlie  permanent  improvement 
of  tho  highways  wherever  such  work  was  performed. 

The  data  with  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  different 
counties,  the  soils,  the  glacial  deposits  and  the  underlying  for- 
mations which  follows  in  the  discussion  of  the  counties,  have 
been  taken  very  largely  from  the  maps  published  by  the  Wiscx^n- 
sin  Geological  Survey  in  1871-73.  To  the  data  at  hand  in  these 
maps,  I  have  added  sucrh  information  and  knowledge  as  has 
been  obtained  thi-ough  field  work  in  the  state  during  tlio  last 
five  years.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  statements  made 
concerning  tlie  counties  but  it  is  hojx^d  that  the  suggestions 
made  therein  will  lead  to  a  more  careful  and  detailed  investigra- 
tion  at  a  later  time. 

Tho  too  prevalent  tendency  to  use  the  refuse  from  a  quarry 
for  street  paving  should  he  discouraged.  The  hardest  and  most 
durable  stone  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose  whether  it 
chances  to  be  the  best  dimension  stone  or  not.  This  applies 
especially  in  the  case  of  limestones  where  a  quarrj-man  is  willing 
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to  sell  the  refuse  in  his  quarry  at  a  very  small  margin  over  that 
which  it  costs  to  remove  the  dirt  and  rubbish.  Frequently  the 
rubble  and  spalls  from  a  granite  quarry  are  equally  as  good  as, 
or  better  than,  the  heavy  dimensional  stone ;  or  perhaps  the  stone 
in  the  thin  beds  of  a  limestone  quarry  may  be  preferable  to  the 
stone  in  the  heavv  beds.  This  should  be  kno\vn  before  the  stone 
is  contracted  for. 

If  one  can  obtain  stone  already  broken  into  pieces  of  a  size 
suitable  to  be  cnished,  the  expense  of  quari-ying  and  blasting  is 
eliminated.  If  the  most  desirable  stone  for  road  metal  can  be 
obtained  within  the  county,  it  is  useless  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  crushed  stone  from  some  distant  quarry.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  eastern  states,  and  in  some  of  the  Wis- 
oonsin  cities,  that  tlie  most  durable  stone  for  macadam,  pave- 
ments is  either  granite,  rhyolite  or  trap  rock.  Ledges  of  this 
rock  occur  only  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
The  glaciers,  however,  centuries  ago  rubbed  off  and  crushed 
millions  of  tons  of  this  stone,  transported  it  south  and  deposited 
the  fragments  in  a  mantle  of  drift  over  all  of  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  coimties  of  the  state.  Boulders  of  granite  and 
trap  rock  by  the  millions  are  piled  up  in  the  fence  comers  of 
our  farms,  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  stone  crusher.  Granite 
and  trap  rock  from  a  quarry  could  be  no  better  and  in  the  north- 
em  counties  where  both  are  available,  the  boulders  or  field  stone 
are  purchased  fromi  the  farmers  at  a  prices  less  than  it  would 
cost  to  quarry  and  break  the  stone  into  the  dimensions  required 
by  the  crusher. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state, 
including  Grants  La  Fayette,  Iowa,  Richland,  Crawford,  Ver- 
non, Monroe,  Juneau,  La  Crosse  and  parts  of  Buffalo,  Trem- 
pealeau, Jackson,  Wood,  Adams,  Sauk,  Dane  and  Green  coun- 
ties, the  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  drift 
composed  of  boulder  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  boulders.  The 
gravel  and  boulders  consist  of  all  varieties  of  rock,  including 
granite,  porphyry,  trap,  quartzite  and  limestone.  The  glacial 
drift  has  in  some  places  been  re-worked  by  stream  and  lake 
water.     In  the  eastern  and  northern  portions,  adjacent  to  the 
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lakes,  the  surface  is  covered  mainly  with  clays  consisting  of  re- 
worked glacial  drift  in  which  the  boulders  have  often  been  re- 
duced to  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 

ADAMS  COXTHTT. 

Adams  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  As 
far  as  known,  the  county  is  underlain  entirely  with  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  land  rises  to  the  north  and  east;  the  dividing 
line  between  Adams  and  Waushara  counties  being  200  feet  above 
the  Wisconsin  river,  which  bounds  Adams  county  on  the  west 
The  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  a  level  plain  from  which 
rise  isolated  mounds  and  ridges  of  sandstone.  The  level  area 
consists  mainly  of  marshes,  prairies  and  sand  plains.  The  sub- 
soil is  very  largely  sand,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
underlying  sandstone. 

He  eastern,  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  county  are 
covered  with,  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits,  while  the  south- 
eastern portion  is  heavily  drift  covered. 

There  are  only  two  sources  of  good  road  metal  in  this  county. 
They  consist  of  sbaly  sandstone  layers  in  the  Potsdam  formation 
and  the  gravel  and  l)oulders  constituting  a  part  of  the  glacial  de- 
posits in  the  southeastena  part  of  the  county.  The  scarcity  of 
suitable  stone  for  road  construction  will  undoubtedly  retard  very 
greatly  the  impn>venient  of  the  roads  in  this  countr5\  Stream 
gravel  and  shale  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  should  he  use<l 
wherever  they  are  accessible  for  the  temporary  improvement 
of  the  highways. 

ASHLAND  CGxnrry. 

Ashland  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  contains  within  its  borders  much  stone  suitable  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  highways.  The  subsoil  in  this  county  varies 
in  different  localities.  Sand,  clay  and  loam  are  found  in  vari- 
ous admixtures.  The  grades  of  the  different  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  differ  widely. 

Near  the  lake  shore  there  is  an  abund::nce  of  gravel  and  clay 
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which  might  be  used  for  temporarily  improving  the  high- 
ways. The  Potsdam  sandstone  which  outcrops  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  county  is  unsuitable  for  paving  purposes.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county,  however,  is  traversed  by  a  belt  of 
pre-Cambrian  ix)cks,  consisting  of  diabases,  gabbros,  diorites  and 
granites,  which  are  in  many  places  easily  accessible  to  railway 
transportation.  Besides  the  outcrops  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks, 
the  county  is  largely  covered  with  glacial  drift  consisting  of 
gravel  and  boulders,  which  in  many  places  could  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  the  highways. 

The  only  improved  highways  in  this  county  are  found  in  the 
city  of  Ashland.  Tl)e  ])avements  in  this  city  are  discussed  be- 
low. 


ASHLAND. 
(Pop.,   13,074.) 

Most  of  the  business  streets  in  Ashland  have  been  paved  with 
cedar  blocks,  all  of  which  have  been  laid  on  plank  and  gravel 
foundations.  The  only  other  pavement  constructed  is  one  block, 
300  feet,  of  macadam,  which  was  laid  in  September,  1900,  and 
built  out  of  blast  furnace  slag.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
streets  which  have  been  improved  with  cedar  blocks  and  the  date 
of  their  construction. 


Name  of  Street. 


2Dd  street 

2Dd  street 

2nd  street 

8rd  street 

14th  street 

8th,7th.6th,5th,4th,3rd.and 
2nd  avenues  east 

6th,  10th,  nth,  12th,  13th.  and 
14th  avenues  west 

7th  avenue  west 

8th  avenue  west 

9th  aveuue  west 

Ellis  avenue 


Part  paved. 

7th  Ave.  W.  to  Ellis  Ave.  (7  blocks) 
Ellis  Ave.  to  8th  Ave.  E.  (8  blocks).. 

7th  Ave.  W.  to  l«th  Ave.  W        

14th  Ave.  W.  to  8th  Ave.  E 

6  blocks 

1  block  each,  7  blocks 

9  bh)cks 

8  block.s 

Iblock 

5  blocks 

3  blocks 


Date. 


1890 

1H93 

1893 

1892-7-93 

1892 

1892 

1892 
1891 
li<95 
1892 
le(94 
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The  average  width  of  these  pavements  between  curbs  is  46 
feet.  The  average  cost  of  the  pavement,  including  grading,  was 
$1.38  per  square  yard. 

The  block  which  has  been  macadamized  with  furnace  slag  is 
on  7th  avenue  west,  between  2nd  and  3rd  streets.  The  slag  used 
in  this  construction  was  obtained  in  the  city  and  laid  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  ordinary  stone  macadam  pavement.  The 
thickness  of  the  pavement  is  12  inches.  The  width  of  the  street 
is  46  feet  and  the  cost  of  the  improvepient,  including  grading 
and  600  lineal  feet  of  Bedford  limestone  curbing,  was  about 
65c  per  square  yard. 

The  sub-soil  in  this  locality  is  red  clay,  which  provides  a  very 
poor  foundation  for  any  kind  of  pavement  Sand  and  gravel 
are  very  scarce,  the  former  of  which  can  be  obtained  most  read- 
ily, but  at  considerable  expense,  by  dredging  the  lake.  There 
are  no  quarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ashland  which  con- 
tain stone  suitable  for  macadam.  For  this  reason  almost  any 
material  which  it  is  desired  to  use  in  street  construction  must 
be  shipped  in.  The  use  of  Bedford  limestone  for  curbing  ap- 
pears somewhat  questionable  policy.  I  feel  that  if  stone  is  to 
be  used,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  to  purchase  tlie 
same  from  Wisconsin  quarries.  The  best  granite  and  limestone 
curbin«:  manufactured  in  Wisconsin  has  been  shown  by  actual 
use  to  be  preferable  to  the  sandstone  and  limestone  shipped  into 
Wisconsin  from  neighboring  states. 

The  curbing  which  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
cedar  block  pavements  in  this  city  has  been  mainly  gi'anite  and 
is  the  very  best  kind  of  curbing  which  can  be  obtained.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  city  to  introduce  a 
cheaper  kind  of  curbing,  unless  it  be  portland  cement  concrete. 

Mayor  Williams  informs  me  that  the  railroad  rates  on  vitri- 
fied brick  from  Galesburg,  Illinois,  or  other  centers  of  paving 
brick  manufacture,  are  so  high  as  to  make  the  construction  of 
this  kind  of  paveiuent  almost  prohibitive.  However,  for  the 
main  business  thoroughfares  this  is  the  most  desirable  pavement 
which  could  be  built.  For  improving  the  residence"  streets, 
granite  or  trap  rock  macadam  should  be  used.     The  city  ought 
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"to  purchase  a  trap  rock  quarry  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  rail- 
road, ei^ect  a  small  crushing  plant  and  in  this  way  make  pro- 
vision for  supplying  her  future  needs. 

A  systematic  plan  of  construction  and  maintenance  should 
lye  formulated,  looking  to  the  eventual  improvement  of  all  the 
more  important  business  and  residence  streets. 

BAKRON  COUNTY. 

Barron  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
The  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county  are 
tmderlain  with  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  The  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
of  tlie  northwestern  portion  are  largely  of  the  diabase,  mela- 
phyre,  gabbro  and  diorite  varieties,  while  those  in  the  north- 
eastern part  are  mainly  quartzite  and  granite.  The  southern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county  are  underlain  with  Potsdam 
sandstone. 

The  entire  county  is  covered  with  glacial  drift,  through  which 
are  scattered  numerous  boulders  and  large  quantities  of  gravel, 
all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  temporary  improvement  of 
the  highways.  The  stone  w^hich  is  most  suitable  for  road  con- 
struction is  found  in  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  northeast- 
em  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county.  In  these  sections 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  rock,  which  when  crushed 
will  supply  all  the  roads  in  the  county  with  very  desirable  road 
metal.  The  only  cities  in  this  county  are  Eice  Lake  and  Bar- 
ron, neither  of  which  have  yet  attempted  the  construction  of 
permanent  pavements. 

BARRON. 
(Pop..  1,493.) 

None  of  the  streets  of  this  city  have  been  paved.  The  soil  is 
a  loamy  clay,  which  \vhen  mixed  with  gravel  makes  a  very  fair 
loadbed.  No  special  gutters  have  been  provided  to  carry  ofF 
the  surface  water. 
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RICE  LAKE. 
(Pop.,  3,002.) 

Xone  of  the  streets  of  this  city  have  been  paved  with  mac- 
adam or  any  other  material.  The  traffic  is  very  light  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that  the  streets  are  comparatively  hard 
and  smooth  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Extensive  outcrops  of  a  very  durable  quartzite  occur  near 
this  city.  This  stone  might  be  crushed  and  used  to  advantage 
in  improving  the  highways  of  this  and  adjacent  counties.  A 
sample  of  this  quartzite,  collected  by  Mr.  Sewell  A.  Peterson, 
was  tested  in  the  Survey  laboratory.  The  results  of  these  tests 
will  be  found  in  the  table  of  tests  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

BAYFIELD  COUirrY. 

Bayfield  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  The  land  surface  in  this  county 
is  very  irregular,  giving  many  of  the  roads  steep  and  uncertain 
grades.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county  bor- 
dering: on  Lake  Superior  are  underlain  with  Potsdam  sandstone, 
over  which  is  frequently  found  a  variable  thickness  of  gravel 
and  clay.  The  entire  county  has  been  glaciated,  and  in  the 
southern  jw^rtion  especially  there  occurs  a  heavy  uiautlo  of  drift. 
Underneath  the  drift,  south  and  west  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
occur  rocks  bclonjring  to  the  pre-Cambrian  age.  These  rocks 
consist  mainly  of  diabase,  melapliyre,  gabbro,  diorito  and  other 
varieties  coinnionly  know^n  as  trap  rock.  Outcrops  of  these 
rocks  occur  in  close  proximity  to  the  railroads  traversing  the 
county,  and  should  be  looked  to  as  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  stone  suitable  for  the  construction  of  macadam  pavements. 

Glacial  ^avel  is  foimd  so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  that  it  will  probably  be  the  only  material  used  for  many 
years  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  highways.  The  streets 
of  Washburn  and  Bayfield  have  been  improved  mainly  by  the 
addition  of  irlacial  gravel. 
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WASMIU'KN. 
(Top.,  5.17S.) 

The  town  of  Washburn  is  provided  with  large  quantities  of 
clay,  gravel  and  sand  all  of  which  aroused  in  different  propor- 
tions in  improving  the  streets  and  country  roads.  The  streets 
of  Washburn  have  been  improved  entirely  by  using  a  mixture 
of  ^avel  and  clay.  These  streets  need  repairing  eiich  year, 
owing  to  the  washouts  caused  by  heavy  rains.  It  costs,  annu- 
ally, about  $30.00  per  mile  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  about 
the  same  amount  for  keeping  the  streets  clean. 

The  streets  are  graveled  for  a  width  of  about  30  feet,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $800  a  mile.  In  September,  1900,  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  of  Bayfield  street  w^as  improved  with  clay  and  gravel  at 
a  cost  of  $200. 

BBOWN  COUNTY. 

Brown  county  is  located  in  the  northeasteni  part  of  tho  state 
at  the  head  of  Green  Bay.  The  subsoil  in  tliis  county  is  very 
largely  clay  or  clayey  loani^  derived  from  the  red  lacustrine 
clays.  The  county  is  situated  in  the  area  of  lacustrine  clays, 
which  were  deposited  during  and  after  glacial  times.  Lim- 
ited quantities  of  gravel  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  county, — 
mainly  in  the  southeastern  part,  outside  of  the  area  of  lacustrine 
clays.  Underneath  the  glacial  deposits  occur  limestones  and 
shales  of  four  different  formations.  Tlie  eastern  and  southeast- 
em  jx>rtions  of  the  coimty  are  underlain  with  Xiagara  limestone. 
The  Hudson  River  shale  and  limestone  traverse  the  county 
in  a  narrow  belt  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Xorthwest  of 
the  Hudson  Iliver  shales  the  county  is  underlain  by  a  broad 
belt  of  Galena  limestone,  while  the  Trenton  limestone  underlies 
thcf  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  All  of  the  quarries  in  this 
county  are  in  the  Galena  limestone,  and  from  this  formation  is 
obtained  all  of  the  local  stone  used  for  street  improvements. 
From  general  observations  it  ap])ears  that  the  Trenton  and 
Galena  formations,  especially  the  latter,  furnish  the  most  dur- 
0 
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■  able  limestone  fnv  street  paving.  However,  iho  different  beds  in 
any  eedimentary  fonnatior  varj'  widely  iu  their  suitability  for 
this  piirpoae.  In  order  to  know  definitely  whieh  formation  and 
which  beds  of  any  partienlar  formation  are  best  suited  for  the 
construction  of  broken  stone  pavements  would  require  exten- 
sive and  careful  examinations  in  the  field  and  tests  in  the  lab- 
oratory, none  of  which  we  have  thus  far  had  time  to  mate.  The 
paved  streets  in  the  cities  of  fliis  county  ure  discussed  below. 


(Pop..  1.03S.) 

Since  1873  the  street  improvements  in  the  city  of  De  Pere 
have  consisted  mainly  of  the  addition  of  gravel,  hauled  upon  tho 
etreets  from  tlie  numerous  pits  near  the  city.  At  tJie  present 
time  the  city  has  from  5  to  6  miles  of  gravel  streets,  \'^  mile  of 
macadam,  and  1,500  feet  of  cedar  block,  the  latter  being  on  tlio 
bridge  crossing  the  Fox  river. 

Dr.  W.  C.  ilailer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion, says  that  although  the  gravel  improves  somewhat  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets,  it  id  of  little  more  value  thaii  a  well  kept 
dirt  road.  In  dry  weather  the  graveled  streets  are  excellent, 
but  in  spring  and  fall  they  are  soft  and  muddy.  This  is  due  to. 
the  large  amount  of  clay  mixed  with  the  gravel. 

In  1893,  '94  and  '95,  Dr.  Mailer,  as  mayor,  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  construction  of  five  blocks  of  macadam.  This  mac- 
adam was  constructed  on  one  of  the  business  streets,  out  of  lime- 
stone. On  account  of  the  heavy  clay  subsoil  in  this  city  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  of  flag  stone  before  adding  the 
crushed  stone  to  the  surface.  Ko  att«axLpt  was  made  to  separate 
the  stone  into  different  sizes  and  it  was  spread  roughly  over  the 
street 

The  street  improved  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  city.  It 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  dirt  from  the  portion  to  be  paved 
and  lay  a  drain  lengthwise  of  the  street,  connecting  it  with  the 
gutters  on  either  side  by  cross  drains.  The  pavement  was  built 
BO  that  there  was  a  slight  grade  from  the  middle  of  the  block 
toward  both  ends,  to  assist  ^e  drainage.     The  earth-bed  was 
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covered  with  a  layer  of  flag  stone,  3  inches  thick,  to  prevent  the 
crushed  stone  from  sinking  into  the  mucky  subsoil  underneath. 
On  the  top  of  the  flag  stones  a  layer  of  crushed  stone,  9  inches 
thick  at  the  center  and  tapering  to  nothing  at  the  outer  edge, 
was  spread.  The  road  was  given  a  slight  crown  and  was  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  bond  in  place  without  rolling.  This  pave- 
ment was  18  feet  wide  and  cost  40c  per  square  yard. 

On  a  number  of  the  other  streets  crushed  stone  has  been 
dumped  into  the  soft  places  and  in  every  instance  it  has  proven 
itself  much  superior  to  the  gravel. 

The  experience  of  this  city  in  the  construction  of  pavements 
clearly  shows  the  economy  of  constructing  macadam  pavements 
in  preference  to  using  gravel  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

GREEN  BAY. 
(Pop.,  18,684.) 

This  city  has  about  six  miles  of  cedar  block  pavement.  On 
some  streets  this  pavement  is  in  very  fair  condition,  but  much 
of  it  is  worn  out.  Besides  the  cedar  block  pavement,  the  city 
has  one  block  of  limestone  macadam.  Limestone  from  the 
Duck  Creek  quarries  was  used  in  this  pavement.  Thus  far  it 
has  proven  very  satisfactory  and  the  city  is  planning  to  extend 
it  over  more  of  the  residence  streets. 

The  main  roads  leading  into  the  city  have  been  improved,  for 
a  width  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  six  or  eight 
inches  of  broken  limestone  laid  in  two  courses.  The  broken 
stone  is  spread  over  the  center  of  the  street  and  left  without 
rolling. 

It  is  very  noticable  that  the  improved  portion  is  avoided  by 
the  teams  except  when  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  so  muddy  as 
to  be  almost  impassable.  In  time  the  stone  is  worn  down  and 
packed  by  the  traffic,  making  a  very  good  roadbed. 

BUFFALO  COUNTY. 

Buffalo  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  subsoil  of  this  county  is  largely 
clay  loam.     Sandy  soils  occur  along  the  Mississippi  and  Trem- 
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pealeau  rivers  and  sandy  loams  in  the  northern  part  The  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  rough  and  hilly^  especially  near  the  river. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  and  ridges  are  capped  with.  Lower  Magno- 
sian  limestone^  while  the  valleys  and  lower  portions  of  the  hills 
and  ridges  are  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  covered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  drift,  resulting  from  the  first 
glacial  epoch.  The  supply  of  boulders  and  gravel,  however,  is 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  future  demands  for  matefrials  for  road 
construction.  The  supply  of  road  metal  must  be  largely  ob- 
tained from  the  hard  flinty  layers  of  sandstone  in  the  Potsdam 
formation  and  the  limestone  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  forma- 
tion. A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  different  ledges  of 
limestone  in  all  parts  of  the  county  in  order  to  know  definitely 
which  will  prove  most  durable. 

The  following  cities  have  improved  their  streets,  as  indicated 
below. 

DU&AND. 
(Pop.,  1,«8.) 

None  of  the  streets  of  tliis  city  have  been  graveled  or  paved. 
Tlie  subsoil  is  all  sand,  except  on  two  streets,  where  a  dark  loam 
is  mixed  with  the  sand.  The  surface  water  is  removed  by 
ditches  along  the  street  or  by  underground  tiling.  The  streets 
are  maintained  by  a  direct  tax  levy  of  2i/>  mills  on  about 
$585,000.  Curbing  and  gutters  have  been  built  along  only  one 
block  in  the  city. 

FOUNTAIN  CITY. 
(Pop.,  1,031.) 

None  of  the  streets  of  this  village  have  been  paved.  The  im- 
provements have  consisted  entirely  of  building  up  the  middle  of 
the  road  by  the  addition  of  a  clayey  gravel. 

The  subsoil  is  clay.  The  surface  water  is  removed  by  open 
guttei-s  built  out  of  flag  stone. 
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MONDOVI. 
(Pop.,  1,208.) 

Xone  of  the  streets  of  this  village  have  been  paved,  there  be- 
ing no  gravel  or  suitable  stone  for  macadam  near  at  hand.  Xo 
gutters  or  curb  being  laid,  the  surface  water  flows  off  from  the 
street  in  the  easiest  manner  possible. 

BTTENETT  COUNTY. 

Burnett  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  Along  the  river  and 
for  some  distance  back  the  land  is  broken  and  hilly.  The 
county  as  a  whole  is  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  has  the  pitted 
surface  so  characteristic  of  morainal  topography. 

The  soils  of  this  county  are,  as  a  rule,  very  sandy,  bordering 
on  what  is  commonly  known  as  sandy  loam.  In  the  northwest- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  also  in  small  areas 
elsewhere,  the  soil  is  a  light  variety  of  clayey  loam.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  occur  occasional  areas  of  humus  soil, 
composed  mostly  of  muck  and  peat. 

The  surface  of  the  entire  county  has  been  modified  by  glacia- 
tion.  In  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  occur  heavy  de- 
deposits  of  glacial  drift.  A  medial  moraine  has  been  traced 
across  the  county,  running  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction. 
The  glacial  drift,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  contains  extensive 
deposits  of  gravel  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  im- 
provement  of  the  highways. 

The  western  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  wath  sandstone 
of  the  Potsdam  formation.  The  northwest  corner,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  southeast  portion  of  the  country,  is  underlaid  with  pre-^ 
Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Keweenawan  formation.  These  rocks, 
consist  of  diabase,  melaphyre,  diorite  and  other  varieties  of  rock 
connnonly  known  as  trap.  They  constitute  the  very  choicest 
stone  for  building  macadam  pavements.  The  supply  is  prac- 
tically exhaustless,  and  in  time  the  county  ought  to  have  some 
of  the  best  highways  in  the  state. 
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CALTniET  coxnrrr. 

Calumet  county  is  looatcfd  in  the  east  central  part  of  lihe  state, 
bordering  on  Lake  Winnebago.  Adjacent  to  the  lake,  the  topog- 
raphy is  somewhat  abrupt  and  rugged,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  part  In  the  eastefm  part  the  topography  is  typical  for 
the  lacustrine  clay  area  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  in  this 
state.  It  is  rolling  and  undulating,  but  contains  no  very  pro* 
nounced  hills  or  ridges. 

.  The  soils  are  very  largely  clayey  loains  derived  from  Hie  reg- 
ular lacustrine  clays.  Some  of  these  clays,  especially  in  the 
southern  part^  are  very  heavy.  The  central,  southern  and  east- 
em  parts  of  the  county  contain  somewhat  extensive  areas  of 
humus  soil,  composed  largely  of  muck  and  peat. 

A  large  part  of  this  county  is  underlain  with  Niagara  lime- 
stone which  outcrops  in  numerous  places  along  the  tributaries  to 
the  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc  rivers.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  next  to  Lake  Winnebago,  there  occurs  a  strip  of  land 
which  is  underlain  with  Hudson  River  shale,  while  the  norih- 
weBtem  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  Galena  and  Tren- 
ton limestone.  This  county  contains  numerous  quarries  located 
at  High  Cliff,  Stockbridge,  Brillion,  Hayton  and  other 
places.  The  limestone  occurring  in  the  Hudson  River  for- 
mation is,  as  a  rule,  too  soft  for  use  as  a  road  mertal.  The  lime- 
stone from  the  Trenton  and  Galena  formations,  gives  evidence 
of  being  most  suitable  for  the  construction  of  pavements.  Near 
the  eastern  part  of  Calumet  county  occur  numerous  deposits  of 
glacial  boulders,  consisting  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  which 
constitute  the  very  best  stone  for  paving  purposes.  Both  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St,  Paul  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railways  pass  through  these  boulder  trains  and  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  crushers  located  at  these  points  could  supply  a  part  of 
Calamet  county  with  stone  which  is  far  sui>erior  to  the  lime- 
stone now  being  quarried  and  used. 
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CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 

Chippewa  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  rolling,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions hilly,  especially  alonp:  the  Chippewa  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  soils  are  mainly  sandy  loams.  In  fact, 
almost  the  entire  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  cov- 
ered with  sandv  loam.  Olavev  loams  occur  in  the  southeast- 
em,  northern  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  county,  while 
irregular  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed  mostly  of  muck  and 
peat,  are  scattered  through  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
county.  The  entire  surface  of  the  county  has  been  glaciated, 
the  two  northern  tiers  of  townships  being  within  the  terminal 
morainal  area  of  the  kvSt  glacial  epoch.  The  location  of  this 
moraine  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coimty  gives  the  surface  a 
rough  and  somewhat  rugged  contour.  The  moraine  consists 
mainly  of  boulder  clay,  sand  and  gravel  distributed  in  irregular 
ridges  and  hills.  The  boulders  and  gravel,  when  properly  se- 
lected, constitute  an  excellent  road  metal. 

The  western  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  sandstourj 
of  the  Potsdam  formation.  Certain  horizons  of  this  formation 
consist  of  interlaminated  clay  and  thin  sandstone  layers  com- 
monly kno\vn  as  shale.  When  broken  up  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
the  shales  have  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  the 
improvement  of  sandy  roads.  These  shaley  beds  ought  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  coimty  and  located  so  as  to  be  made  ac- 
cessible for  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  county  is  underlain  mainly  with  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
of  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  varieties.  In  the  north  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county  tliere  occur  extensive  areas  of  quartzite 
and  gneissoid  rocks  which  outcrop  in  numerous  places  along  the 
river  channels  at  Chippewa  Falls  and  elsewhere,  furnishing  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  road  metal. 

CHIPPEWA    FALLS. 
(Pop.,  8,094.) 

Up  to  the  1st  of  Januarv',  1901,  Chippewa  Falls  had  ap- 
proximately IV2  miles  of  cedar  block  pavement     The  first  of 
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these  pavements  was  laid  in  1892  and  die  last  in  1898.  On  llie 
following  page  is  a  list  of  the  streets  paved,  with  nHBCflllaneom 
information  relative  to  their  construction. 

Mr.  David  Kirk,  formerly  city  engineer,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  information,  says  that  in  opening  the  streets  to 
lay  or  repair  service  pipes,  cedar  blocks  can  never  be  replaced 
in  good  condition.  They  are  not  uniform  in  size  or  shape  and 
must  be  refitted  to  the  space  opened  up.  He  has  observed 
further  that  ceclar  blocks  wear  very  unequally,  and  on  account 
of  their  capacity  to  absorb  water  are  not  hygienic.  In  dry 
weather  the  blocks  are  usually  loose  and  in  wet  weather  they 
swell  to  such  an  extent  as  to  frequently  displace  the  curb  stones. 
So  unsatisfactory  has  this  pavement  proven  to  the  people  of  this 
city  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  now  unqualifiedly  opposed 
to  all  kinds  of  wooden  pavements. 

Mr.  Kirk  says  that  pine  planks  make  a  very  poor  foundation 
for  a  pftvement  and  that  no  pavement  whether  wood,  brick  oi* 
stone  should  be  laid  on  anything  but  concrete  six  inches  or  more 
in  thickness. 

This  is  certainly  a  safe  basis  on  which  to  work,  although  it 
frequently  iiniltiplies  unnecessarily  the  expense.  It  frequently 
happens  that  gravel,  sand  or  broken  stone  serves  equally  well  tho 
purpose  of  a  concrete  foundation.  Mr.  Kirk's  suggestion  that 
pine  planks  properly  treated  and  laid  on  concrete  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  good  pavement  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  think  it 
might  have  been  better  to  suggest  tamarack  in  place  of  pine. 
The  use  of  properly  creosoted  blocks  of  tamarack  imiform  in 
shape  and  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  would  certainly  make 
an  excellent  foundation  for  cities  the  size  of  Chippewa  Falls. 

Apparently  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  building  of 
macadni  pavements.  There  is  an  imlimited  supply  of  granite 
rocks  within  the  city  limits  and  I  believe  that  this  pavement 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  especially  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  the  residence  streets. 
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^  CLABX  coxnrrr. 

Clark  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  surface  is  rolling  except  adjacent  to  the  Black  river  and 
its  tributaries  where  the  hills  are  often  steep  and  abrupt  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  along  the  Black  river 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  Neillsville,  tiie  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  sandy  soils.  The  etntire  southern  and  west  central 
portions,  as  well  as  narrow  belts  along  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Black  river,  are  covered  with  sandy  loams.  A  greater  part 
of  the  nothem  and  eastern  sections  of  the  county  are  covered 
with  the  lighter  varieties  of  clayey  loams. 

The  county  is  covered  with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift  left  by  one 
of  the  earlier  glacial  epochs.  The  drift  deposits  contain  some 
gravel  and  numerous  boulders. 

The  northern  half  of  the  county  and  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
Black  river  are  underlain  with  rocks  belonging  to  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  formations.  These  rocks  consist  mainly  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  although  trap  rocks  have  been  noted  in  a  few  localities. 
The  granitic  rocks  outcrop  in  numerous  places  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  providing  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  excellent  stone  for  road  metal.  The  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  mainh'  underlain  with  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam 
formation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Neillsville  and  elsewhere  occur 
outcrops  of  arenaceous  shale  which  has  been  used  quite  generally 
for  improving  the  country  roads.  This  so-called  shale  is  similar 
to  that  \vhich  occurs  in  Chippewa  county  and  is  to  all  ap|)ear- 
anees  an  excellent  material  for  the  temporary  improvement  of 
the  highways. 

NEFLLSVnXE. 
(Pop.,  2,104.) 

Grading  and  gravelling  are  the  only  street  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  this  city.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
granite,  almost  within  the  city  limits,  which  if  crushed  would 
make  excellent  macadam  pavements.  There  are  great  quanti- 
ties of  boulders,  scattered  over  the  fields  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
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ail  of  which  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  macadamizing  roads 
and  streets. 

On  the  road  north  from  Keillsville,  toward  Loyal,  there  are 
numerous  outcrops  of  interbedded  sandstone  and  clay.  This 
material  is  similar  to  the  so  called  shale  which  is  used  at  Eau 
Claire  and  Merillan,  and  ought  to  make  equally  as  good  a  road 
bed.  This  shale  was  observed  at  different  points  along  the 
road  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  It  should  be  quarried 
and  used  much  more  extensively  than  it  is  for  improving  the 
rural  highways. 

OBEENWOOD. 

(Pop.,  708.) 

The  only  improvements  which  have  been  made  to  the  streets 
in  Greenwood  has  been  through  the  addition  of  gravel  which  is 
plentiful  in  that  region.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  inches  of  gravel  the  streets  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. Main  street  has  been  gravelled  for  its  entire  length 
of  over  a  half  a  mile  and  four  blocks  of  as  many  intersecting 
streets  have  also  been  improved  in  this  way. 

The  elevation  of  the  city  with  its  natural  drainage  into  Black 
river  and  Koock  creek,  makes  the  question  of  surface  drainage 
very  easily  disposed  of. 

THOEP. 
(Pop.,  838.) 

This  village  has  given  very  little  attention  to  street  improve- 
ments. Four  blocks  of  Washington  street  and  two  blcKjks  of 
Main  street  have  been  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  gravel. 
The  gutters  on  these  streets  are  built  out  of  flag  stone  and  the 
street  is  given  enough  crown  to  remove  the  surface  water. 

The  gravel  which  has  been  used  on  these  streets  occurs  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  village.  The 
subsoil  at  this  place  is  a  clay  loam. 
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COLTTHBIA  COXTHTT. 

Columbia  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
state.  Except  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Wisconsin,  Baraboo 
and  Fox  rivers,  the  surface  of  the  land  is  broken  by  very  few 
hills  or  ridges  of  importance.  The  glacial  drift  which  covers  a 
large  port  of  the  county  has  given  the  topography  a  generally 
rolling  and  slightly  hilly  aspect. 

The  soil  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  mainly  of 
a  sandy  nature,  while  that  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  por- 
tions consists  of  clay  and  prairie  loams.  Numerous  small  areas 
of  humus,  composed  mostly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  along  the  Wisconsin  and 
Fox  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  In  the  southwestern  and 
northwestern  comers  of  the  county  are  heavy  deposits  of  drift, 
composed  of  gravel  and  boulder  day.  Tlimugh  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  portions  are  somewhat  extensive  deposits  of 
drift  also  containing  boulder  clay  and  gravel.  The  gravel  and 
boulders  furnish  an  excellent  source  of  supply  of  stone  for  road 
construction,  one  of  the  best  in  the  countrv. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  largely  underlain 
with  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  formation.  The  eastern  and 
southeastern  portions  are  underlain  with  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Magnesian  and  Trenton  formations  and  sandstone  of  the  St. 
Peters  formation.  The  Trenton  and  Lower  Magnesian  lime- 
stones, when  properly  selected,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
constructing  broken  stone  pavements.  The  sandstone  of  the 
Potsdam  and  St,  Peters  formations,  in  this  region,  is  not  desira- 
ble for  this  purpose.  In  the  north  central  part  of  the  county 
occurs  a  hill  composed  of  porphyry  which  ought  to  supply  the 
immediate  locality  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  road  mate- 
rial. 

PORTAGE. 
(Pop.,  5,469.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  improved  streets  of  Portage  up 
to  January  1st,  1901. 


,    Cnnlls  MiudHn  PiTomenli. 
,    Brtck  PifomenU. 
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The  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  practically  all  sand.  The  pave- 
ments consist  of  brick  on  the  business  and  granite  macadam  on 
the  residence  streets.  In  1882  and  1884  about  a  half  mile  of 
cedar  block  pavement  was  built  which  in  1898  was  replaced 
with  vitrified  brick.  About  three  and  a  half  miles  of  macadam 
have  been  built  on  the  residence  streets. 

The  brick  pavement  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  brick  laid  on 
edge  on  a  sand  foundation,  and  having  the  joints  filled  with 
sand.  This  pavement  is  on  the  principal  business  streets  of 
the  city,  which  are  really  subject  only  to  light  business  trafiSo. 
The  pavement  has  been  down  about  three  years  and  shows  very 
little  evidence  of  wear. 

The  curbing  is  obtained  from  various  places.  Beaver  Dtaa 
and  Menomonie  Falls  limestone,  Kilboum  City  sandstone,  and 
cement  concrete  are  all  used  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
cement  concrete  is  made  in  flat  slabs  resembling  stone  curbing^ 
and  is  set  in  the  same  manner.  Insufficient  care  has  been 
taken  in  setting  the  curbing  and  in  many  places  it  is  out  of  line. 
The  macadam  pavement  consists  of  a  thickness  of  about  five 
inches  of  medium  sized  crushed  Montello  granite  the  interstices 
of  which  are  filled  with  fine  screenings.  The  pavement  is 
rolled  with  a  light  horse  roller  both  before  and  after  the  screen- 
ings are  added.  Most  of  the  pavements  are  laid  without  special 
gutters  and  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  giving  the 
street  a  uniform  crown.  The  pavements  are  cleaned  and  re- 
paired at  irregular  intervals  and  ^vithout  any  special  system. 

The  property  owners  pay  for  the  stone  used  on  the  streets,  and 
the  city  pays  for  constructing  the  pavement.  The  construction 
of  the  pavements  is  not  in  full  charge  of  the  city  engineer. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Coming,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  in- 
formation, says,  "Xo  permanent  surfacing  should  be  done  until 
the  grading  has  been  completed.  On  sandy  streets  where  clay 
is  easily  obtainable,  a  clay  track  and  a  sand  track  built  side  by 
side  will  fit  lx)th  wet  and  dry  weather.  Broken  stone  pave- 
ments built  for  heavy  traffic  should  be  ten  inches  thick."  Mr. 
Corning  further  observes  that  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance should  be  in  charge  of  the  city  engineer.     This  is  cer- 
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tainly  proper,  and  the  sooner  the  municipalities  of  the  state 
recognize  this  fact  the  less  will  they  lose  through  the  wrong 
application  of  funds  set  apart  for  street  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

COLUMBUS. 

(Pop.,  2,349.) 

The  business  streets  of  Columbus  are  paved  with  broken 
stone  quarried  from  a  limestone  ledge  owned  by  the  city.  The 
city  owns  a  crusher  and  hires  a  traction  engine  to  run  it  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8.00  per  day.  The  city  then  pays  60  cents  per 
yard  for  having  the  stone  hauled  onto  the  streets  and  pays  men 
$1.25  per  day  to  spread  the  same.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  systematize  the  street  improvement  work.  Such  repairs  or 
improvements  as  are  necessary  are  made  during  the  early  sum- 
mer months  and  continued  until  the  tax  levy  is  exhausted. 

The  citv  clerk  informs  me  that  the  crushed  limestone  which 
they  have  used  is  very  unsatisfactory.  His  experience  shows 
that  it  grinds  into  mud  during  wet  weather  and  is  very  dusty 
during  dry  weather.  The  city  spends  about  $3,000  every  sea- 
son for  road  work,  and  if  this  amount  could  be  applied  system- 
atically the  citizens  might  soon  enjoy  some  excellent  pavements. 
The  thing  which  is  needed  in  this,  as  in  a  great  many  other 
cities,  is  a  proper  administration  of  the  funds  available.  This 
would  mean  the  use  of  proper  materials  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  maintenance  by  which  the  pavements  could  always 
be  kept  in  good  condition. 

CEAWFOKD  COTINTY. 

Crawford  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  portion  of 
the  state  in  which  this  county  is  located  is  kno^vn  as  the  drift- 
less  area.  The  land  is  broken  up  into  ridges  and  hills,  having 
the  rough,  irregular  topography  characteristic  of  river  erosion. 
The  soil  in  the  western  part  along  the  Mississippi  river  and  in 
the  southern  part  along  the  Wisconsin  river  is  mainly  a  sandy 
loam.     The  central  part  of  the  county  including  that  portion 
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l)etween  the  Kickapoo  river  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  cov- 
ered with  a  light  variety  of  clayey  loam.  A  medium  variety  of 
clayey  loam  covers  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  county  east 
of  tlie  Kickapoo  river. 

With  the  exception  of  the  river  valleys,  the  county  is  mainly 
underlain  with  either  I^wer  Magnesian,  Trenton  or  Galena 
limestone.  Somef  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  land  in  the 
northwestern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  capped  with 
St  Peters  sandstone.  From  the  bottom  of  the  river  valleys  to 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  which  constitute  the  divides,  there  are  ex- 
posed rocks  of  the  Potsdam,  Lower  Magnesian,  St.  Peters, 
Trenton  and  Galena  formations.  Along  the  rivers  there  fre- 
quently occur  banks  of  flint  gravel,  which,  combined  w^ith  the 
limestone  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  quarries,  constitutes 
the  best  local  material  for  the  construction  of  broken  stone  pave- 
ments. The  different  beds  of  limestone  in  this  region  should 
be  carefully  examined  both  in  the  field  and  laboratory  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  most  durable  stone  accessible  for  road  construc- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

TRAIRIE  1)U   CHIEN. 
(Pop..  S,2C2.) 

Tlie  subsoil  in  this  city  is  mainly  a  sandy  loam  and  is  well 
suited  for  the  construction  of  any  pavement.  Some  of  tJie 
streets  have  been  improved  by  spread  in*?  several  inches  of  clam 
.sliells  over  tlieir  surfaces  and  covering  them  with  soil. 

Along  the  bluffs  east  of  the  city  occur  interbedded  layers  of 
sandstone  and  clav  similar  to  the  shale  which  is  found  at  Eau 
Claire  and  in  other  parts  of  the  stxite.  This  material  has  Ix^en 
used  to  iuipn)vo  a  nunil>er  of  the  san<ly  roads  lea<linir  into  the 
<'itv.  As  has  1  eeu  previously  stated,  this  jjhalo  is  an  excellent 
uiaterial  for  niakinjr  toiu]>orary  improvoiiienls  to  rural  luirhwavs. 

DANE  COUNTY. 

Dane  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state. 
With  the  exception  of  about  nine  townships  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  portions,  this  county  is  within  the  glaciated  region. 
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The  western  part,  which  is  in  tlie  driftless  area,  has  a  rough 
topography,  resulting  from  stream  erosion.  That  portion 
which  has  been  glaciated  is  rolling  and  hilly,  as  a  result  of  tlie 
accumulations  of  drift  which  are  strewn  over  the  surface.  The 
soils  in  this  county  consist  mainly  of  clayey  and  prairie  loams. 
A  broad  belt  of  sandy  loam  traverses  the  western  pail;  of  the 
county,  while  the  eastern  part  contains  irregular  areas  of  humus 
soils  composed  mostly  of  nmck  and  peat. 

The  glacial  drift  in  this  county  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
terminal  moraine  which  is  made  up  of  boulder  clay,  sand  and 
gravel.  The  gravel  and  boulders  of  trap  and  granite  rocks, 
which  are  found  very  generally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  constitute  a  source  of  excellent  material  for  road  con- 
struction. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  sandstone  of 
the  Potsdam  formation  and  the  northern  part  mainly  with 
Lower  Magnesia n  limestone.  St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Tren- 
ton and  Galena  limestones  occur  in  tlie  eastern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  county.  Their  distribution  is  very  irregular,  all  of 
them  frequently  being  found  along  the  bluffs  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  county.  The  stone  from  the  hard  beds  of  the 
Lower  Magnesian  formation  is  used  most  extensively  in  build- 
ing broken  stone  pavements.  Much  of  the  stone  from  the  dif- 
ferent fonnations  is  unsuitable  for  street  paving  and  the  utmost 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  that  which  will  prove  most 
durable. 

MADISON. 
(Pop.,  19,164.) 

The  city  of  Madison  commenced  the  construction  of  mac- 
adam pavements  sometime  prior  to  the  year  1880,  at  which  time 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  broken  stone  pavements  had  been  built. 
Each  year  since  then,  with  the  exception  of  1885,  additional 
streets  have  been  macadamized,  until,  at  the  present  time,  the 
city  has  something  over  twenty-five  miles  of  macadamized 
streets.  Until  1880,  the  broken  stone  pavements  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  general  fund.  Under  this  plan,  the  city  constructed 
10 
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6.67  miles  of  macadam  pavements.  In  1889  the  city  changed 
the  method  of  paying  for  street  improvements,  assessing  the 
cost  directly  against  the  abutting  property.  Under  this  law 
about  nineteen  miles  of  streets  have  been  macadamized. 
During  the  last  eight  years,  the  city  has  built  about  ten  miles 
of  macadam  pavements.  During  this  same  period,  some  of  the 
streets  have  been  macadamized  once,  and  others  have  been 
macadamized  twice. 

Between  1889  and  1900  the  property  holders  paid  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $236,000  for  macadam  pavements.  Not  con- 
sidering the  width  of  the  pavement,  the  cost  has  been  at  an 
average  rate  of  $14,700  per  mile. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  city  has  experimented  with 
no  other  material  except  the  limestone  quarried  west  of  the 
city.  The  only  other  material  which  has  been  used  is  a  limited 
quantity  of  quartzite  from  the  Baraboo  bluffs  and  a  few  carloads 
of  granite  from  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The  experiments 
w4th  quartzite  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  city  engineer  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  exj>erienced  in  bonding  the  stone.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  use  other  materials  for  bonding  purposes, 
and  the  stone  was  uiirescr\'cdly  condemned  as  being  unsuitable 
for  niaoadani  pjivenicnts.  Xot  only  was  the  quartzit<?  eon- 
denmed  but  gTanite  and  tra])  rock,  which  are  proving  to  be  so 
well  suited  for  macadam  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  were  like- 
wise rejected.  (Quartzite  cannot  l)e  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  irraiiitc  and  trap  rock  when  used  f<»r  mat.-adam  ]nive- 
ments.  ]\Jany  of  the  varieties  of  granite  and  trap  rock  can  be 
used  without  the  addition  of  any  bonding  material  except  the 
fine  dust  ol)tained  throu<rh  the  enisliini::  of  these  stone;  but.  the 
quartzite  must  be  used  in  connection  with  limestone  gravel  or 
screenings. 

Prior  to  1881),  the  stone  used  for  macadamizing  was  hauled 
by  team  from  the  quarries  and  broken  bv  hand  on  the  streets 
where  used.  Tn  18S0  the  city  purchased  a  crusher  and  the  fol- 
lowing yoar  came  into  possession  of  the  quarry  wliich  it  now 
owns.  All  the  work  of  construction  is  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  city  engineer  who  niJikes  out  plans  and  specifications 
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and  approves  or  rejects  the  work  when  completefd.  In  some 
instances  the  city  has  accepted  pavements  before  they  have  been 
completed,  thereby  establishing  a  very  bad  precedent.  The 
Massachusetts  highway  commission  will  not  accept  a  pavement 
until  it  has  been  used  by  the  public  for  at  least  two  months. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  macadam  pavements  has  varied 
during  the  different  years.  The  cost  has  depended  in  part  upon 
the  street  which  was  macadamized,  but  mainly  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pavement  and  the  kind  of  gutters  constructed.  Ex- 
clusive of  gutters,  catch  basins,  etc.,  the  cost  of  macadamizing 
West  Washington  avenue  was  about  50  cents  per  square  yard. 
The  total  cost  of  macadamizing  this  street  was  $16,199.88,  of 
which  about  $9,156  was  expended  for  the  macadam;  $4,627 
for  cement  gutters,  and  about  $2,056  for  miscellaneous  work. 

Referring  to  the  methods  of  construction  which  have  been 
employed  on  the  streets  of  Madison,  there  are  several  changes 
which  I  believe  might  with  safety  be  made.* 

First — It  is  thought  that  the  macadam  pavement  on  some  of 
the  streets  is  imnecessarily  wide.  I  believe  that  the  system  of 
parking  the  streets  should  be  made  more  general  and  the  park 
areas  widened  at  the  expense  of  the  macadam.  Madison  may 
justly  be  proud  of  the  width  of  her  streets,  many  of  which  may 
be  made  very  beautiful  if  the  plan  of  increasing  the  park  areas 
should  be  indulged  in.  Lessening  the  width  of  the  macadam 
would  in  no  way  hamper  or  congest  the  traffic  on  the  residence 
streets  of  the  city,  while  the  original  cost  of  construction  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  very  greatly  lessened. 

Second. — At  the  present  time  all  the  streets  are  macadamized 
with  about  the  same  thickness  of  macadam  in  all  their  parts 
without  regard  to  the  location  of  the  street  or  the  character  of 
the  sub-soil.  The  only  difference  in  the  methods  employed  on 
different  streets  is  the  policy  of  using  a  telf ord  foundation  where 
the  land  is  low  and  marshy.  The  use  of  telford  in  these  places 
is  certainly  commendable. 

*  Since  writing  this  part  of  the  report,  znoBt  of  these  changes  in 
policy  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  street  construc- 
tion in  the  city  of  Madison. 
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I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  all  of  the  streets  should  be  cov- 
ered with  the  same  thickness  of  broken  stone.  In  many  places 
a  thickness  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  is  unnecessary  and  entails 
upon  property  holders  an  undue  exi>ense.  The  telford  pavement 
on  West  Washingt<:>n  avenue  was  made  the  same  thickness  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  as  it  was  on  the  low  ground  near  thef  railroad 
tracks.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  avenue  between  Carroll 
and  Henry  streets  did  not  require  a  telford  foundation.  Fur- 
ther, if  nine  inches  of  macadam  is  considered  sufficient  for  the 
soft  ground  between  Bassett  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
tracks,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  less  thickness  would  be 
sufficient  between  Carroll  and  Henry  streets.  The  thickness 
of  a  macadam  pavement  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
location  of  the  street,  the  kind  of  subsoil  and  the  amount  of 
traffic. 

Third. — The  screenings  with  which  a  macadam  pavement  is 
finished  should  \ye  spread  to  a  tliickness  of  at  least  one  half  inch. 
This  is  not  usually  done  in  constructing  Madison  pavements. 
Sufficient  screenings  should  be  used  to  fill  the  intei^stices  in  the 
layers  of  coarse,  broken  stone,  and  leave  a  thin  layer  covering 
the  surface. 

Fourth. — Since  the  city  adopted  the  cement  combined  curb 
and  glitter,  it  has  In'on  the  policy  to  construct  the  curb  and  gut- 
ter before  lavinir  the  macadam.  This  order  should  l>o  reversed 
if  it  is  expected  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  street  construction,  taught  by  our  most  ex])eTienced 
engineers,  that  gutters  should  always  be  constructed  after  a 
macadam  pavement  is  completed. 

The  street  should  not  be  made  to  conform  to  the  line  of  the 
gutters,  but  the  gutters  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  street. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  weight  of  the  roller  as  it  passes  over 
the  layers  of  broken  stone  frequently  moves  the  curb  and  gutter 
out  of  place.  In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  roller  is  now 
ke]>t  ten  or  twelve  inches  away  from  the  gutter  with  the  result 
that  there  is  usually  a  loose  strip  of  macadam  along  each  side 
of  the  pavement  next  to  the  gutter.  This  uncompacted  strip  of 
broken  stone  eventually  settles,  leaving  the  gutters  above  the 
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margin  of  the  pavement.  Part  of  the  water  which  flows  oflF  of 
the  street  follows  the  glitter,  and  the  other  part  flows  off  in  the 
depressed  portion  of  the  pavement  adjacent  to  the  gutter. 

Fifth. — The  glitters  are  constnicted  of  practically  the  same 
width  on  all  streets  regardless  of  the  amount  of  surface  water 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  carry  off.  The  width  of  the  gut- 
ter is  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  surface  watei' 
w^hich  flows  into  it.  This  results  in  injury  to  the  pavement 
through  overflow  during  heavy  storms. 

The  gutters  should  bo  laid  at  least  two  inches  lower  than  the 
macadam  pavement  to  provide  for  settling  and  future  wear. 

The  alx>ve  matters  deal  almost  entirelv  with  the  methods  for 
keeping  the  pavement  dry.  In  order  to  maintain  a  pavement 
in  good  condition,  we  must  provide,  first,  for  the  rapid  refmoval 
of  the  water  from  the  surface,  and  sect>nd  for  the  constmction 
of  the  pavem.ent  so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  water. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  macadam  pavements  of  Madison 
have  been  built  mainly  out  of  limestone,  with  an  occasional 
admixture  of  sandstone.  Pure  limestone  is  composed  of  calcite, 
which  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  10,  to  which  all  minerals  are 
referred,  has  a  value  of  3.  It  has  a  strength  of  probably  10,000 
to  20,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  When  limestone  is  broken 
or  ground,  it  is  quickly  reduced  to  a  powder,  so  fine  that  the 
lightest  breeze  will  lift  it  into  the  air.  Tlie  stone  which  has 
been  used  in  Madison  is  a  dolomite  rather  than  a  limestone  and 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  clay  and  iron.  Tliis  combination 
of  lime,  clay  and  iron,  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  makes  a  very 
plastic,  sticky  mass  when  wet.  It  does  not  pack,  but  is  lifted 
by  the  hoofs  of  liorses  and  wagon  wheels.  Wheu  dry,  it  forma 
dust  that  is  lifted  into  tlie  air  by  the  slightest  breeze.  In  con- 
trast to  this  rock,  attention  shruld  be  directed  to  granite  and 
trap  rock  out  of  which  fine  dust  or  mud  are  much  more  difficult 
to  produce.  Granite  consists  mainly  of  three  minerals  which 
have  an  avera^i'e  hardness  of  7  and  a  crushing  stren^rtW  of  from 
20,000  to  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  AVlien  these  min- 
erals are  broken  or  ground,  tliey  form  a  coarse  powder  which 
when  wet  does  not  have  the  plasticity  or  stickiness  of  that 
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formed  out  of  limestone.  On  accoimt  of  the  coarseness  of  the 
powder  and  lack  of  stickiness  there  is  less  dust  in  summer  and 
less  mud  in  the  spring  and  fall  on  a  granite  macadam  pavement 
tiban  on  a  pavement  constructed  out  of  limestone. 

With  a  surface  layer  of  granitj  laid  on  a  foundation  of  lime- 
stone,  there  would  be  little  or  no  dust  or  mud  compared  with 
that  which  at  the  present  time  makes  the  streets  of  Madison  at 
oertain  seasons  almost  unbearabla 

The  pavements  in  the  city  of  Madison  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  laying  of  pipes  by  the  water  department  and  gas  com- 
pany. "So  sooner  has  the  roller  left  a  street  than  the  gas  com- 
pany or  the  water  department  often  makes  its  appearance  with 
pick  and  shovel  to  dig  it  up.  The  careless  replacing  of 
macadam  after  the  excavation  has  once  been  made  has  hastened 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  pavements. 

Madison  should  adopt  a  permanent  policy  of  street  raainten- 
anoe  rather  than  continue  the  present  plan  of  fall  and  spring 
cleaning.  The  system  of  cleaning  and  repairing,  by  which  a 
street  is  allowed  to  wear  until  reconstruction  is  necessary, 
should  be  entirely  done  away  with.  The  section  system,  such 
as  is  employed  by  many  eastern  cities  and  railroad  corporations, 
should  be  adopted  in  Madison.  Under  this  plan,  the  city 
would  be  divided  into  districts  and  each  district  would  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  one  man  who  would  be  responsible  to 
the  people  of  that  district  for  the  care  of  the  streets.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  system  could  not  exceed  very  greatly  that  which 
the  present  method  costs  and  from  which  there  has  been  but 
imperfect  results. 

DODGE  COTTirrY. 

Dodge  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  surface  of  the  land  is  rolling,  such  as  is  typical  for  the  glaci- 
ated region.  The  soils  are  mainly  the  lighter  and  heavier  clay 
loams,  the  latter  occurring  mainly  in  the  southwestern  portions 
of  the  county.  Numerous  small  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed 
largely  of  muck  and  peat,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 
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The  glacial  deposits  contain  great  quantities  of  gravel  which 
is  used  very  generally  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  high- 
ways. This  gravel  is  mainly  limestone  which  frequently  con- 
tains enough  clay  to  serve  as  a  bonding  constituent  Granite 
and  trap  rock  boulders,  which  are  strewn  in  large  numbers  over 
the  higher  portions  of  the  county,  might  be  crushed  and  used 
to  advantage  for  road  construction. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  underlain  with  Niagara 
limeBtone.  West  of  the  Niagara  limestone  occur,  in  succession, 
Hudson  River  shale,  Galena  limestone,  Trenton  limestone,  St. 
Peters  sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  Of  the  dif- 
fercfnt  limestone  formations  the  Trenton  and  Galena  undoubt- 
edly furnish  the  best  stone  for  macadam  pavements.  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county,  there  occur  several  outcrops  of 
pre-Camibrian  quartzite.  This  stone  is  almost  equal  in  hardness 
to  granite  and  in  conjunction  with  the  limestone  might  be  used 
to  advantage  in  the  construction  of  macadam  pavements. 

Dodge  county  is  supplied  with  an  abimdance  of  good  mate- 
rial for  road  construction.  It  is  very  important,  however,  that 
the  parties  using  limestone  should  select  only  that  which  is  most 
durable.  The  best  stone  in  the  quarry  is  none  too  good  for 
street  paving. 

BEAVEB  DAM. 
(Pop..  5,128.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  improved  streets  in  Beaver 
Drm. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Beaver  Dam  is  improv- 
ing her  streets  mainly  through  the  construction  of  limestone 
macadam  pavements.  The  subsoil  in  this  city  is  largely  clay 
and  for  this  reason  a  somewhat  thicker  foundation  course  is  re- 
quired than  where  the  subsoil  is  sand  and  gravel. 

Beaver  Dam  is  located  not  far  from  an  abundant  supply  of 
granitic  rocks  which  ought  at  least  to  be  used  for  the  wearing 
surface.  From  the  standpoint  of  maintenance  limestone  is  an 
expensive  material  for  macadam.  In  reality  it  is  suitable  only 
for  the  lower  courses. 

In  the  width  of  the  pavement  constructed,  the  city  has 
adopted  the  correct  principle.  On  business  streets,  the  pave- 
ment is  50  feet  wide,  while  on  residence  streets  it  is  IS  feet. 
Eighteen  feet  may  appear  somewhat  narrow  for  some  residence 
streets,  but  a  city  is  unwarranted  in  constructing  a  pavement 
which  is  unnecessarily  wide,  both  on  account  of  the  greater  cost 
of  construction  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintenance. 

Main  street,  formerly  known  as  Front  street,  v/as  macad- 
amized in  1892.  This  street  is  46  feet  wide  between  the  gutters 
and  the  macadam  was  one  foot  thick.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
lineal  feet  of  the  street  were  macadamized  and  it  is  stated  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  pavement  has  needed  no  repairs  ex- 
cept in  small  spots  where  the  street  has  settled.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  pavement  would  probably  show  that  it  is  at  least 
partly  worn  through. 

For  the  above  inforamtion  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Liver- 
more. 

MAYVII.LE. 
(Pop.,  1,815.) 

The  subsoil  in  this  region  is  largely  clay,  although  in  some 
localities  it  consists  of  sand  and  gravel.  Gravel  is  very  abun- 
dant in  this  region  and  the  streets  of  this  city  have  been  im- 
proved altogether  by  spreading  gravel  over  the  surface.  Park, 
Main,  German,  Furnace,  Breckenridge,  Buchanan,  Dayton, 
William,  Bridge,  Allen,  IToricon,  Xa1)er,  Cottage,  Taylor  and 
Turner'  streets  have  all  been  <n'aveloil  dnnncr  tlic  last  few  vears 
and  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition.      The  gutters  are 
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most];  made  out  of  small  boulders.     Very  little  curbing  is  used 
except  where  cement  sidewalks  are  being  constructed. 


This  city  has  only  half  a  mile  of  improved  strpets.  Main 
street  was  paved  with  broken  limestone  between  1896  and  189!>. 
This  pavement  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition,  although 
during  wet  weather  it  is  muddy  and  rtHiuires  cleaning,  which 
ooets  about  $100  a  year.  The  stone  used  on  this  street  was 
obtained  from  the  quarry  of  the  Randall  Stone  Company. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone  in  this  vicinity  which  is 
well  suit«i  for  the  foundation  to  macadam  pavements.  The 
stone,  however,  is  loo  soft  for  surfacing  and  granite  or  trap  rock 
should  be  shipped  in  for  this  purpose.  The  quarries  at  Berlin 
and  Green  Lake  arc  not  far  from  Waupun  and  from  either 
place  excellent  atone  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  present  tiuie  the  city  has  no  funds 
that  can  be  devoted  to  street  improvements.  Until  funds  are 
provided  the  paving  of  the  streets  must  wait. 

WATERTOWX. 

{Pop.,  8,B7.) 

Main  street  from  the  bridge  to  Collie  avenue  and  West 
Main  street  from  the  bridge  to  Montgomery  street,  a  total  length 
of  3,567  feet,  were  the  first  streets  paved  in  Watertown.  In  1899 
these  streets  were  paved  with  Galesburg  brick,  which  were  laid  on 
a  six  inch  concrete  foundation.  The  total  area  paved  amoimted 
to  18,417  square  yards.  The  street  is  from  36  to  50  feet  wide 
between  curbs  and  the  cost  of  paving  was  $1,291/;  per  square 
yard,  not  including  excavating,  filling  or  setting  curb,  gutters, 
etc.  The  curbing  cost  44  cents  per  lineal  foot  in  place  and  the 
cost  of  excavating  was  18  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  contract 
called  for  6,575  lineal  feet  of  curbing,  1,675  feet  of  pretection 
curb,  66  lineal  feet  of  cast  iron  gutters,  66  lineal  feet  of  cast 
iron  bridges,  614  lineal  feet  of  wide  gutter  bridges  and  7,285 
cubic  yards  of  excavation. 
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The  specifications  under  which  this  pavement  was  constructed 
were  written  by  G.  H.  Stanchfield,  city  engineer,  and,  except 
in  a  few  particulars,  were  well  gotten  up.  There  are  several 
points  in  these  specifications  with  which  I  am  not  altogether  in 
accord.  It  is  thought  that  the  pavement  would  have  been  equally 
as  satisfactory  if  a  well  constructed  macadam  foundation  had 
been  used  in  place  of  concrete;  it  is  doubtful  if  the  repressed 
paving  brick  are  preferable  to  those  with  the  square  corners 
and  edges ;  and  the  joints  should  have  been  filled  with  portland 
cement  grouting  in  preference  to  clean,  dry  sand. 

It  is  expected  to  macadamize  the  residence  streets,  using 
mainly  local  limestone.  The  subsoil  conditions  in  this  city  are 
favorable  to  this  kind  of  pavement,  and  if  granite  or  trap  rock 
are  used  for  top  dressing  the  macadam  ought  to  give  good  satis- 
faction. 

DOOE  COUNTY. 

Door  coimty  is  located  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state, 
between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  northern  part 
of  the  county  is  rou^h  and  rugged,  while  the  southern  portion 
is  more  level  and  rolling.  The  soils  are  almost  entirely  clayey 
loams  of  the  heavier  varieties.  In  the  southern  part  there  are 
several  areas  of  clayey  loams  derived  from  the  red  lacustrine 
clays,  while  along  the  lake  shore  occur  occasional  areas  of  sandy 
loam.  Numerous  small  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed  mainly 
of  muck  and  peat,  are  scattered  through  the  county. 

Door  county  is  in  the  glaciated  region,  and  the  deposits  have 
contributed  gravel  and  boulders  suitable  for  road  construction. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  of  land  in  the  southwestern 
part  bordering  on  Green  Bay,  the  county  is  entirely  underlain 
with  Niagara  limestone.  Much  of  the  limestone  which  outcrops 
in  this  part  of  the  state  is  strong  and  durable  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  very  best  grades  of  limestone  used  for  road  metal. 

STURGEON  BAY. 
(Pop.,  3,372.) 

This  city  has  about  one  mile  of  macadam  pavements  and  two 
miles  of  graveled  streets.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets 
which  have  been  improved. 
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Tho  crushed  stone  is  obtained  from  the  city  limestone  quarry. 
It  is  an  excellent  quality  of  limestone  but  is  inferior  to  the 
granite  and  trap  rock,  which  occurs  as  field  stone  scattered  over 
the  county.  The  cost  of  macadamizing  the  streets  is  very  low 
and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  city  to  soon  improve  all  of  the 
streets  in  this  manner. 

DOTTGLAS  COTTNTY. 

Douglas  county  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state. 
With  the  exception  of  that  part  bordering  on  Lake  Superior, 
the  surface  is  irregular  and  broken.  The  erosion  along  the  lako 
shore  and  inland  has  mo<Ufied  the  prevailing  glacial  topography. 
The  soils  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  clayey  loams 
derived  from  the  red  lacustrine  clay.  The  soil  in  the  south- 
western and  central  portions  is  mainly  a  light  clayey  loam 
through  which  is  scattered  numerous  areas  of  irregular  humus 
soil  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  The  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county  has  a  sandy  loam. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strip  about  six  to  twelve  miles  wide 
bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  the  entire  county  is  imderlaiu 
with  Keweenawan  rocks  consisting  mainly  of  diabase,  amygda- 
loid, melapliyre  and  other  varieties  of  rock  knoA\Ti  as  trap. 
These  rocks  outcrop  in  many  places  over  the  southern  part  of  tho 
county  and  constitute  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  very 
choicest  stone  ^for  constructing  macadam  pavements.  Crush- 
ing plants  located  either  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha,  the  Duluth  South  Shore  or  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
roads ought  to  be  able  to  supply  Superior  and  Duluth  with  much 
of  the  stone  which  will  be  needed  for  macadam  pavements. 

WEST  SUPERIOR. 
(Pop.   of  Superior,   31,091.) 

The  only  kind  of  pavement  in  West  Superior,  January  1st, 
1900,  was  cedar  block,  of  which  there  were  thirty-six  miles. 
The  first  of  this  pavement  was  laid  in  1889  and  the  last  in  1893. 
Records  showing  the  cost  of  construction,  cleaning  and  re- 
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pairing  have  not  been  properly  preserved.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Thomas,  deceased,  formerly  city  engineer,  informed  me  that 
the  cedar  block  lasted  about  eight  years  without  needing  repair. 
The  streets  today  are  very  badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

The  curbing  along  the  paved  streets  is  sandstone  and  granite. 
It  is  in  excellent  condition  and  can  be  reset,  when  new  pave- 
ments are  laid,  with  very  little  expense. 

The  city  is  now  contemplating  the  improvement  of  the  streets 
in  the  residence  districts  with  granite  macadam.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  no  knowledge  that  these  pavements  have 
been  begun. 

It  is  thought  that  the  brick  pavements  should  *  replace  the 
cedar  block  on  the  business  streets  and  that  granite  macadam 
should  be  laid  in  residepce  districts.  A  general  plan  of  paving 
and  maintaining  the  pavements  should  be  adopted  by  the  city 
and  followed  out  through  consecutive  administrations. 

DXTNN  COTTNTY. 

Dunn  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  on  either  side  of  the  Ked 
Cedar  and  Chippewa  rivers,  this  county  has  a  moderately  regu- 
lar rolling  surface.  The  western  part  of  the  county  has  clayey 
loams  of  the  liirht  and  heavv  varieties.  The*  eastern  two-thirds 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  a  sandy  loam  which,  alonsr  the 
main  stream  channels,  is  almost  entirely  sand. 

The  surface  of  the  coimty  is  covered  with  drift 'deposits  of  the 
earlier  fflncinl  epochs.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  ^anitic 
and  other  igneous  boulders  associated  with  the  drift  might  be 
cnisheid  and  used  for  constructing  macadam  pavements. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tops  of  a  few  of  the  hills  in  the 
southeastern  part,  the  county  is  entirely  imderlain  with  sand- 
stone of  the  Potsdam  formation.  Certain  of  the  harder  beds 
of  the  limestone  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  might  be 
crushed  and  used  for  road  metal.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
county,  stone  must  be  obtained  from  the  drift  or  be  shipped  in 
from  other  localities.     Chippewa  Falls  is  one  of  the  nearest 
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saarces  of  supply  for  granitic  rocks.  Some  of  the  shaley  beds 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  might  be  used  to  make  temporary 
improvements. 

MENOMONIE, 
(Pop.,  6,666.) 

There  are  no  macadam  or  other  pavements  within  the  limits 
of  this  city.  In  1899  Senator  J.  H.  Stout  secured  the  services 
of  Special  Agent  E.  G.  Harrison  to  construct  a  section  of  model 
broken  stone  road  half  a  mile  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  begin- 
ning at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Dunn  county  fair  grounds 
and  extending  toward  the  Dunn  county  asylum.  This  road  was 
built  in  two  sections,  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The  west 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  was  prepared  wnth  a  gravel  foundation 
four  inches  thick  while  the  east  one-fourth  of  a  mile  had  a 
foundation  of  crushed  rock  of  the  same  thickness.  The  surface 
of  the  roadway  consisted  of  fine  crushed  granite  and  trap  rock, 
all  of  which  was  shipped  from  Chippewa  Falls.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  screenings,  the  voids  in  the  foundation  were  filled 
with  sand.  Each  course  was  thoroughly  wetted  and  compacted 
with  a  horse  power  roller. 

This  piece  of  road  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Bulletin  79 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

EATT  CLAIRE  COUNTY. 

Eau  Claire  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eau  Claire 
and  Chippewa  rivers  with  their  tributaries,  Eau  Claire  county 
has  a  comparatively  level  surface.  Except  in  the  extreme 
northeast  comer,  the  soils  are  either  sand  or  sandy  loams.  The 
county  contains  very  little  clayey  soil  except  in  the  northeast 
comer.  The  sandy  soils  occur  mainly  along  the  flood  plains  of 
the  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  county  is  within  the  region  covered  by  the  ice  of  the 
earlier  glacial  epochs.  As  in  the  case  of  Clark  county,  the 
mantle  of  till  is,  in  most  parts,  relatively  thin. 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  an  examination  of  the  above  taWi*, 
that  South  River  ami  Eaii  Claire  slreets  werei  replaced  in  part 
by  qiinrtzile  macadam  in  1S90  and  that  South  Earatow  and 
Grand  avenuG(  formerly  Kelsey  street)  have  been  repaved  with 
Galesburg  paving  brick.  T!ie  brick  were  laid  on  a  sand  and 
gravel  foundation  and  the  joiufa  were  filled  with  sand.  Seven 
'  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-two  yards  of  brick  were  laid  in 
1809  at  a  cost  of  $1.35  per  square  yard. 

The  city  of  Eau  Claire  is  working  under  a  special  charter  in 
which  tliere  ia  a  provision  by  which  the  aldermen  have  control 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  funds  available  for  street  improvements. 
Owing  to  tliis  provision  in  the  charter,  the  city  engineer  has 
very  little  control  over  the  kind  of  pavement  built  or  the  method 
of  constnictiou.  For  example,  the  replacement  i.<i  the  cedar 
block  pavement  with  macadam  on  South  l-Jiver  street  was  done 
without  the  approval  of  the  city  engineer.  It  ia  not  intended 
to  infer  that  the  city  engineer  would  have  altered  the  specifica- 
tions, but  I  simply  mention  this  to  point  out  one  of  the  avenues 
which  ia  open  to  abuse  in  this  city. 

Every  cily  should  have  a  depiirlment  of  public  works  to  which 
all  matters  pertaining  to  street  improvements  should  be  re- 
ferred. 

It  ia  needlesa  to  say  that  the  streeta  which  have  been  paved 
with  cedar  block  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  streeta  which 
havo  been  paved  with  brick  have  not  been  used  sufficiently 
long  to  pass  judgment  on  tlieir  durability."  The  method  em- 
ployed in  constructing  the  pavement  was  not  the  most  approved 
and  the  surface  may  not  remain  smooth  as  long  as  it  ought  under 
a  different  method  of  construction.  The  quartzite  macadam 
wjtii  which  some  of  the  streeta  have  been  rep:ived  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  cedar  blocks. 

A  great  many  of  the  streets  in  the  city  have  been  improved 
with  river  gravel  which,  in  some  cases,  has  been  mixed  with  do- 
eompoaed  sand  rock  from  the  quarries.  Thia  quarry  rock  contains 
considerable  clay  in  tlie  shape  of  tlijn  layera  and  when  broken  up 
it  forms  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sandstone.  It  has  been  found  that 
by  mixing  this  clay  with  the  river  gravel  a  nmcb  better  street 
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can  be  made  than  when  the  gravel  is  used  alone.  Whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  improve  a  street,  temporarily,  I  believe  that  ihe 
plan  of  mixing  river  gravel  with  this  so-called  shale  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  adopted.  Such  an  improveiment  will  wear  for 
several  years  with  very  little  repair,  giving  a  hard  street  during 
ordinary  conditions  of  weather. 

It  coeta  about  $500  a  year  to  clean  the  2,000  feet  of  brick 
pavement  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  This  relatively 
large  cost  is  due  to  the  mud  and  dirt  which  is  brought  onto  the 
pavement  by  the  teams  from  the  adjoining  streets.  The  rela- 
tive cost  of  cleaning  will  undoubtedly  decrease  as  the  mileage  of 
brick  pavement  increases. 

AUGUSTA. 
(Pop.,  1,256.) 

Xone  of  the  streets  in  this  village  have  been  paved.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  each  year  a  coating  of  clay  is  added  to  the 
surface.  Xo  curbing  has  been  used  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  city 
clerk,  says  that  the  "surface  water  flows  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  to  the  creek."  The  city  expects  to  begin  macadam- 
izing the  business  streets  very  soon. 

■ 

FIOEENCE  COUUTY. 

Florence  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Michi,c:an  boundary  line.  The  surface  of  this 
county  is  rolling  and  more  or  less  hilly.  The  western  two-thirda 
of  the  county  has  a  light  clayey  soil.  The  western  part  is 
mainly  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils, 
composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  are  scattered  through  the* 
county. 

The  county  is  entirely  underlain  'svith  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of 
the  granitic,  gneissoid  and  trap  varieties.  There  are  numerous 
outcrops  of  these  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  furnish- 
ing an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  stone  for  macadam 
pavements. 

As  a  result  of  the  glaciers,  deposits  of  gravel  and  boulder  clay 
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ooour  irt  various  portions  of  the  county.     The  {Travel  and  boul- 
ders are  another  important  source  o£  stone  for  road  metal. 

FOEEST  COTJITTT. 

Forest  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Michigan  boundary  line.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
rough  and  rolling  in  some  parta,  having  been,  as  a  rule,  modi- 
fied by  tho  erosion  and  deposition  of  the  glacial  period. 

The  soil  is  very  largely  a  clayey  loam,  except  in  the  north- 
western portion,  where  it  changes  into  a  sandy  loam.  Through- 
out the  county  tlipre  orrur  nunierous  areas  of  humus  soils  com- 
posed mainly  of  muck  and  peat. 

Glacial  deposits  in  the  form  of  morainal  drift  are  found 
mainly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  character  of 
these  deposits  have  never  been  examined  and  their  value  for 
road  metal  ia  unknown. 

Tho  entire  county  is  underlain  with  pre-Caiubrian  rocks  of 
the  pranitic  and  gnei.ssoid  varieties.  These  rocks  are  known 
to  outcrop  at  numerous  places  and  in  time  will  provide  an  in- 
ezhnustible  snpj)ly  of  road  metal. 

FOND  Dtr  LAC  COUNTY. 

Fond  du  Lac  county  ia  located  in  east  central  Wisconsin  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  rolling  and  hilly,  especially  in  the  southeastern  portion  wherfl 
it  is  traversed  by  tlie  kettle  moraine  of  the  last  glacial  epoch. 
The  soil  of  this  county  is  largely  a  clayey  loam.  Adjacent  to 
the  lake,  the  soil  has  been  derived  from  the  red  lacustrine  clays 
and  is  of  a  heavy  variety.  In  the  eastern  part  of  tho  county 
there  is  a  belt  of  heavy  clayey  loam.  Small  areas  of  prairie 
loams  and  humus  soils  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  In  the  southeast  eomer  there  is  an  area  of  calcareous 
sandy  loam. 

The  surface  of  the  county  has  been  modified  by  the  erosion 
and  deposition  accompanying  the  glacial  period.  Beyond  the 
lacustrine  clay  area  there  are  numerous  deposits  of  drift  made 
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up  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel.     Some  of  these  contain  material 
which  is  well  adapted  for  road  improvements. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  magnesian 
limestone.  West  of  this  occurs  a  thin  belt  of  Hudson  River 
shale;  a  wide  area  of  Galena  limestone;  small  areas  of  Tren- 
ton limestone ;  St  Peters  sandstone ;  and,  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  county,  Lower  Magnesian  limestona  There  are 
abundant  outcrops  of  limestone  in  this  county  and  the  quarries 
at  Marblehead,  Pebbles,  Hamilton,  Brandon  and  Ripon  supply 
large  quantities  of  stone  for  local  consumption.  As  noted  with 
reference  to  other  quarries,  the  stone  from  some  of  the  beds  is 
far  more  suitable  for  street  paving  than  that  obtained  from 
others.  A  careful  detailed  examination  of  the  different  beds, 
accompanied  by  laboratory  tests  of  the  stone  would  assist  very 
greatly  in  the  selection  of  the  best  stone  for  paving  purposes. 

BRANDON. 
(Pop.,  663.) 

The  subsoil  in  this  region  consists  mainly  of  clay.  At  one 
time  the  stre^  of  this  village  were  covered  with  crushed  rhyo- 
lite  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Utley.  Since  that  time  the 
streets  have  beefn  graveled  each  year.  The  combination  of  the 
broken  stone  foundation  and  gravel  surface  apparently  makes  a 
very  good  pavement.  The  surface  water  is  removed  by  means 
of  gutters  and  ditches.  The  village  is  located  on  a  high  point 
providing  natural  facilities  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The 
stueet  glitters  are  built  out  of  stone  and  the  curbing  is  limestone 
obtained  from  quarries  near  the  city.  The  crosswalks  are  con- 
structed out  of  limestone  flagging  which  is  also  obtained  from 
the  local  quarries. 

FOND  DU  LAC. 
(Pop.,  15.U0.) 

Fond  du  Lac  has  6  miles  of  cedar  block  pavement,  7-12  of  a 
mile  of  brick,  1  mile  of  limestone  macadam  and  10  miles  of 
graveL     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  paved. 
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The  cedar  block  pavement  has  proven  itself  tobe  illy  adapted 
to  the  conditions  existing  at  this  place.  The  brick  and  macadam 
pavements  have  not  been  in  use  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  any 
positive  statemeTits  as  to  their  suitability  for  the  streets  on 
which  they  have  been  constructed. 

Many  of  the  streets  in  this  city  are  laid  out  through  low 
marshy  tracks  of  land  which  have  been  filled  with  shavings, 
pine  slabs  and  other  refuse  from  the  saw  mills.  Anything  has 
been  used  which  would  serve  to  temporarily  improve  the  high- 
way. Where  the  road  has  not  been  filled  with  slabs  and  saw 
dust,  the  subsoil  is  often  a  sticky  red  clay,  which  is  a  very  un- 
desirable material  on  which  to  lay  any  kind  of  a  pavement.  In 
this  city  the  engineer  has,  perhaps,  the  most  undesirable  kind 
of  subsoil  on  which  to  construct  a  permanent  pavement.  In  or- 
der to  insure  a  stable  pavement  it  is  necessary  to  remove  tho 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  15  inches  and  replace  it  with 
sand  or  gravel.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  ex- 
cavate to  a  depth  of  several  feet  and  fill  with  coarse  rubble  stone 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  subsoil  conditions. 

The  only  street  paving  which  has  thus  far  been  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  city  engineer  is  the  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
of  brick  pavement  on  West  Division  street  betv^^een  Brooks  and 
the  Fond  du  Lac  river  bridge.  This  pavement,  which  was  laid  in 
the  summer  of  1901,  had  a  6  inch  concrete  foundation,  made  out 
of  LouisWlle  cement  and  crushed  limestone.  The  brick  ^\^re  laid 
on  a  cushion  of  sand  and  the  joints  were  filled  with  sand.  This 
pavement  has  a  very  high  crown  and  deep  inlets  at  the  catch 
basins.  The  curbins:  was  laid  on  a  foundation  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  street  was  graded  and  the  foimdation  and  surface 
laid  at  a  cost  of  $1.77  per  square  yard.  The  Berea  sandstone 
curbing,  which  was  used  on  tliis  street,  cost  51  cents  per  running 
foot. 

The  subsoil  conditions  in  this  locality  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  would  seem  advisable  to  set  the  curbing  on  concrete,  as 
well  as  to  use  concrete  for  the  foundation  to  the  pavement.  It 
would  certainly  be  wise  to  fill  the  joints  with  portland  cement 
grouting. 
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Foreet  street,  between  the  Fond  du  Lac  river  bridge  and  th*? 
Northwestern  railway  tracks,  was  paved  witb  brick  in  189T. 
Thia  pavement  was  laid  on  a  6-incb  concrete  foundation,  tbo 
joints  were  filled  with  sand,  and  Ibe  crown  was  made  very  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  pavement  on  West  Division  street.  For 
some  reason  or  other  ibis  pavement  shows  frequent  depressions 
on  the  surface  in  which  water  often  accumulates.  This  pave- 
ment is  subjected  to  the  heaviest  teaming  of  any  in  the  city  and 
shows  very  little  deterioration  in  the  shape  of  cbinped  or  broken 
brick. 

A  great  many  of  the  streets  of  this  city  are  being  improved 
by  the  addition  of  unscreened  broken  limestone.  This  broketi 
limestone  is  obtained  from  tlie  Marblehead  quarries  at  a  cost  of 
$3.00  peir  car.  The  stone  chips  are  spread  on  tbe  street  to  a 
depth  of  about  10  or  12  inches,  well  watered  and  rolled  witli  a  14 
ton  roller.  The  streets  are  not  well  graded,  but  the  addition  of  the 
stono  makes  a  vast  improvement  over  the  clay,  shavings,  slabs, 
etc.  These  street  improvements  are  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  street  suprintendent,  and  are  looked  upon  in 
the  form  of  repairs  rather  than  pennanent  construct  ions.  I  be- 
lieve that  later  these  broken  stone  surfaces  will  make  excellent 
foundations,  upon  which  to  build  loacadam  pavements  having 
granite  and  trap  rock  for  the  wearing  surface.  By  the  addition 
of  several  inches  of  granite  or  trap  rock  surface,  Fond  du  Lac 
might  have  very  excellent  pavements  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

This  city  exercises  no  control  over  the  construction  of  the 
sidewalks  and  allows  the  use  of  boards,  brick  or  any  other  ma- 
terial. There  is  likewise  no  established  system  of  street  main- 
tenance. Without  some  control  over  sidewalk  construction  and 
a  permanent  system  of  street  maintenance,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  highways  in  good  condition.  The  new  pavements  are 
paid  for  by  assessing  one-third  of  the  cost  against  the  city  and 
two-thirds  against  the  property  benefited. 

On  many  of  the  streets  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  construction  of  gutters  for  the  removal  of  the  storm 
water.  Flag  stone  gutters,  about  3  feet  broad,  have  been  con- 
structed along  some  of  tlie  Btreeta.     Tte  flagstonee,  however. 
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have  been  laid  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  foundation, 
and  have  settled  unevenly  making  a  very  rough  surface. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  parking  the  residential 
streets.  This  city  should  inaugurate  a  system  of  street  im- 
provement and  maintenance  which  will  insure  clean,  quiet  and 
beautiful  thoroughfares. 

BIPON. 
(Pop.,  3,818.) 

Ripon  has  one  street  paved  with  brick  and  about  fifteen 
miles  of  graveled  streets,  which  cost  about  $200  per  mile  per 
year  for  maintenance.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets 
which  have  been  graveled  and  paved  since  1892. 
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During  the  summer  of  1901  the  main  business  street  was 
paved  with  vitrified  brick,  which  were  laid  on  a  six-inch  concrete 
foundation.  The  joints  were  filled  with  sand.  The  street  is 
very  broad  and  was  constructed  with  a  low  crown.  At  the 
street  intersections  the  brick  are  laid  diagonally  and  the  cross- 
ings are  elevated  only  slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the 
street  The  pavement  is  sufficiently  level  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  danger  of  making  it  slippery  if  the  joints  had  been 
grouted  with  portland  cement  Cement  grouting  would  cer- 
tainly have  increased  the  serviceability  of  the  pavement  in 
every  way. 

At  the  time  this  pavement  was  being  constructed  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  contractor  turned  and  re-set  all  broken  or 
chipped  brick  which  showed  at  the  surface,  provided  the  oppo- 
site face  was  perfect  I  do  not  approve  of  this,  believing  that 
brick  should  not  be  accepted  unless  they  are  perfect  on  all  sides. 
A  city  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these  brick  nmst  be 
turned  and  reset.  When  that  time  comes,  this  city  in  company 
with  many  others,  will  find  that  many  of  the  brick  must  be 
thrown  out  on  account  of  the  broken  comers  and  edges  of  the 
amder  side. 

GATES  COTINTT. 

Gates  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Chippewa  river  and  its  numerous 
branches  heading  to  the  northeast  The  western  part  of  the 
county  is  very  rough  and  hilly  as  a  result  of  quartzite  ridges  and 
glacial  moraines,  while  the  eastern  part  is  modified  mainly  by 
the  stream  erosion  through  which  hills  and  valleys  have  been 
formed.  The  soil  is  mainly  one  of  the  lighter  varieties  of  clayey 
loams.  Along  the  stream  channels  occur  irregular  areas  of 
humus  soils  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  The  surface 
of  this  county  has  been  modified  both  by  glacial  erosion  and 
deposition.  The  western  part  contains  heavy  deposits  of  gla- 
cial drift,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch. 
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This  coimfy  is  almost  entirely  underlain  with  granitic  and 
metamorj>hic  rocks,  belonging  to  the  pre-Cajnbrian  formations. 
In  the  western  part  the  rocks  are  mainly  quartzite,  while  in  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  they  are  granitic  and  gneissoid  in 
nature.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  a  small  area  of 
Potsdam  sandstone.  This  county  is  well  supplied  with  suitable 
stone  for  road  metal.  The  numerous  outcrops  occurring  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ihe  county  and  the  field  stone  strewn  over  thi> 
surface,  constitute  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  for  road 
metal. 

GRANT  COTIITTY. 

Grant  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the 
state.  The  Wisconsin,  Grant  and  Platte  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, have  trenched  the  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  some 
portions  of  the  county  very  hilly.  The  bluffs  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Wisconsin  rivers  are  steep,  and  the  roads  traversing 
these  parts  of  the  county  have  very  sharp  grades.  The  soil 
along  tlie  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  is  mainly  a  sandy 
loam.  The  remainder  of  the  coimty  is  covered  mth  prairie 
loams  and  lighter  varieties  of  clayey  loams. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  driftless  area,  on  ac«ount  of 
which  the  topography  is  of  the  simply  erosion  type. 

The  ridge  and  prairie  land  areas  are  all  underlain  with 
G-alena  limestone.  Along  the  river  channels,  however,  not  only 
the  Galena  limsetone,  hut  also  the  Trenton,  St,  Peters  and 
Lower  Magnesian  formations  are  exposed.  The  harder  beds  of 
the  Galena  and  Trenton  limestones  provide  the  most  desirable 
road  metal  occurring  within  this  county.  The  flint  gravel  which 
occurs  along  some  of  the  stream  channels,  if  mixed  with  crushed 
limestone,  ought  to  increase  the  durability  of  the  broken  stone 
pavement  A  combination  of  gravel  and  limestone  should 
be  used  wherever  possible. 


(Fop.,   SU.J 

Two  blocks  of  Congress  street,  north  of  Canal,  were  mac- 
adamized  in  1899,     The  stone  used  for  this  purpose  was  broken 
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with  hammers  on  the  street  and  laid  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  feet  The  surface  of  the  street  was  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  gravel.  Gutters,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  were 
built)  out  of  oommon  nibble  stone,  set  on  edge.  The  subsoil  is 
day  and  loam. 

Most  of  the  streets  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
gravel  taken  from  Blakes  creek.  The  crushed  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  quarry  near  the  city. 

CASSVILLE. 

(Pop..  979.) 

The  streets  of  this  village  are  graveled,  the  work  being  ex- 
tended each  year  as  far  as  the  fimds  will  permit.  One  of  the 
streets  has  been  covered  with  broken  stone  from  Bluff  street  to 
the  river.  The  streets  are  reported  to  be  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. 

FENXIMORE. 
(Pop.,  1,035.) 

Between  1893  and  '95  the  village  of  Fennimore  paved  Lin- 
coln avenue  for  a  distance  of  1,655  feet  with  limestone  blocks  8 
inches  in  thickness,  laid  on  a  sand  foundation  of  10  inches. 
The  street  is  50  feet  wide  and  the  cost  of  construction  was  about 
$7,000.  Up  to  1901  tlie  pavement  had  required  no  repair,  and 
the  cost  of  cleaning  amounts  to  only  $10.00  a  year.  The  lime- 
stone M'as  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  city. 

This  pavement  was  comparatively  cheap,  costing  only  about 
78c.  per  square  yard.  However,  the  surface  of  the  ])avenient  is 
roufifh  and  therefore  noisv.  In  a  villaeo  of  this  size  teams  are 
seldom  driven  over  the  street  after  11  o'clock  and  the  quiet  of 
the  place  is  seldom  unduly  disturbed.  Xo  one  cai'es  to  use  the 
pavement  for  pleasure  driving  and  it  is  much  cleaner  than  the 
dirt  road. 

Tlie  pavement  is  not  very  elegant,  but  it  is  certainly  service- 
able and  there  is  perhaps  no  city  or  village  in  the  state  that  has 
constructed  a  pavement  which  will  eventually  prove  as  cheap  and 
serviceable  as  the  limestone  block  which  has  been  constructed  in 
this  village. 
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PLATTEVn-LE. 

Platteviile  Las  about  four  miles  of  limestone  macadam  anil 
three  miles  of  g^-avolcd  streets.  The  first  macadam  pavement 
was  eoiiatrunted  in  1890,  additions  being  made  yearly  since 
that  time.  The  principal  streets  ore  cleaned  in  the  spring  by 
raking  and  shoveling  the  mud  and  dirt  into  piles  and  carting  it 
off  with  teams.  All  the  main  roads  leading  into  tlie  city  are 
macadamized  as  far  as  the  city  limits.  Tho  foundation  to  tlie 
macadam  pavement  consists  of  twelve  inches  of  crushed  lime- 
stone or  creek  gravel.  The  surface  consists  of  three  inches  of 
fine  crushed  limestone  or  creek  gravel.  The  limestone  is  ob- 
tained from  a  quarry  o^vned  by  the  city  and  the  gravel  is  ob- 
tained in  abundance  from  tlie  creek  bottoms  near  the  city 
limits. 

yir.  D.  El  Gardner,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation, says  that  the  crushed  limestone  makes  an  excellent 
pavement,  but  disintegrates  and  wears  away  in  time.  He  says, 
however,  that  with  a  little  repair  the  pavements  will  he  good  for 
many  years. 

Tho  cixiek  gravel  costs  about  half  as  much  as  the  crushed  lime- 
stone and  ilr.  Gardner  believes  that  it  really  makes  as  good  a 
road.  The  crushed  limestone  costs  $1.25,  while  the  gravel  costa 
571",  per  cubic  yard.  The  city  plans  to  extend  the  macadam 
about  one  mile  each  year. 

GBEEN  COITNTT. 

Green  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Illincis-AVisconsin  boundary  line.  It  is  situated  partly 
in  llio  glaciated  and  partly  in  the  driftless  area.  The  surface 
in  tlie  western  part,  which  is  in  the  driftless  area,  is  rough  and 
hilly,  while  that  of  tlie  eastern  glaciated  section  is  more  of  the 
rolling,  regular  type.  About  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  cov- 
eretl  with  n  thin  mantle  of  drift,  as  a  result  of  tlie  earlier  glacial 
epoclis.  The  glacial  deposits  consist  of  boulder  clay,  sand  and 
gravel,  which  in  some  places  can  he  used  advantageously  as  a 
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road  metaJ.  The  gravel  is  mainlv  limestone  and  usually  well 
rounded.  Alone,  it  is  not  a  desirable  road  material,  but  when 
used  with  crushed  stone  of  the  granitic  or  trap  varieties,  a  good 
pavement  can  be  made. 

The  soils  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  largely  sandy 
loams,  while  those  in  the  western  part  consist  of  the  lighter  va- 
rieties of  clayey  and  prairie  loams.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  mainly  underlain  with  St.  Peters  sandstone,  to  which 
is  largely  due  the  sandy  loams  of  this  area.  The  western  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  underlain  very  largely  ^^•ith  Galena  lime- 
stone, although  the  Trenton  limestone  and  St.  Peters  sandstone 
are  exposed  very  prominently  along  the  stream  channels. 

The  gravel  and  boulders  of  the  glacial  drift  and  the  harder 
layers  of  Galena  limestone  will,  undoubtedly,  for  many  years, 
constitute  the  most  important  sources  of  road  metal. 

ALBANY. 
(Pop.,  797.) 

The  streets  of  Albany  have  been  improved  entirely  by  the  ad- 
dition of  gravel.  In  East  Albany  there  is  a  hill  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  gravel  and  clay  which,  when  spread  on  tlie  road, 
packs  into  a  hard,  smooth  mass  resembling  cement.  Water, 
Main,  Mechanic  and  Mill  streets  have  been  covered  with  this 
gravel.  Sevei*al  miles  of  very  sandy  roads  north  and  east  of 
Albany  have  also  been  improved  mth  this  gravel. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Atherton,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion, says  that  roads  which  are  treated  with  this  gravel  need 
little,  if  any,  attention  for  years  and  that  they  are  good  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 

The  subsoil  in  this  region  is  mainly  sand.  Gutters  and  curb- 
ing are  mainly  built  out  of  stone,  although  cement  is  being  used 
to  some  extent.  The  village  is  built  on  rolling  land  and  the 
natural  drainage  is  consequently  very  good. 

MONROE. 
(Pop.,  8,927.) 

The  streets  around  the  court  house  were  improved  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  w^jth  broken  limestone  which  was  spread  over 
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the  surface  according  to  no  definite  plan.  The  street  leading 
to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  depot  has  also  been 
improved,  in  part,  with  limeatone  macadam. 

The  average  limestone,  which  occurs  in  this  vicinity,  is  looao- 
textured  and  too  soft  to  make  a  durable  pavement  This  lime- 
stone will  serve  very  well  for  the  foundation  course  to  a  mac- 
adam pavement,  but  the  surface  or  top  dressing  should  be  of 
granite  or  txap  rock.  Unless  some  such  plan  as  this  is  adopted 
the  macadamized  streets  will  he  muddy  when  wet  and  dusty 
when  dry.  The  street  around  the  court  house  should  be  paved 
with  vitrified  brick. 

GREEN  T.Ainr.  COUNTY. 

Green  Lake  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state,  a  little  southwest  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  surface  of 
thef  county  is  someM'hat  broken  and  contains  isolated  hills  or 
knobs  of  pre-Cambriau  rocks  which  rise  above  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  soils  in  the  southeastern  half  of  the  county  are  mainly 
prairie  and  clayey  loams;  those  in  the  northwestern  half  ara 
sandy  loams.  Several  irregular  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed 
mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  the  western  part.  The  sur- 
face is  largely  covered  with  glacial  drift  which  varies  greatly 
in  composition  and  thickness.  Gravel  and  boulders  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  and  when  ]>ropcrly  selected  and 
used  are  valuable  as  materials  for  road  construction. 

The  southeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  underlain  mainly 
with  limestone  of  the  Galena,  Trenton  and  Lower  Magnesiau 
fonnations  and  the  northwestern  portion  with  sandstone  of  the 
Potsdam  formation.  In  the  southwestern,  northwestern,  north- 
eastern and  southeastern  parts  of  the  county  occur  small  iso- 
latod  hills  of  granite  and  porphyry  belonging  to  tlie  pre-Cam- 
brian  formations.  The  principal  outcrops  occur  at  Berlin, 
Utley  and  Marquette,  The  stone  at  these  different  localities 
constitute  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  road  metal. 
This  county,  combined  with  Marquette,  Waushara  and  Sauk, 
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ought  to  very  largely  supply  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
with  the  necessary  road  metal  for  the  construction  of  macadam 
pavements. 

BERLIN. 
(Pop.,  4,489.) 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  in  this  city  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  crushed  stone,  paving  blocks,  crosswalks,  etc.,  by 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Stone  Company.  The  rhyolite, 
which  is  quarried  here,  is  one  of  the  very  best  stones  which  can 
be  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  blocks,  cross  walks, 
curbing  and  macadam.  Paving  blocks  and  crushed  stone  are 
shipped  from-  this  quarry  to  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
vaUey  region. 

In  spite  of  the  accessibility  of  the  best  of  materials,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  this  city  has  not  yet  built  a  block  of 
macadam  pavement.  The  business  street  has  been  improved  by 
grading  and  the  addition  of  uncertain  quantities  of  broken 
stone,  but  on  none  of  the  streets  has  a  properly  constructed 
macadam  pavement  been  built. 

PRINCETON. 

(Pop..  1,202.) 
Part  of  the  streerts  of  this  villages  have  been  graveled,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  improved  with  a  permanent  pavement 
of  any  kind.  The  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  sand  or  clay. 
The  gutters  are  usually  built  out  of  stone  and  the  sidewalks  out 
of  pine  lumber. 

IOWA  COUNTY. 

Iowa  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
and  is  wholly  within  the  driftless  area.  The  surface  in  the 
northern,  eastern  and  southwestern  parts  is  rough  and  hilly. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  consists  of  ridge  land  which  is 
gently  rolling.  The  soils  of  the  ridge  land  are  mainly  prairie 
loams ;  those  of  the  broken  hilly  sections  are  classed  among  the 
lighter  varieties  of  clayey  loams. 
12 
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Tte  ridge  areas  are  underlain  with  Galena  limestone.  The 
bluffs  along  the  river  and  stream  clia'uiels  expose  not  only  tlic 
Galena  limestone,  but  also  the  rocts  of  the  Trenton  nnd  St. 
Peters  formations.  When  used  with  llio  flint  gravels  wliieh 
oceui-  in  places  along  t!ie  streams  the  Galena  limestone  ou^t  to 
constitute  tlie  beet  local  material  available  for  road  motal. 

nODOEVILI-E. 

(Pop..  i,8a.) 

This  city  began  the  construction  of  broken  sfono  pavements 
in  1860,  and  at  tlie  present  time  has  a  tolwl  of  1^,^  miles.  No 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  methods  or  cost  of  constructing  tho 
pavements. 

The  estimated  yearly  cost  of  repairs  is  at  present  about  $25 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  cleaning  is  about  $125  per  mile.  Iowa. 
Diagonal,  Main,  North  Main  and  Division  streets  have  hoeii 
macadamized  willi  a  thickness  of  from  G  to  8  inches  of  lime-^ 
stona  The  entire  width  betwewi  curbs,  60  feet,  has  been  paved. 
The  city  owns  a  rock  crusher. 

These  are  not  ideal  macadam  pavements.  The  limestone 
used  is  of  the  softer  type  and  the  dust  and  mud  which  accumu- 
late are  sources  of  considerable  annoyance.  This  city,  however, 
is  out  of  the  granite  and  trap  rock  area  and  the  cost  of  shipping 
in  this  stone  for  street  surfacing  almost  prohibits  its  use. 

MINERAL  PO]KT, 
{Pop..  2.991.) 

For  a  number  of  years  this  city  lias  been  improving  her 
streets  by  macadamizing  with  broken  limestone.  In  1800 
Chestnut,  Commerce  and  Fountain  streets  were  partly  im- 
proved in  this  manner,  making  a  total  of  half  a  mile  of  pave- 
ment The  macadam  consists  of  a  foundation  of  coarsely  broken 
limestone,  to  which  is  added  twelve  inches  of  finer  crushed  lime- 
stone. The  stone  from  a  very  hard  layer  of  the  Trenton  forma- 
tion, known  as  the  "gloss"  rock,  is  used  for  street  paving.  The 
limestone  from  this  \ied  is  hard  and  close  textured  and  is  better 
suited  for  macadam  than  the  stone  from  any  of  the  other  beds. 
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The  streets  are  repaired  each  year  and  are  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. 

The  cleanliness  and  durability  of  the  macadam  might  be  in- 
creased if  granite,  trap  rock,  or  quartzite  were  used  for  top 
dressing.  There  is  a  question,  however,  as  to  whether  the  traf- 
fic is  heavy  enough  to  warrant  the  additional  expense  which  the 
use  of  this  stone  would  incur.  By  exercising  ordinary  care  in 
selecting  the  limestone,  a  very  good  pavement  can  be  con- 
structed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early  days,  beforef  zinc  ores 
were  mined  in  this  region,  the  yellow  and  brown  "dry  bone'' 
(smithsonite),  which  is  now  smelted  for  zinc,  was  used  for  im- 
proving the  street  When  the  value  of  the  "dry  bone"  became 
kno^vn  the  pavement  was  dug  up  and  sold  to  the  smelters  as 
zinc  ore. 

MONTFORT. 
(Pop.,   627.) 

One  block  on  Fountain  street  and  one  on  Main  street  were 
macadamized  in  1896.  Limestone  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
iy  was  used  for  this  work.  The  macadam  was  built  the  full 
width  of  the  street  and  stone  was  used  for  the  curb  and  gutter.^. 
The  subsoil  is  black  loam. 

lEON  COITNTY. 

Iron  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  on  the 
Wisconsin-ilichigan  boundary  line.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  very  broken  and  hilly  on  account  of  the  Penokee  iron  range 
which  passes  through  the  northern  part  and  the  accumulations 
of  glacial  drift  which  are  found  in  the  southeastern  portion. 
Besides  this,  the  county  is  traversed  by  several  short  and  rapid 
streams  in  the  northwestern  part  and  is  dotted  with  small  lakes 
in  the  southeastern  portion.  The  soils  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  are  mainly  heavy  clayey  loams,  while  those  in  the 
southeastern  section  are  light  clayey  and  sandy  loams. 

Some  sections  of  the  county  are  covered  with  heavy  accumu- 
lations of  sand  and  gravel.     The  quantity  and  character  of  the 
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gravela  are  not  known.     A  careful  examination  would  probably 
show  tliem  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  supply  for  road  luetal. 

Iron  county  is  almost  entirely  underlain  with  pre-Cambrian 
rocks.  In  tbe  northern  portion  the  rocks  are  mainly  diorltes, 
diabases  and  raelaphyres,  known  as  trap,  whole  those  fartiier 
south  are  of  a  granitic  and  gneissoid  character.  This  county 
is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  best  kind  of  rock  for  road 
metal. 

HHRLET. 

(Fop.,  hsa.) 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  systematically  pave  any  of 
the  streets  of  the  iron  range  cities  in  Wisconsin.  The  material 
used  on  the  streets  of  Hurley  comes  from  the  dump  piles  near 
the  mines.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  ferruginous  slats  and 
greenstone.  It  binds  well,  and  when  properly  croivned  makes 
an  excellent  road.  Many  of  the  roads  connecting  the  different 
towns  on  the  range  have  been  improved  by  surfacing  with  this 
material,  and  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  best  kind  of 
macadam  pavements  could  be  constructed  in  all  of  the  northern 
towns  if  tlie  ferruginous  slate,  which  comes  from  tie  mines, 
were  mixed  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  clean  crushed 
trap  rock. 

The  high  percentage  of  hematite  in  the  slate  gives  to  the  pave- 
ments a  deep  reddish  brown  color.  The  fine  dust  which  col- 
lects on  the  streets  during  dry  weather  ia  carried  away  by  the 
winds,  and  lodging  on  fences,  sidewalks,  woodefn  buildings,  etc., 
imparts  to  everything  a  reddish  brown  color. 

JACKSON  COUlfTY. 

Jackson  county  is  located  in  the  weat  central  part  of  the  state. 
With  the  exception  of  occasional  ridges  and  isolated  bluffs,  the 
surface  away  from  the  Black  river  is  comparatively  level.  The 
aoils  are  almost  entirely  sandy  loams  and  sand.  Humus  soils, 
composed  mostly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  scattered  areas 
through  the  county,  mainly  in  the  southern  portion. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  county  has  been  covered  with 
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overwash  from  the  glaciers,  but  otherwise  the  surface  has  been 
in  no  way  modified  by  this  agent 

With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
north  of  Black  River  Falls  and  a  few  isolated  hills  of  granitic 
rocks  east  of  the  river,  this  county  is  entirely  underlain  with 
Potsdam  sandstone.  In  numerous  places  throughout  the  county 
there  are  shaly  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  Potsdam  formation, 
which  if  properly  used,  might  constitute  a  valuable  source  of 
material  for  making  temporary  improvements  to  the  country 
roads.  Outside  of  this  shaly  sandstone  the  supply  of  road 
metal  must  come  entirely  from  the  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks 
along  the  Black  river.  These  rocks  constitute  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  stone  suitable  for  road  metal.  The  semi-decomposed 
gneiss,  which  occurs  along  the  Black  river  and  its  tributaries, 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  the  country  roads.  It  is  eas- 
ily obtained  and  contains  sufficient  clay  to  greatly  improve  the 
extremely  sandy  roads  of  this  region. 

BLACK   RIVER  FALLS. 
(Pop.,  1,938.) 

Water  street  was  the  only  thoroughfare  in  Black  Eiver  Falls 
which  was  paved  up  to  January,  1901.  One  block  of  this 
street  was  paved  in  1897,  with  a  thickness  of  14  inches  of  gran- 
ite macadam.  This  street  is  65  feet  wide  between  curbs  and  it 
cost  $1,500  to  improve  one  block. 

During  1900  a  portion  of  2nd  street  was  improved  with  clay 
and  gravel.  The  bottom  course  consisted  of  2  inches  of  granite 
and  the  top  course  of  from  4  to  5  inches  of  river  gravel  cemented 
with  clay.  Second  street  has  also  been  improved  for  a  width  of 
60  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50  per  block.  This  improvement 
was  paid  for  by  the  property  owners  and  the  cost  is  not  accur- 
ately known. 

The  only  other  street  that  has  been  improved  is  Main  street, 
running  from  the  river  west  for  two  blocks.  This  has  been  cov- 
ered with  gravel,  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  heavy 
sand  of  which  the  subsoil  in  this  city  is  composed. 

An  abundance  of  granite  occurs  in  the  river  bed  within  the 
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eity  limits.  Tho  rock  wbich  lias  been  used  on  tlie  streets  has 
been  obtained  at  tliis  place  and  was  broijen  in  a  cmslier  owned  bv 
tbo  county.  Tiie  city  ow-ns  ncitber  a  street  roller  nor  a  crushing 
plant  With  the  aid  of  a  crusher  to  prepare  tlie  stone  and  a 
roller  to  compact  the  courses,  this  city  ought  to  have  excellent 
paved  streets.  This  place  might  even  become  a  center  of  s\ip- 
ply  for  road  inateriala  for  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. 

MF.rtRlLI.AN. 
irop.,   T3B.) 

The  streets  in  this  villnge  and  the  county  roads  leading  into 
it  have  been  improved  with  the  so  called  shale  wbicli  ia  quar- 
ried from  the  lower  beds  of  Uie  Potsdam  fonuation.  The 
sandstone  at  this  place  occurs  in  thin,  hard  layers,  interlamin- 
ated  with  very  plastic,  grecu-colored  clay.  These  layers  are 
taken  as  they  come  from  the  quarry  and  spread  over  tho  middle 
portion  of  the  street.  The  traffic  soon  breaks  down  the  harder 
fragments  and  reduces  the  irregularities,  making  a  smooth  road. 

This  shale  is  very  siuiihir  to  that  which  occm-s  nt  Eau  Clairp, 
except  that  it  contains  more  clay.  It  is  an  e.xcellont  material  for 
temporarily  improving  country  or  village  mads,  and  when  \.-ell 
graded  and  rolled  is  as  serviceable  as  many  of  the  limestone  mac- 
adam pavements. 

JEFFEESON  COTTNTY. 

Jefferson  county  is  located  in  the  soutlieastem  part  of  the 
state.  The  topography  is  of  the  irregular  rolling  type  charac- 
teristic of  glacial  deposits.  The  soils  are  mainly  light  and 
medium  varieties  of  clayey  loams.  Irregular  areas  of  humua 
soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  glacial  drift  varies  in  thickness,  reaching  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  some  parts  of  the  morainal  area.  Hills  and  ridgtis 
of  limestone  gravel  are  abundant  throughout  tlie  county,  fur- 
nishing an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  temporary  road 
construction.     This  gravel,  however,  should  not  be  entirely  re- 
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lied  upon  for  road  construction.  The  limestone,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  usually  too  soft  to  wear  well,  and  the  smooth  char- 
acter of  the  pebbles  causes  it  to  pack  with  difficulty.  It  should 
1x3  used  in  connection  with  crushed  granite  or  trap  rock  boul- 
ders which  are  scattered  abundantly  through  the  drift  in  some 
sections  of  the  county.  In  the  nortliwest  corner  of  the  county 
occur  a  number  of  outcrops  of  quartzite  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Cambrian  formations.  This  quartzite,  known  locally  as  the 
Waterloo  quartzite,  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  road  metal  by 
mixing  it  with  cnished  limestone  from  one  of  the  other  fonna- 
tions. 

This  county  is  largely  underlain  with  Trenton  and  Galena 
limestone.  In  the  western  part  the  St,  Peters  sandstone  out- 
crops over  a  considerable  area,  while  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  outcrops  in  a  small  area  in  the  northeast  comer. 

The  glacial  boulders  of  granitic  and  trap  rock  strewn  over 
the  surface  and  the  quartzite,  when  mixed  with  Trenton  or  Ga- 
lena limestone,  should  make  excellent  macadam  pavements. 

FT.  ATKINSON. 
(Pop.,  3,043.) 

Ft.  Atkinson  has  until  lately  given  very  little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  highways.  Several  miles  of  streets  have 
been  improved  by  surfacing  with  gravel.  The  graveled  streets 
are  a  vast  improvement  over  tlie  natural  soil,  which  is  apt  to  be 
muddy  in  wet  weather.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  land.  It  may  be  clay,  black  loam  or 
sand  and  gravel. 

Sometime  during  tlio  last  10  years, — the  date  is  unknown, — 
Main  street  and  Whitewater  avenue  were  covered  with  a  thick- 
ness of  6  inches  of  broken  limestone,  obtained  from  a  local 
quarrv\  This  streetl  is  Q6  feet  wide  and  it  is  i-eported  to  Ix^  in 
very  satisfactoyy  condition  at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  this 
improvement  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  1900,  three  blocks 
on  South  Main  street  and  four  blocks  on  Sherman  avenue  were 
macadamized  with  broken  limestone  from  a  local  quarry.  The 
macadam  was  made  twelve  inches  thick,  quarry  chips  and  cobble 
stones  being  uSed  for  the  foundation  and  the  finer  grades  of 
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broken  stone  for  the  surface.     Seven  Woeks  of  this  mecadain 
coat  the  cily  $2,300. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Yt,  Atkinson  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain an  Bbundance  of  granite  and  trap  rook  boulders  which 
could  be  crushed  to  provide  a  durable  wearing  surface.  Tho 
additional  expense  of  purchasing  and  crushing  this  stone  would 
be  fully  compensated  for  by  its  greater  wearing  capacity.  A 
city  of  Uiis  size  should  coustnicl  macadam  pavements  having 
granite  for  the  wearing  surface.  The  streets  should  also  be 
provided  with  broad  gutters  built  out  o£  flag  stone,  vitrified 
brick,  concrete  or  cobble  stone. 

JEFFKHSOS. 
(FOB..  2,681.J 

ITio  only  street  improvements,  which  have  been  made  in  this 
city,  have  been  by  the  addition  of  gravel.  The  streets  are  graded 
and  graveled  throughout  most  of  tlie  city,  but  there  are  no  data 
available  by  which  one  can  ascertain  either  the  quantity  or  coat 
of  the  work.  Froiu  two  to  three  miles  of  the  streets  are  im- 
proved or  repaired  each  year. 

All  of  the  street  work,  including  the  building  of  walks  and 
graveling  of  streets,  is  paid  for  by  the  city  out  of  the  general 
fund.  This  method  of  paying  for  street  improvements  seems 
to  have  retarded  the  city  from  making  necessary  street  improve- 


JUNEAU  COTTNTT. 

Juneau  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  stats 
and  is  comparatively  level,  except  in  the  southern  part.  The 
county  is  located  in  the  driftless  area  and  the  topography  is  al- 
together of  the  erosion  type.  The  county  contains  extensive 
areas  of  marsh  land,  especially  in  the  northeastern  comer  where 
the  soils  are  of  a  humus  character,  consisting  mainly  of  muck 
and  peat.  The  soils  in  the  eastern  part  along  the  Wisconsin 
river  are  mainly  sand.  Those  in  the  son&em  and  southweet- 
em  portions  are  mainly  sandy  loams.     Smalt  areas  of  clayey 
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loams  occur  in  the  southwestern  and  other  sections  of  the 
county. 

Near  the  central  part  of  the  county  at  Necedah  there  occur 
several  hills  composed  entirely  of  quartzite  belonging  to  one  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  formations.  With  this  exception  the  rocks  in 
this  county  consist  almost  entirely  of  Potsdam  sandstone.  Sev- 
eral of  the  small  ridges  in  the  southwestern  part  are  capped  with 
unimportant  thicknesses  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

Many  of  the  roads  in  this  county  pass  over  long  stretches  of 
sand  in  which  stone  suitable  for  road  metal  does  not  occur. 
Shaly  sandstone  layers,  suitable  for  making  temporary  improve- 
ments to  the  highways,  undoubtedly  occur  at  some  places  In 
the  Potsdam  formation.  The  rocks,  however,  have  not  been  ex- 
amined in  sufficient  detail  to  know  where  these  beds  occur. 
The  quartzite  at  Necedah  ought  to  constitute  a  valuable  source 
of  road  metal.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  quartzite  at 
this  place  which,  if  mixed  with  crushed  limestone  or  fine  lime- 
stone gravel,  ought  to  make  excellent  macadam  pavements. 

WONEWOC. 

(Pop.,  8U.) 

In  1897  this  city  began  to  construct  macadam  pavements, 
building  about  one  block  each  season.  Up  to  January  1st, 
1900,  the  south  half  of  Main  street  had  been  paved  with  quartz- 
ite macadam. 

In  the  laying  of  the  pavement  the  street  is  first  brought  to  the 
proper  grade  by  filling  and  excavating  where  necessary.  Next, 
the  curb  stones,  which  are  four  inches  thick,  two  to  three  feet 
long  and  twenty  inches  deep^  are  set.  They  are  backed  up  to 
within  eight  inches  of  the  top  with  clay. 

After  the  curbing  has  been  set^  a  layer  of  coarse,  crushed  stone 
is  spread  over  the  road  to  a  thickness  of  three  inches.  One  inch 
of  clay  is  spread  on  top  of  this  and  the  whole  is  wet  with  a 
sprinkler  and  rolled  'vvith  a  four  ton  roller.  After  this  course 
has  been  thoroughly  rolled,  a  second  layer  of  crushed  stone  is 
laid  to  a  thickness  of  three  inches.  One  inch  of  clay  is  again 
added  and  the  sprinkling  and  rolling  repeated  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  first  layer.  On  top  of  this  seconii  course  is  addeti  a 
thickness  of  three  inches  of  fine  screenings  and  one  inch  of  clay, 
all  of  which  is  rolled  to  conform  to  the  established  grade  of  the 
finished  street. 

The  street  on  which  this  pavement  has  been  eonslructed  is  56 
feet  wida  Tho  imvement  cost  about  (iSc,  per  square  yard. 
Tlie  use  of  hard  vitreous  quartzite  and  clay,  in  the  manner  out- 
lined above,  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Quartzitc  is  one  of 
the  l>est  materials  which,  can  be  obtained  for  macadam  ]>av&- 
ment,  provided  one  succeeds  in  bonding  the  surface.  Care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  iiao  more  clay  than  is  necessary  be- 
cause, thereby,  one  is  liable  to  destroy  to  some  extent  the  stabil- 
ity of  tlie  pavement.  The  Wonewoc  pavement  is  in  excellent 
condition  today.  No  diffi<:u5ties  were  experienced  in  laying  tho 
pavement  and  thus  far  there  has  lx?en  no  need  for  repairs. 

KENOSHA  COUHTT. 

Kenosha  county  is  located  in  the  southcfast  comer  of  the  state. 
The  surface  is  comparatively  level,  except  in  the  western  part, 
M-here  the  to]x»graphy  is  typicjil  for  a  terminal  raorainal  area. 
The  soils  are  mainly  light  and  heavy  clay  loams.  Irregular 
areas  of  humus  soils,  composed  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  bor- 
dering on  the  lake  on  which  the  soil  is  sandy. 

The  county  is  entirely  underlain  with  Niagara  limestone. 
Tho  principal  sources  of  material  for  road  metal  are  tlie  granitic 
and  trap  tM);Llder9,  which  are  strewn  abundantly  over  the  sur- 
face in  the  western  part  of  tlie  county,  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone. Tlie  latter  can  be  used  to  liest  advantage  with  crushed 
granite  or  trap  rock. 

KENOSHA. 
(Pop.,  11,006,1 

Up  to  January  1st,  1901,  Kenosha  had  S'/i  miles  of  brick 
pavement  and  ly^  miles  of  limestone  macadam.  The  first 
brick  pavement  was  constructed  in  1893  and  the  last  in  1901. 
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The  yearly  cost  of  cleaning  these  pavements  is  about  $100  per 
mile,  and  the  city  engineer  says  that  when  not  torn  up  to  lay 
or  repair  pipes  there  is  no  better  pavement.  The  first  lime- 
stone macadam  pavement  was  constructed  in  1897  and  tlief  last 
in  1900.  The  yearly  cost  of  cleaning  this  pavement  is  about 
$150  per  mile.  The  city  engineer  has  observed  that  this  pave- 
ment wears  rapidly  imder  heavy  traffic  and  is  often  very  dusty 
in  summer. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  streets  paved  up  to  January'  1st, 
1901. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  brick 
pavements  have  been  laid  on  a  foundation  of  limestone  mac- 
adam,  which  I  believe  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  concrete 
where  the  traffic  is  no  heavier  than  it  is  in  this  city.  If  this 
city  extends  the  macadam  pavements  to  other  streets,  granite 
or  trap  rock  should  be  used  for  surfacing.  In  addition  to  this 
a  system  of  maintefnance  should  be  established  by  which  these 
pavements  can  be  kept  up. 

Brick  gutters  are  used  in  connection  with  the  macadam  pave- 
ments. These  gutters  consist  of  eight  rows  of  brick  placed  on 
edge  crosswise  of  the  street  and  two  rows  of  stretchers,  one 
next  to  the  curb  and  the  other  next  to  the  macadam.  Berea 
sandstone  and  cement  concrete  curbing  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively. 

The  crossings  on  macadamized  streets  consist  of  about  thirty 
rows  of  Galesburg  brick  laid  on  edge  crosswise  of  the  street. 
This  width  of  crossing  permits  the  use  of  a  higher  crown  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  an  easy  grade.  Crossings  con- 
structed upon  this  plan  are  much  cleaner  and  interfei'e  less 
with  traffic  than  the  narrow  crossings. 

Both  brick  and  macadam  pavements  in  this  city  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  although  the  oldest  of  the  macadamized  streets 
are  sometimes  dusty  and  muddy  at  times.  The  oldest  brick  pave- 
ment^ constructed  in  1893,  exhibits  very  little  wear.  Chipped 
comers  and  edges  are  about  the  only  evidence  of  deterioration. 
The  brick  pavements  which  have  been  constructed  in  this  city 
have  certainly  demonstrated  their  suitability  for  light  business 
traffic  streets. 

KEWATJNEE  COUNTY. 

Kewaunee  county  is  located  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  The  kettle  moraine  traverses  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest,  giving  it  the  ir- 
regular rolling  topography  characteristic  of  these  deposits. 
Otherwise  the  county  has  the  gentle  rolling  character  of  the  old 
lake  plane  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 


The  soils  of  this  eouDtj"  are  almost  exclusively  clayey  loams 
of  the  heavier  varieties.  A  narrow  strip  of  sand  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  along  the  lake  shore,  A  simi- 
lar sandy  strip  Pxtends  southM-nrd  from  the  center  of  the  county. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  there  occur  small  outcroppings  of" 
Hudson  River  shale.  With  this  exception  the  underlying  rock 
is  Niagara  limestone. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  strewn  with  houldcrs  of  granitic- 
and  other  igneous  rocka,  all  of  which  are  desirable  as  a  material 
for  road  metal.  The  crushed  boulders  used  in  conjunction  with- 
(he  limestone  from  tlic  quarries,  as  described  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  ought  to  produce  excellent  macadam  pavements.. 


Four  bloclcs  of  Steele  street  were  paved  in  1804:  with  ceder- 
blocks  wliich  are  reported  to  \te  in  good  condition  at  the 
present  lime.  This  pavement  wng  bnilt  by  bringing  the  sub- 
soil to  a  proper  grade  and  laying  a  foundation  of  plank  on  a  he«f 
of  sand.  On  this  the  blocks  were  laid  and  the  joints  filled  with" 
sand.  The  curb  was  also  built  ont  of  wood,  two  inch  planks- 
being  used. 

The  other  streets  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
gravel.  The  subsoil  is  sandy  and  the  streets  are  easily  kept  in 
good  condition. 

There  are  no  servers  in  the  city  and  the  rain  water  is  carried 
off  in  surface  gutters. 

LA  CBOSSE  COTmiT. 

La  Crosse  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the 
state  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Except  along  the  river  valleys- 
and  on  tlie  tops  of  the  ridges,  the  country  is  broken  and  Iiilly. 
This  county  is  in  the  driftless  area  and  consequently  the 
topc^aphy  is  of  the  typical  erosion  type.  Many  of  tlie 
roads  have  steep  grades,  increasing  the  difficulties  of  con- 
structing pavements.  Except  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  the  soil  is  sand  and  sandy  loam.     The  sand  occurs 
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mainly  along  tho  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  In  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts  of 
the  county  the  soils  are"  clayey  and  prairie  loams.  Along  tho 
La  Crosse  river  and  its  tributaries  occur  occasional  areas  of 
humus  soils  com])osed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat. 

The  underlying  rock  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  county 
is  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  formation.  This  sandstone  also 
outcrops  along  the  river  valleys  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  although  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  capped  with  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone.  An  irregular  tableland  area  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  county  is  also  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone. 

The  limestone  in  tliis  county  is  practically  tho  only  local 
stone  which  can  be  obtained  for  improving  the  rural  highways. 
This  stone  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  grade  but,  nevertheless,  it 
will  probably  be  used  very  generally  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  shipping  in  better  stone  from  other  localities.  The  local 
stone  is  unfit  for  use  in  the  construction  of  city  pavements  ex- 
cept in  foundations. 

LA  CROSSE. 
(Pop.,  28,895.) 

Up  to  the  year  1900  La  Crosse  had  constructed  about  19.6 
miles  of  limestone  macadam  and  not  a  mile  of  any  other  kind 
of  pavement.  The  first  of  these  pavements  was  built  in  1870' 
and  the  last  in  1898.  The  cost  of  their  construction  was  about 
4r)C,  |)er  scjuai'o  yard,  the  city  furnishing  the  roller  and  doing  all 
of  the  rolling.  The  stone  was  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  for- 
mation and  was  quarried  in  the  bluffs  near  the  city.  The  pave- 
ment was  made  by  laying  a  foundation  of  large  stones  to  a 
depth  of  nine  inches  and  surfacing  with  a  six-inch  layer  of 
fine  crushed  stone. 

Mr.  Frank  Powell,  city  engineer,  says  with  r^ard  to  this 
pavement:  *'The  stone  is  entirely  too  soft  for  use  as  macadam. 
The  greatest  injury  is  caused  by  the  weather.  The  stone  is 
very  susceptible  to  disintegration  by  water  and  changes  of  tem^ 
perature,  and  tliis,  combined  with  the  natural  wear  from  trave},^ 
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causes  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  mud  and  dust,  lo 
Bay  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  macadam,"  Mr.  Powell 
Bays  that  the  yearly  coat  of  repairing  thesp  streets  has  been  about 
$100  per  mile,  while  the  cost  of  cleaning  is  estimated  at  $283 
per  mile.  With  regard  to  these  estimate*  he  says:  "The  figurea 
gifen  for  cost  of  repairs  and  cleaning  are  not  correct  for  eloae 
estimating.  They  are  calculated  from  the  total  cost  of  repairs 
and  cleaning  for  the  year  1898  and  on  the  total  mileage.  A 
large  part  of  this  total  mileage  was  not  t-leaned  or  repaired,  al- 
though it  greatly  needed  it.  If  the  total  mileage  were  cleaned 
and  repaired  when  necessary,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
pairing would  cost  at  least  $500  per  mile  per  year  and  the  clean- 
ing as  much  more." 

"The  coat  of  sprinkling  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures, 
but  I  believe  that  it  should  be,  because  macadam  requires  vastly 
more  sprinkling  than  other  pavements," 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  streets  which  are  still 
paved  with  limestone  macadam,  as  well  as  the  streets  that  have 
been  paved  during  1900  and  1901  with  vitrified  brick  and  gran- 
ite top  macadam.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  which 
have  been  paved  since  1809. 
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The  granilo  top  macadam  pavenieiits,  which  are  now  being 
constnicteil  on  rpsideiice  streefa,  will  wejir  well  and  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  provided  the  city  estahlishes  a  system  of 
maintenance  by  which  they  can  be  kept  up.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  at  this  place  that  the  stone  nsed  for  surfacing  is  not  gran- 
ite but  qnartzife  from  the  Devil's  Lake  region.  Although  not 
considered  as  desirable  for  macadam  as  ^anite  or  trap  rock,  yet 
the  lower  price  of  the  stone  may  compensate  in  part  for  its  less 
desirability. 

WEST   SAI.EM. 

(Pop.,  ra.) 
The  streets  in  this  city  consist  of  a  surface  soil  of  blac^  loam, 
Tindenieatb  which  oceurs  a  clay  subsoil.  Up  to  January  Ist, 
1902,  none  of  the  streets  were  paved.  Dnrinjer  "Time,  1902, 
^6  city  macadamized  225  feet  on  Leonard  street  and  850  feet 
on  Main  street,  with  limestone  macadam.  The  surface  water 
is  carried  off  in  stone  gutters.  The  streets  arc  perfectly  level, 
and  nnless  the  pavement  is  kept  in  pX'd  condition  and  well 
crowned,  the  water  is  liable  to  settle  in  pools. 

LA  FAYETTE  COUHTT. 

La  Payette  county  is  located  in  the  sonthweetem  part  of  the 
state.  The  land  consists  of  alternating  flat  topped  ridges  and 
river  valleys.  The  Pecatonica  river  with  its  tribntaries,  breaks 
the  land  up  into  a  series  of  ridges  and  hills  which  gives  the 
sui'face  a  somewhat  hilly  topi^aphy. 

The  soil  in  (his  county  is  almost  entirely  clayey  loam  of  the 
lighter  and  medium  varieties.  The  lighter  varieties  of  loam  are 
found  along  the  river  valleys  and  the  heavier  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges.  This  county  lies  ivithin  the  driffless  area  and  therefore 
contains  no  gravel  or  foreign  boulders  such  as  are  foimd  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  ridge  land  portions  of  the  county  are  mainly  capped  with 
Galena  limestone.  The  streams,  however,  have  cut  theiw  chan- 
nels deep  enough  to  expose,  in  places,  the  Trenton  limestone,  St 
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Peters  sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  occur  two  hills  on  the  sides  of 
which  Hudson  River  shale  and  Niagara  limestone  are  exposed. 
The  hard  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone  offer  the  most  promising 
rock  for  road  metal.  A  detailed  examination  of  these  rocks 
will  undoubtedly  show  certain  beds  that  are  fairly  well  adapted 
for  road  metal  for  the  rural  highways. 

LANGLADE  COITNTT. 

Langlade  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  covered  with  glacial  drift 
on  account  of  which  the  topography  id  more  or  less  rolling  and 
hilly.  The  soil  is  mainly  a  light  clayey  loam  with  occasional 
irregular  areas  of  himius  soils  composed  miainly  of  muck  and 
peat.  Adjacent  to  some  of  the  stream  channels  in  the  eastern 
and  w^estern  parts  of  the  county,  Ihe  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 

The  surface  of  this  county  has  been  greatly  modified  by  glacial 
erosion  and  deposition.  The  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  gla- 
cial epoch  extends  through  the  county  in  an  irregular  north- 
east-southwest and  northwest-southeast  direction,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  ridges  and  hills  of  boulder  day,  gravel  and 
sand.  The  boulders  which  are  strewn  over  the  surface  and  the 
gravel  which  occurs  in  the  hills  and  ridges  constitute  a  very 
valuable  source  of  material  for  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways. The  boulders,  or  "field  stone"  as  they  are  often  called, 
are  now  being  used  by  Antigo  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
the  descriptions  of  the  pavements  in  that  city. 

This  county  is  underlain  by  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks  be- 
longing to  tlie  pre-Cambrian  formations.  These  rocks  outcrop  in 
many  places  over  the  county  where  they  can  be  easily  quarried 
and  cruslicd  as  desired.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
bi*oken  stone  pavements  by  the  people  of  this  county  will  lead 
to  a  rnjoro  general  use  of  these  igneous  rocks. 
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The  onlj  kind  of  pavement  eonstnictod  in  Antigo  is  macadam. 
Main  ia  the  only  street  that  has  been  paved.  The  first  section 
of  this  pavement  was  constmctod  in  1897,  heing  ojten  for  traffic 
in  tlie  month  of  September.  The  second  section  wae  constructed 
in  1898  and  wns  opened  for  traffic  in  September  of  that  year. 
This  pavement  extends  for  a  distance  of  five  blocks  or  one-fourth 
of  a  mile.  Tlie  snbeoil  in  this  city  is  a  clay  and  sandy  loatii 
whicli  will  ordinarily  support  any  pavement  which  is  bnilt  above 
it.  The  jjaved  street  is  64  feet  wide  between  curba,  and  of  thia 
width  52  feet  has  been  macadamized.  The  remaining  six  feet 
on  each  side  lias  been  left  for  gutters.  The  macadam  on  this 
street  is  10  inches  thick  at  the  crown  and  i3  inches  at  the  gutter. 
The  road  lied  has  u  cnnvii  of  12  inches.  nie  jfiitter  ia  cou- 
stnicted  cut  of  cobble  stones. 

TTie  stone  used  in  constnicling  the  niacadant  consiateii  of  field 
stone  purchase*!  from  the  farmers.  In  this  region  the  iield  stone 
consists  mainly  of  granite  and  trap  rook.  The  stone  is  broken 
in  a  crusher,  screened  and  laid  on  the  street  in  two  courses. 
The  first,  or  foundation  course,  consists  of  JCo.  1  crushed  rock 
six  inches  in  tbicknt^s;  the  second  course  consists  of  No,  3 
crushe<l  rock  four  inches  in  thickness.  Tliat  jwrtion  of  the  pave- 
ment extending  700  feet  east  from  the  railroad  track,  was  con- 
stnicted  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  44  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
macadam  east  from  the  west  side  of  Clainiiont  was  hnilt  under 
oont-ract  to  tlie  lowest  bidder  and  cost  156  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  B,  F,  Door,  the  city  engineer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
this  information,  informs  me  that  the  contract  price  was  too 
high  and  that  tlie  pavement  can  be  constmctc<l  cheaper  by  the 
city  than  when  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Mr.  Door  recom- 
mends the  construction  of  cobble  stone  gutters,  remarking  that 
the  horses  cannot  make  holes  in  them  by  stamping  while  fight- 
ing flies,  as  they  often  do  where  the  maea<lam  is  bnilt  up  to  the 
curb.  This  suggestion  by  Mr.  Door  is  a  good  one,  I  believe 
that  the  gutters  should  be  wide  and  that  either  cobble  stone, 
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flag  stone,  stone  block,  cemenij  or  brick  should  be  used  in  their 
construction.     Stone  block,  brick  or  concrete  are  preferable. 

Mr.  Door's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  no  field  stone 
should  be  purchased  which  isi  less  than  4  inches  in  its  smallest 
diaaneter.  This  may  be  a  wise  precaution,  since  it  provides 
against  the  use  of  pieces  which  have  been  partly  rounded.  How- 
ever, where  field  stone  are  scarce,  I  would  not  consider  this 
necessary.  He  further  says  that  the  road  bed  should  be  made 
hard  and  smooth  by  thorough  rolling  and  that  the  traffic  should 
be  entirely  removed  until  the  pavement  has  been  entirely  fin- 
ished. 

To  prevent  raveling  he  recommends  sprinkling  the  pavement 
thoroughly  in  dry  weather. 

A  letter  from  the  city  clerk  on  September  15th,  1900,  states 
that  the  macadam  pavements  constructed  in  '97  and  '98  are  in 
perfect  condition  and  thatj  the  cost  of  cleaning  does  not  exceed 
$10.00  per  year. 

The  only  observation  which  I  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
pavement  in  this  city,  is  that  the  crown,  is  probably  unnecessarily 
high.  To  keep  the  pavement  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  today 
will  need  careful  attention  to  repairs.  It  is  costly  to  allow  a 
pavement  to  deteriorate  to  such  a  degree  that  the  only  method 
of  repairing  is  reconstniction. 

LINCOLN  COTTNTT. 

Lincoln  county  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  as  a  result  both  of  stream  ero- 
sion and  glacial  deposition.  The  soils  are  mainly  light,  clayey 
loams,  although  a  heavier  variety  occurs  in  the  southwestern 
part.  Adjacent  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  along  the  tributary 
streams  from  the  east,  the  soils  are  sandy  loams  and  sand.  This 
sand  belt  which  is  a  part  of  the  Wisconsin  river  valley  through- 
out most  of  its  course,  widens  in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln 
county  into  a  delta  shaped  area  which  covers  a  large  part  of  Vilas, 
Onedia  and  Iron  counties  to  the  north-  The  southern  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  county  is  covered  with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift  as  a 
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result  of  tJie  earliep  adTanres  of  the  glacial  ice  sheet  The  last 
advance  of  tha  ice  covered  only  the  northern  cme-fourth.  of  the 
county,  but  left  very  heavy  deposits  of  boulder  clay,  gravel  and 
sand.  The  front  of  this  advance  is  marked  by  ridges  and  hllla 
of  sand  and  gravel  such  as  characterize  tin?  terminal  morainal 


This  county  is  underlain  almost  entirely  with  granitic  and 
gneissoid  rocks  such  as  cliaracterize  the  prc-Cambrian  forma- 
tions. Rocks  of  the  trap  variety  are  found  in  niunerous  plaoee, 
although  they  are  nob  as  abundant  as  the  rocks  of  the  granitic 
type.  The  land  surface  in  this  county  is  in  many  parta  thickly 
strewn  with  boulders  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks,  as  a  result  of 
glacial  deposition.  These  boulders,  as  well  as  the  outcrops  of 
granitic,  gneissoid  and  trap  rocks,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  aup- 
j*ly  of  excellent  stone  for  road  metal., 


ilEBEtll.L. 
(Pop.,    S,B37.) 

All  of  the  pavements  in  Merrill  are  granite  macadam.  The 
first  macadam  pavement  was  laid  in  1897  and  in  the  following 
year  about  half  a  mile  additional  was  constructed.  In  1900, 
the  improvementa  were  continued  as  shown  by  the  following 
table. 
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county  is  almost  wholly  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  lacus- 
trine clays  and  heavy  clayey  loams.  Covering  a  narrow  belt 
extending  along  the  lake  and  north  into  Kewaunee  county,  the 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Throughout  the  county  there  occur  occa- 
sional irregular  dei)osits  of  humus  soil  composed  mainly  of 
muck  and  peat. 

This  county  is  entirely  underlain  \rith  Niagara  limestone 
which  outcrops  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  area. 

The  central  part  of  the  county  beyond  the  area  of  lacustrine 
clays  is  occupied  by  a  glacial  moraine  composed  of  bouldei 
clay,  sand  and  gravel.  This  section  of  the  county  is  strewn 
with  large  quantities  of  granitic  and  trap  rock  boulders,  which 
constitute  a  valuable  supply  of  rock  for  road  metal.  There  is 
probably  sufficient  field  stone  in  the  central  part  of  the  county 
to  macadamize  all  of  the  important  highways  in  the  county. 
As  suggested  in  other  parts  of  this  report,  macadam  pavements 
can  be  built  most  cheaply  by  using  limestone  for  the  founda- 
tion and  granite  or  trap  rock  for  the  surface. 

MANITOWOC. 
(Pop.,  11,786.) 

Up  to  the  year  1900  the  only  improvements  made  to  the 
streets  of  this  city  were  through  the  addition  of  gravel.  To 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  improvements 
were  made  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  the  city  engineer,  Mr.  Louis  K.  Pitz.  He  says:  "All 
improved  streets  are  graveled.  The  gravel  is  placed  directly 
u]K)n  tlie  natural  soil  as  the  grading  lays  the  same  open.  The 
roadways  are  from  36  to  50  feet  wide  and  the  thickness  of  the 
gravel  is  uniformly  six  inches.  The  gravel  has  never  been 
screened,  being  used  directly  from  the  gravel  banks,  which  are 
abundant  in  this  vicinity.  At  one  time  the  specifications  called 
for  gravel  whicli  would  pass  through  a  2-inch  ring.  This  has 
been  changed  and  any  stone  up  to  5  inches  in  diameter  can  be 
used." 

"The  subsoil  is  almost  uniformly  sand.  Since  the  domestic 
sewer  system  has  been   extended   the  sub-drainage   over  two- 


WAUSAU. 

WISCONSIN. 
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business  and  granite  top  macadam  for  the  residence  streets  with 
a  propel^  system  of  maintenance,  will  give  this  city  the  kind  of 
pavements  best  suited  to  the  present  traffic  conditions. 

TWO   BIVEBS. 
(Pop.,  8,784.) 

Gravel  and  clay  are  the  only  materials  that  have  been  used 
to  improve  the  sandy  streets  of  Two  Elvers.  Mr.  A.  B.  Leyse, 
who  was  city  clerk  in  1899,  wrote  that  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  cover  the  streets  with  a  layer  of  clay  from  two  to  six 
inches  in  thickness,  adding  to  this  about  six  inches  of  gravel. 
In  1899,  the  city  substituted  broken  limestone  for  gravel,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  noti  only  less  expensive  but  also  made  a  bet- 
ter street 

Main,  Washington  and  Walnut  streets  have  been  repaired  in 
this  way.  Walnut  street,  which  is  40  feet  wide  between  curbs, 
was  repaired  in  1898  for  a  distance  of  460  feet  at  a  cost  of  $197. 
The  repairing  of  this  street  required  2,340  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion, 356  yards  of  clay  filling  and  356  yards  of  gravel  surfacing. 

The  above  indicates  that  the  cost  of  repairing  a  street  upon 
this  plan  is  very  little.  There  is  an  abundance  of  limestone  and 
gravel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  there  is  little  reason  why 
the  streets  should  not  be  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

It  19  thought  that  macadam  pavements,  with  a  proper  system 
of  maintenance,  would  be  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory 
than  the  present  character  of  improvements. 

MASATHON  COTTNTY. 

Marathon  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  stata 
The  topography  of  the  county  is  somewhat  irregular,  consisting 
of  ridge  land  areas  trenched  by  the  valleys  of  rivers  and  trib- 
utary streams.  The  soils  are  mainly  clayey  loams  of  the  light 
and  medium  varieties.  Belts  of  sand  and  sandy  loam  follow 
the  valleys  of  the  Wisconsin  river  and  its  tributaries  into  most 
parts  of  the  county.  The  most  extensive  areas  of  sand  occur 
east  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 
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Tliia  eoimty  is  covered  with  glacial  drift.  Tte  earlier  gla- 
ciers traversed  tlie  entire  county,  leaving  a  thin  mantle  of  bouJ- 
fler  clay.  East  of  the  Plover  river,  in  the  aoiitlicaat  corner  of 
the  county,  occur  heavy  deposits  of  drift,  resulting  from  the 
last  ice  incnrsion.  Those  deposits  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
terminal  moraine  and  consist  of  ridges  and  mounds  of  boulder 
clay,  sand  and  gravel. 

The  comity  is  strewn  with  field  stone  of  the  granitic,  gneisaoid 
and  trap  varieties  which  constitutes  en  iuexhaustibts  supply  of 
excellent  stone  for  road  metal. 

The  county  is  underiain  with  granite,  gncissoid,  quartzite 
and  trap  rock,  which  outcrop  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county- 
There  is  conaiderable  difference,  in  the  value  of  these  different 
varieties  of  stone  for  road  metal,  anci  a  careful  ejsamination  of 
tlie  different  outcrops,  with  testa  of  the  stone,  would  assist  very 
materially  in  the  detpnuination  of  their  relative  value. 

ATHENS. 

a'.,r..  1H0.1 
Tlie  Hfreela  i>f  Athens  have  hewn  iniprdved  with  gravel  whicii 
oneura  in  cons  id  era  hie  quantities  very  near  the  city.  Near 
where  tho  railroad  crosses  the  river  there  are  large  outcrops  of 
trap  rock,  granite  and  gneiss.  Trap  is  an  excellent  rock  for  ma- 
cadam hut  the  gneiss  is  not  as  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  granite  and  trap  rock  boulders 
on  the  fanns  which  constitute  an  unlimited  supply  of  desirable 
stone  for  road  metal.  Either  the  Ixtulders  or  the  trap  nick 
would  make  excellent  material  for  constructing  macadam  pave- 
ments. 

WACSAU. 

(Pop,,  12,354.) 

The  streets  of  Wausau  have  heen  ipiproved  by  the  constmiv 
tion  of  both  cedar  block  and  macadam  pavement.s.  The  city  had 
in  Januarv-,  IStOl,  about  fourteen  bloclis  of  cedar  block  pave- 
ment and  about  fifteen  blocks  of  granite  macadam.  Tlie  cedar 
block  pavement,  which  was  laid  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  is  in 
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poor  condition  and  in  a  few  years  should  be  replaced  with  either 
brick  or  macadam. 

The  subsoil  about  Wausau  is  largely  sand  and  gravel  except 
in  low  places,  where  shavings,  saw-dust  and  pine  slabs  have  been 
used  for  filling.  The  streets  are  about  34  feet  wide  and  the 
macadam  pavements  are  made  about  20  feet  wide.  The  city 
owns  a  crusher  and  roller  and  purcliases  field  stone  from  the 
farmers.  Wherever  the  macadam  is  eonstnicted  the  full  width 
of  the  street  it  is  customary  to  build  a  curb  and  gutter,  other- 
wise tlie  gutter  is  usually  omitted.  The  macadam  is  not  well 
rolled  and  enough  attention  is  not  given  to  the  surface  drainage. 
The  city  has  no  system  of  maintenance  and  the  \veeds  and  grass 
are  allowed  to  choke  many  of  the  gutters,  making  the  streets  look 
imtidy.  With  well  constructed  gutters  and  a  correct  system  of 
maintenance  Wausau  might  easily  have  the  best  of  pavements. 
The  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  region  well  supplied  mth 
the  very  l)est  material  for  macadam  jmvements.  Both  tlie  resi- 
dence and  business  streets  should  be  improved  \\dth  perma- 
nent pavements.  It  may  be  advisable  to  pave  the  business 
streets  \nth  vitrified  brick  or  granite  blocks,  but  the  residence 
streets  should  be  paved  with  the  much  less  expensive  macadam. 

The  sidewalks  are  constructeil  largely  out  of  plank,  very  little 
cement  or  flag  st-one  having  l)een  thus  far  used. 

MAEINETTE  COUNTY. 

Marinette  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part,  of  the 
state  on  the  ^renominee  river.  The  northern  and  central  sec^ 
tions  of  the  county  have  a  rough  and  rugged  surface  resulting 
from  stream  erosion  combined  with  glacial  erosion  ajid  deposi- 
tion. The  southern  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Green 
bay  is  low  and  marshy. 

Tlie  soil  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  largely 
clayey  loam.  Xorth  and»  west  of  Peshtigo  harl>or  is  a  tract  of 
land  which  is  covered  wiUi  sand.  The  northern  two-thirds  of 
the  county  is  largely  underlain  with  sand  and  sandy  loam.  A 
small  belt  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  and  another  in;  the 
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northeastern  part  have  a  soil  of  clayey  loani,  ijnny  parts  of 
the  county  are  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  glacial 
drift  The  underlying  rocks,  which  are  of  granitic,  gneissoid 
and  trap  varietiee,  are  found  outcropping  in  many  parts  of  the 
county. 

Igneous  rocks  suitable  for  road  metal  are  found  in  most  parta 
of  the  county  either  in  outcrops  or  as  houlders  at  the  surfaoe. 
So  abundant  are  the  granitic  and  trap  rocks  in  this  wunty, 
that  there  ought  never  to  bo  any  shortage  or  road  metal.  The 
rubble  stone  and  spalls  from  the  quarries  at  Amberg  and  At^iel- 
fltane  ought  to  be  used  by  the  county  in  the  improvement  of  the 
highways. 


KABINETTE. 
(Pop.,  16,195.1 

Up  to  January  the  1st,  1901,  Marinette  had  41/2  miles  of  ce- 
dar block  pavement,  19,511  square  yards  of  ritrified  bride  and 
3,114  square  yards  of  limestone  macadam.  The  folloiving  ia  a 
list  of  the  streets  paved. 
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The  first  cedar  block  pavement,  was  TOiiatruol*^!  in  1889  and  is 
in  an  almoKt  impassable  condition  today.  TUo  cedar  block  pave- 
ment laid  iti  ]891  is  on  a  residt-nce  street  aiid  is  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Mr.  J.  W.  Follett,  to  whom  I  am  indebtod  for  tiis  in- 
formation, said,  in  189S,  that  the  main  business  streets  wliich 
woro  pa^'ed  with  cedar  block  were  at  that  time  completely  worn 
out.  The  pavements  wliich  were  laid  in  18ill  on  Pierce  and 
Riverside  avenues,  residence  streets,  were  in  good  condition  in 
1899.  In  1900  the  city  began  pavinp;  witli  brick  and  macadam, 
using  the  former  for  business  and  the  latter  for  residence  streets. 
Hall  avenue  end  Main  street,  on  which  the  cedar  block  pave- 
meint  in  1899  was  reported  to  have  been  In  sncli  a  dilapidated 
condition,  were  paved  with  Galesburf;  brick,  laid  on  a  6-iiich 
macadam  foundatioti. 

The  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  larselv  sand  and  frravel,  except 
in  places  where  saw-dust  and  shavings  have  been  used  to  keep 
do^vn  the  dust  or  fill  Inw  marshy  spots.  The  sandy  subsoil  ia 
admirably  adapted  to  the  conatmetion  of  macadam  pavements 
and  jiermits  the  aubptitutinn  of  four  or  five  inches  of  macsdam 
for  tbfi  O-inch  concrete  founilntion  which  a  softer  subsoil  re- 
quires. 

The  brick  pavement  on  Main  street  and  Hall  avenue  was  care- 
fully examined  during  the  summer  of  1901  and  the  only  de- 
terioration olwer^'cd  was  a  chipping  of  the  edges  and  comers. 
The  pavement  contains  some  underbumcd  and  overbiimed 
brick,  shown'ng  that  they  had  not  been  subjected  to  a  sufficiently 
rigid  inspection.  The  joints  are  filled  with  sand  instead  of  ce- 
ment groutinj,  as  they  should  have  been.  The  street  is  prac- 
tically level,  and  it  should  have  been  made  as  smooth  and  water- 
tight as  possible.  Filling  the  joints  with  cement  !rro"f'og  would 
have  presented  the  edees  and  comers  on  m.iny  of  the  brick 
which  are  now  chipped. 

Berea  sandstone  curbing  has  been  used  on  Main  street.  On 
the  macadamized  streets  neither  curb  nor  gutter  has  been  con- 
structed. Most  of  the  walks  in  this  city  are  built  out  of  wood. 
Cement  concrete  is  used  only  on  Main  street, 

Tlie  macadam  pavements  are  about  20  feet  wide,  whJcJi  is 
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very  narrow  when  compai*ed  to  those  constructed  in  other  cities. 
The  pavements  have  been  given  a  high  crowTi  and  the  earth  gut- 
ters on  either  side  are  relatively  deep.  If  granite  or  trap  rock 
had  lx?en  used  in  place  of  limestone  for  the  wearing  surface  of 
these  pavements  and  cement  gutters  added  to  carry  off  the  water, 
one  would  consider  them  almost  ideal  pavements  for  the  streets 
on  which  they  have  been  built.  The  macadam  is  sufficiently 
^vide  to  accommodate  all  the  traffic  which  it  will  l>e  called  upon 
to  sustain,  and  more  than  this  would  be  useless  and  exjiensive. 
In  improving  other  residence  streets  in  this  city,  it  will  be  profit- 
able, both  from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and  maintenance, 
to  make  the  pavements  the  same  width  and  shape  as  (»n  John 
and  Depot  streets. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  without  suggesting  that  in  the 
construction  of  macadam  pavements  in  the  future,  granite  or 
trap  rock  be  used  in  place  of  limestone.  An  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent granite  can  be  obtained  at  the  Amberg  quarries  or  from 
outcrops  of  granite  even  nearer  to  the  city.  With  the  close  prox- 
imity of  excellent  stone  for  building  macadam  pavements,  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  to  use  gi'anite  instead  of  limestone  at 
least  for  the  wearing  surface.  The  cost  of  construction  may  be 
somewhat  higher  but  this  will  l>e  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  lessened  cost  of  maintenance  and  greater  freedom  from 
imid  and  dust  Umder  anv  circumstances  the  citv  should  in- 
augurate  a  system  of  maintenance  by  wliich  the  macadamized 
streets  will  always  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

PESHTIOO. 
(Pop..  1,719.) 

The  street  improvements  in  the  village  of  Peshtigo  have  in- 
cluded merely  grading  and  graveling.  The  streets  are  subject 
to  a  verv  licrht  traffic  and  are  more  in  the  nature  of  countrv 
highways  than  city  streets.  It  is  reported  tliat  the  gravel,  which 
occurs  in  abundance  in  this  vicinity,  makes  a  very  good  street 

The  abundance  of  granite  and  trap  rock  in  this  n^on  leads 
me  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  as  economical  to  purchase  a 
crusher  and  construct  macadam  pavements  as  to  gravel  the 
14 
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Btreeta  each  year.     Macadam  pavements  would  certainly  increase 
the  attfactiveneas  of  the  village  and  would  require  inudi  Itjea  atr  . 
tention  than  the  graveled  streeta  now  nswl.  ■ 

MAKatTETTE  COUNTY.  * 

Siarquette  county  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
state.  Tlie  surface  of  the  land  is  souu^what  irregular  and  roll- 
ing as  a  result  of  stream  erosion  and  glacial  erosion  and  deposi- 
tion. 

The  county  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  glacial  drift  and  in  the 
M"e3tem  part  is  traversed  by  tlie  terminal  moraine  of  the  Inst 
glacial  epoch.  Hie  surface  is  c-overed  mainly  with  a  sandy 
loam,  through  which  occur  irregular  areas  of  humus  soils  ooiu- 
posed  mainly  of  muck  and  jieat. 

The  main  underlying  rock  is  sandtiltme  of  the  Potsdam  fomia- 
tion.  At  M'ontello  and  at  two  or  three  other  localities  in  the 
south  lialf  of  the  county,  there  are  hills  of  granite  and  porphry. 
Both  of  ihese  roclcs  constitute  an  excellent  road  metal, — tlie  best 
obtainable  in  this  ]>art  of  the  state.  Boulders  of  granite  and 
trap  rock  occur  in  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  weeteni  part 
of  llie  coiiutv  and  consli(.ute  iiiiotlicr  source  of  supply  for  road 
metal. 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY. 

ICihvaukre  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  on  Jjake  Michigan.  Tlie  surface  is  generally  level  except 
where  valleys  bave  been  cut  by  streani  erosion.  The  soils  are 
mainly  clayey  loams  of  a  medium  or  heavy  variety.  This 
county  has  lieen  glaciated  hut  was  later  covered  with  lacustrine 
deposits  laid  down  by  a  former  extension  of  Lake  Michigan. 
A  small  area  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coimty  is  under 
lain  by  Hamilton  cement  rock  and  Lower  Iloblerborg  limestone, 
Othennse  the  underlying  rocks  in  tbis  county  are  Kiagara  lime- 
stone. 

The  Xiagara  limestone  has  been  used  very  extensively  in  tliis 
county  for  building  macadam  pavements.  Outside  of  the  city 
gravel  has  constituted  the  principal  materia!  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  highways.  The  beds  of  hard  Niagara  limeetone 
furnish  some  of  the  best  road  metal  of  any  of  the  limeetone  in 
the  state.  It  is  not  durable  enough  for  city  pavements  and 
when  so  used  should  constitute  merely  the  foundation,  being 
coveiied  Avith  a  wearing  surface  of  granite  or  an  equally  durable 
rock. 

On  the  accompanying  sheet  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  stpeets 
which  have  been  improved  in  Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE. 
(Pop.,  285,815.) 

The  total  length  of  all  streets  in  Milwaukee,  January  1st, 
1900,  was  521.042  miles,  of  which  310.924  miles  were  improved. 
Of  this  number  234.031  miles  have  been  improved  by  grading, 
graveling  and  covering  the  surface  with  crushed  limestone; 
51.126  miles  have  been  paved  with  wooden  blocks;  8.711  miles 
with  stone  blocks;  2.649  miles  with  vitrified  brick ;  13.897  miles 
with  asphalt ;  and  .45  miles  with  telford  macadam.  The  total 
length  of  streets  paved,  exclusive  of  those  improved  by  grading, 
graveling  and  covering  the  surface  with  crushed  stone,  is 
76.893  miles. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  a  list  of  all  the  streets  which 
have  been  paved  with  stone  block,  brick  and  asphalt  up  to  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1901.  It  was  considered  unnecessary  to  include  in 
these  tables  a  list  of  the  streets  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  city  to  replace  these  pave- 
ments with  brick,  stone  block  or  asphalt  as  soon  as  possible. 
No  careful  record  has  been  kept  of  the  streets  improved  with 
macadam  and  telford  pavements.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
some  of  the  cedar  block  pavements  will  be  replaced  with 
macadam,  especially  where  these  streets  are  in  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1900,  a  total  of  29.637  miles  of  streets  and 
alleys  were  improved  at  a  total  cost  of  $542,595.05.  Of  this 
amount  $321,961.25  was  assessed  against  the  abutting  property. 
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The  following  slion-s  in  detail  the  cost  of  the  different  itcnus  ^^ 
tlie  street  and  alley  improvements  for  tlie  year  1900.* 
71,770        cubic  yards  excavatlan  and  13,171  cubic  yards 

filling 123.284  37 

26,812.78  cubic  yards  crushed  stone  and  gravel 33,135  78 

116,711.03  Bqua.re  yards  asphalt  paving 253,066  7* 

31,334,40  square  yards  brick  paving   64,S42  6$ 

3,342        square  yards  granite  paving    9.016  66 

8 ,  149        square  yards  cedar  block  paving  5 ,  541  47 

31,646.82  square  yards  alley    paving    30.384  18 

15,921        square  yards  alley   repaving    2.644  19 

8,469        square  yards  gutter  paving    9,918  85 

37,445         square  yards  gutter  repaving 5,249  Sfi 

165,884.01  HneftI  leet  stone  curbing   73,756  m 

10,667.85  Uneal  feet  stone  curbing  reset    1.276  OT 

32,665,94  lineal  feet  cement  curbing    11.704  fll 

13,911.67  lineal  Teet  cement  sidewalk    10,778  $^ 

21.937.50  lineal  reel  sidewalk  planking 6,123  S}(l 

Total 1542. 595  Otf 

The  brick  thus  far  iised  have  been  laid  on  a  six  inch  concrete 
foundation  and  the  following  makes  have  been  tried :  Noiaon- 
ville,  Buckeye,  Athens  and  Poston,  ilr.  Poetsch,  the  citj- 
engineeir,  in  his  report  says,  that  although  the  brick  pavements 
arc  more  noisy  than  asphalt,  they  are  nevertheless  Hked  by  a 
great  many  people  on  account  of  giving  a  better  foothold  to 
horsee.  He  further  adds,  that  this  pavement  shoiild  be  laid  on 
streets  where  the  jrrade  exceeds  four  feet  in  1.1110  liimdred  feet,  in 
preference  to  asphalt. 

No  more  cobble  or  boulder  stone  pavements  will  be  laid  in 
Milwaukee  if  the  plan  of  the  present  city  engineer  is  carried 
out.  Dressed  limestone  blocks  laid  on  a  gravel  foundation  and 
brick  blocks  laid  on  concrete  will  hereafter  take  their  place. 
The  brick  pavement  makes  a  much  better  looking  street  and  is 
altogether  more  satisfactory  than  the  liraeetono  block. 

The  city  enpineer  says,  that  the  cause  for  such  extensive  re- 
pairs on  the  asohalt  pavements  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the 
traffic  along  these  streets.  He  further  olaerves  tliat  as  the  nuni- 
•Prom  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Engineer. 
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ber  of  smooth  paved  streets  increase,  the  traffic  will  become  more 
evenly  distributed  and  the  wear  less. 

The  report  of  the  city  engineer  shows  that  the  combined 
cement  curb  and  ^tter  and  cement  sidewalks  are  increasi'^g  in 
favor  and  that  the  construction  of  permanent  sidewaltos  has 
greatly  increased.  He  says :  "The  plank  walks  have  been  very 
expensive  to  the  city,  in  the  way  of  damages  from  accidents,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  no  more  plank 
walks  should  be  laid  upon  the  public  streets.^' 

The  cost  of  street  sprinkling  during  the  year  1900  amounted 
to  $73,019.51.  The  greater  part  of  this  cost  was  assessed 
ag-ainst  the  abutting  property  owners.  The  cost  of  cleaning 
streets  and  alleys  and  removing  ashes  and  rubbish  amounted  to 
$175,592.52.  The  total  cost  of  sweeping  the  paved  streets  was 
$25,080.04.  The  following  statement  shows  the  various  iteoais 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  streets  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1900.* 

Labor  and  teaming,  cleaning  streets    |65 ,  603  70 

Labor  and  teaming,  cleaning  alleys    16,295  72 

Labor  and  teaming,  repairing  streets  45,874  92 

Labor  and  teaming,  repairing  alleys    6, 283  03 

Labor  and  teaming,  removing  ashes  and  rubbish 94,693  10 

Labor,  repairing  sidewalks  and  crosswalks 8,080  80 

Labor,  removing  snow  from  sidewalks 5,266  06 

Labor  and  teaming,  removing  earth  from  sidewalks 513  28 

Lumber  for  sidewalks,  crosswalks  and  general  purposes..  12,351  34 

Crushed  stone  and  gravel  69, 525  99 

Paving  stone    1 ,  783  00 

Flag  stone 674  05 

Cedar  blocks   5,688  35 

Coal  for  steam  roller 447  54 

Ashing  sidewalks  and  crosswalks   169  62 

Hauling  stone    1,877  49 

Flushing  asphalt  pavement 1,887  36 

If  one  expects  to  study  asphalt,  stone  block,  brick  or  cedar 
block  pavements,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  place  to  go  than  to 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  pavements  in  this  city  have  been 
constructed  in  various  ways  and  in  localities  where  they  are 

•From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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subjected  to  very  different  traffic  eonditiona.  An  examinaticH 
of  these  pavenipiits,  with  a  knowledge  of  tho  manner  in  which 
they  were  conBtnioted  and  of  the  atmospheric  and  traffic  condi- 
tione  (o  which  they  are  subject,  cnii  teach  one  a  prreat  deal  with 
regard  to  their  respective  merits. 

The  following  are  among  tlie  aaphalt  pavements  which  one 
fihoiild  examine:  lOtb  street  from  Grand  avenue  to  Cedar,  coti- 
structed  in  IB'^i;  Grand  avenue  from  8th  to  13th  street,  con- 
Btructed  in  1894;  12th  street,  between  Grand  avenue  and  Cedar; 
and  IBth  street,  between  Grand  aTenue  and  Clybourne, 

Considerable  improvement  haa  been  noted  in  the  durability 
of  the  lately  constructed  asphalt  pavements  when  compared  with 
those  built  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  weak  part  of  the  asphalt 
pavoment  thus  far  has  been  the  surface.  That  some  parts  of 
the  asphalt  pavement  wear  out  faster  than  others  may  be  attrib- 
uted almost  entirely  to  insufficient  care  in  the  construction 
of  the  pavement.  It  is  exceedingly  inn>ortant  (.hat  the  in- 
gredients should  be  properly  mixe<;l  and  that  the  intxtum 
be  aj>plied  to  tlie  surface  at  what  has  lieen  shown  to  bo 
the  proper  temperature  for  the  composition  used.  The  soft 
spots  ill  an  asphalt  pavement  may  be  due  to  a  cooling  of  tlie 
mixture  before  it  is  spread  over  the  surface.  No  person  or 
company  should  undertake  the  construction  of  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment unless  fully  equipped  with  tlie  necessary  machinery. 

Wherever  this  pavement  bas  been  laid  on  streets  with  car 
tracks  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  ties  should  be  laid  in 
concrete,  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  that  "toothing"  stonea 
should  be  laid  on  each  side  of  the  rail  to  protect  the  pavement 
The  toothing  stones  consist  of  a  row  of  granite  blocks  or  vitrified 
brick,  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  on  each  side  of  the  rails. 
Experience  in  Milwaukee  has  shown  that  the  granite  blocka  arH 
more  desirable  than  brick  and  that  the  toothing  stonee  should  be 
laid  on  both  sides  of  the  rail. 

It  has  been  customary  to  extend  the  asphalt  pavement  up  to 
tbe  curbing  without  the  construction  of  a  special  gutter.  Tlie 
stamping  of  the  horses  as  they  stand  along  the  curb  and  the  die- 
int^ration  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  water  render  it 
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advisable  to  provide  either  concrete,  stone  or  brick  gutters.  In 
Milwaukee  three  rows  of  Puritan  paving  blocks  are  laid  between 
the  asphalt  and  the  curbing.  The  two  inner  rows  are  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  street  and  the  outer  row  is  laid  as  headers  and 
stretchers,  after  the  manner  of  the  toothing  stones,  next  to  the 
car  tracks. 

It  has  also  been  quite  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  asphalt 
pavement  is  not  adapted  to  heavy  tra£Sc  streets.  In  several 
instances,  asphalt  has  been  laid  on  some  of  the  heavy  traffic 
streets,  and  in  most  instances  the  pavement  has  been  badly 
rutted  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  Experiences  of  this 
kind  have  led  the  authorities  to  prohibit  heavy  teaming  on 
boulevards  which  have  been  paved  with  asphalt  Asphalt 
pavements  disintegrate  if  water  is  allowed  to  soak  into  them. 
For  this  reason  the  constant  sprinkling  of  these  pavements  has 
been  discontinued  in  Milwaukee.  Instead  of  this,  the  asphalt 
pavement  is  washed  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  hose  from  a 
hydrant  and  during  each  night  the  pavement  is  cleaned  with 
scraper  and  brush.  In  this  way  the  city  has  been  able  to  appre- 
ciably increase  the  durability  of  the  asphalt  pavement,  although 
the  people  are  obliged  to  suffer  more  from  fine  dust  and  dirt 
than  formerly. 

The  experience  of  Milwaukee  with  the  cedar  block  pavement 
has  extended  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  and  has  in- 
eluded  all  kno\vn  methods  of  using  the  cylindrical  cedar  block. 
The  city  engineer  considers  these  pavements  altogether  unsat- 
isfactory and  is  replacing  them  with  a  more  permanent  pave- 
ment as  ra[)idly  as  the  available  funds  will  ]>ennit.  ^Milwaukee 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  the  modern  creosoted, 
wooden  block,  such  as  is  l)eing  used  in  St  Louis,  Indianapolis 
and  other  cities. 

It  is  thought  that  in  tlie  constmction  of  many  of  the  asphalt 
and  brick  pavements,  a  foundation  of  macadam  could  he  used 
with  perfect  safety. 

Milwaukee  has  three  miles  of  brick  pavement,  the  first  of 
which  was  laid  in  1895.     These  pavements  all  have  six  inch 
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concrete  foundations  and  the  brick  are  laid  on  fl  cushion  of  one 
to  one  and  a  half  indies  of  sand. 

During  1900  the  city  engineer  was  iising  brick  instead  of 
stone  for  paving  the  alleys. 

Grand  avenue,  between  4th  to  8th  streets,  was  paved  with 
brick  in  1S!>0.  The  brick  shows  some  wear  especially  at  the 
corners  and  along  the  edges.  The  street  has  worn  very  uni- 
formly and  although  the  "sets"  are  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
surface  the  pavement  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
brick  pavement  on  Mitchell  street  was  laid  in  1S99.  This 
pavement  shows  very  little  wear  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  contrast  between  the  cedar  block  and  the  brick  on  this 
street  is  very  marked. 

The  only  brick  pavement  whidi  has  lieen  seriously  injured  by 
the  tTftffle  which  it  sustains  is  on  Chestnut  west  of  Third.  Pabst 
brtnvety  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  beer,  pass  over  this  street 
in  going  from  tJie  brewery  to  tlie  depot  wareJiouse.  In  less  than 
two  years  this  pavement  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Deep  ruts  were  worn  in  the  pavement  in  less  than  two  years, 
some  of  the  brick  being  reduced  to  one-half  their  normal  thick- 
ness. In  contrast  with  this  pavement,  one  should  examine  the 
stone  block  approach  to  the  breweiy-  over  which  the  same 
wagons  are  hauled.  The  driveway  is  paved  with  granite  blocks 
whicli,  altliough  showing  some  wear,  have  deteriorated  nowhere 
near  as  much  as  the  brick  pavement.  The  brick  used  in  this 
street  were  tested  in  competition  with  other  makes  and  iiT  tlie 
laboratoi-y  withstood  the  highest  test.  It  is  thought  that  tlie 
brick  iipe<:l  were  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  of  those  tested; 
further,  that  no  paving  brick  has  yet  been  made  which  is  equal 
in  strength  and  durability  to  the  best  granite  blocks  manufac- 
tured in  Wisconsin. 

The  experience  of  this  city  goes  to  show  that  granite  and 
rhyolite  are  the  only  stone  blocks  which  are  giving  satisfaction 
in  Wisconsin.  Limeetone  and  dolomite  blocks,  mannfactured 
at  some  of  the  Wisconsin  quarries,  have  been  used  in  Milwaukee 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
purchase  price  of  these  blocks  is  less  tlian  that  of  granite  and 
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their  durability  is  proportionately  less.  A  good  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  limestone  block  pavement  wears  can 
be  seen  on  South  Canal  street,  between  16th  street  and  1st 
avenue.  This  pavement  was  laid  in  1896  and  is  subjected  to 
heavy  coal  teaming.  The  surface  of  the  pavement  is  very  un- 
even, the  ruts  and  ridges  giving  evidence  of  very  rapid  wear. 
The  joints  have  become  very  wide  and  a  considerable  number 
of  blocks  have  split  lengthwise,  showing  that  some  of  the  blocks 
have  been  laid  on  edg*e.  Certain  depressions  along  the  railroad 
tracks  appear  as  though  they  have  resulted  from  a  settling  of 
the  foundation.  Park  street,  from  Reed  to  Clinton,  was  paved 
with  limestone  blocks  in  1896  and  is  in  very  good  condition 
today.  The  traffic  on  this  street  is  much  lighter  than  on  South 
Canal. 

A  portion  of  Clinton  street  was  paved  with  granite  blocks  in 
1885-86-87.  The  pavement  is  in  good  condition  today.  The 
west  side  of  the  street  shows  more  wear  than  the  east  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  direction  in  which  most  of  the  heavy  team- 
ing is  done.  This  difference  in  wear  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
street  was  frequently  observed  in  this  city.  Reed  street,  above 
Lake  and  Park,  shows  the  heaviest  wear  on  the  southwest  side. 
Either  the  teams  must  be  loaded  going  out  and  empty  returning 
or  else  people  drive  on  the  southwest  side  during  the  siunmer 
to  keep  in  the  shade.  St.  Paul  avenue,  between  6th  and  8th 
street^,  is  constructed  out  of  Berlin  rhyolite.  The  gutters 
along  this  street  consist  of  four  rows  of  granite  blocks,  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  street.  As  the  limestone  curbing  is 
approached,  these  blocks  are  gradually  raised  to  carry  the  water 
into  the  gutter.  In  places  this  street  is  very  rough,  owing,  in 
p«art  at  least,  to  the  laying  of  service  pi|)es.  Apparently  this 
pavement  has  been  given  very  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  or  repairing. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Milwaukee  appreciates  thor- 
oughly the  value  of  granite  block  pavement  for  heavy  traffic 
streets.  The  principal  objection  to  the  granite  block  pavement 
has  been  its  very  rough  surface.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the 
manner  in  w^hich  the  blocks  are  prepared  but  imder  the  pre©- 
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ent  specifications  which  require  smooth  lieads  anil  close  joinJ 
this  objection  will  be  lar^lj  removed. 

Mihvaukee  haa  had  very  little  experience  Avith  macad* 
pavements.  Most  of  the  broken  atone  pavements  have  1 
looked  upon  as  temporary  improvements,  and  no  careful  a 
vision  has  been  exercised  in  their  construction.  In  moat  c 
the  broken  stone  pavements  have  consisted  of  a  gravel  founda- 
tion with  a  surface  of  crushed  limeetone.  There  are  now  about 
234  miles  of  this  kind  of  pavement  in  Milwaukee.  Such  a 
pavement,  however,  la  not  macadam  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  it. 

If  a  little  more  attention  had  been  given  to  the  constnietion 
of  these  pavements  and  a  system  of  maintenance  had  been  pro- 
vided, many  of  theae  streets  might  have  boon  in  very  good  coa-— 
dition  today.     As  it  is,  most  of  these  streets  have  rouph  surfacMJfl 
and  are  either  muddy  or  dusty.  B 

The  city  engineer  reports  among  the  paved  streets  .45  mile  of' 
telford  macadam  pavement.  I  believe  that  it  is  intended  to 
extend  the  maendam  pave-ments  in  the  residence  districts,  using 
granite  or  trap  rock  for  surfacing'.  One  o£  the  new  linieBtone 
macadam  pavements  is  on  14th  street,  north  and  south  of  Grand 
avenue.  This  street  has  been  given  a  high  croivn  and  is  in  very 
good  condition. 

Milwaukee  is  not  the  best  place  to  go  if  one  wishes  to  investi- 
gate macadam  pavements.  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  that  have 
given  more  attention  to  this  style  of  pavemeut  can  furnish  more 
valuable  information, 

Milwaukee  has  not  yet  indulged  in  the  construction  of 
asphalt  block,  asphalt  rock,  modem  wooden  block,  granolithic 
or  any  of  the  other  numerous  pavements  which  are  being  tried 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  on  the  Milwaukee  pavements, 
the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  following  reference 
to  sideivalks  which  is  quoted  from  the  city  engineer's  report  for 
1900,  He  says :  "The  plank  walks  have  been  very  expensive 
to  the  city,  in  the  way  of  damages  from  accidents,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  time  will  soon  arrive  whefn  no  more  plank  walks 
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should  be  laid  upon  the  public  streets."  The  construction  of 
permanent  sidewalks,  crosswalks,  culverts  and  other  miscellane- 
ous street  constructions  is  fast  taking  hold  of  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee. In  this  respect  she  furnishes  an  example  which  should 
be  followed  by  all  of  the  smaller  towns,  cities  and  villages  of 
the  state. 

NORTH  MILWAUKEE. 
(Pop..  1.049.) 

The  village  of  North  Milwaukee  is  located  in  Milwaukee 
<X)unty  near  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  This  village  has  macad- 
amized nineteen  blocks  of  streets.  The  first  macadam  was  laid 
on  Green  street  in  1899.  One  block  on  this  street  was  im- 
proved. In  the  spring  of  1900,  three  blocks  of  Western  avenue, 
between  Green  street  and  Villard  avenue,  were  macadamized.  In 
the  fall  of  1900  and  in  the  spring  of  1901,  Villard  avenue,  be- 
tween the  Cedarburg  and  Hopkins  roads,  eleven  blocks,  was 
macadamized.  In  the  fall  of  1901,  four  blocks  of  Western 
avenue,  between  Villard  avenue  and  Boise  avenue,  were  macad- 
amized. Limestone  was  used  for  building  the  pavements  and 
also  for  curbing  which  was  set  next  to  the  sidewalk.  No  special 
gutters  of  flagstone,  cement  concrete  or  brick  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  streets  are  from  34  to  42  feet  wide  and  the  pavements  are 
given  a  crown  of  from  two  to  eighteen  inches.  The  macadam 
consists  of  a  foundation  of  three  inch  flagstone  upon  which  is 
spread  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  of  crushed  stone. 

The  curbing  may  be  either  wood,  stone  or  cement,  the  choice 
being  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  property  owners.  No  special 
gutters  are  provided  either  to  carry  off  the  storm  water  or  to 
protect  the  pavement. 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE. 
(Pop.,  3,382.) 

The  streets  of  South  Milwaukee  are  all  comparatively  new. 
The  subsoil  is  mainly  clay  and  the  improvements  have  been  con- 
fined to  grading  and  graveling.  In  1899  the  condition  of  the 
streets  was  reported  to  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
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WAUWATOBA. 

(Pop..  !,S42,) 

Tiiw  cily  was  inCT)rporate<I  in  1898  and  prior  to  that  t 
DO  records  were  kept  o£  the  street  iraprovements.     The  aecf 
panying  statistical  table  sliows  the  streets  which  have  been  i 
proved  since  that  time  and  the  cost  of  such  imprciveraents. 

Crushed  limestone  and  gravel  are  the  materials  used  in  r 
ing  the  improvemente. 

The  substitution  of  granite  or  trap  rock  for  limestone  as  tc^ 
dressing  and  the  giving  of  ca.rerful  attrition  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  pavement  should  place  the  streets  in  good  condition. 


MONSOE  coinrrT. 


Monroe,  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  8ta1 
The  northern  part  of  the  county  contains  extensive  tracts  of 
marsh  land  separated  by  low  hills  and  ridges.  The  southern 
half  of  the  county  is  rough  and  hilly,  tiie  topography  being 
characteristic  of  the  stream  erosion  of  the  driftless  area  in  which 
the  county  is  located, 

Tlif  goilri  in  tliL'  norllicni  two-lliirds  of  tliia  (.'ourity  ari?  mainly 
sand  and  sandy  loams,  through  which  occur  occasional  irregular 
areas  of  humus  soils  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat.  The 
soil  in  the  southern  one-third  of  the  county  is  mainly  clayey 
loam  of  a  light  and  medium  variety.  Being  entirely  with- 
in the  driftless  area  the  county  contains  no  boulders  of 
granitic  or  other  igneous  rocks.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  are 
strewn  with  irri^ular  boulders  of  flint  which  are  residual  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  limestone.  Banks  of  flinty  gravel 
occur  along  many  of  the  stream  channels  especially  in  the 
soutliem  half  of  the  county.  These  gravels  are  now  used  to 
some  extent  for  improving  the  rural  highways. 

The  country  is  largely  underlain  with  sandstone  of  the  Pota- 
dam  formation.  The  ridges  and  hills  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  county  are  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian  limestone.  This 
limestone  really  constitutes  the  chief  supply  of  available  stone 
for  road  metal.  It  is  thought  that  if  this  limestone  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  flint  gravel  a  very  good  pavement  might 
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be  constnictjed.  Shaly  beds  of  sandstone  occur  in  some  parta 
of  the  eoiinty  and  these  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  temporary 
road  improvements. 


(Pop..  3,6ao 

Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  Sparta  had  three  blocks  of 
cedar  block  pavement  and  three  blocks  of  limestone  macadam. 

The  foundation  of  the  macadam  on  Oak  atrect  consists  of  flag 
stone  about  four  inches  thick  covered  with  sand.  The  wearing 
surface  consists  of  about  twelve  inches  of  crushed  limestone 
spread  in  two  courses.  The  thickness  of  the  crushed  stone  at 
the  curbing  is  eight  inches.  Each  course  was  well  watered  and 
rolled  and  the  surface  was  covered  with  li^j  inches  of  bank 
gravel.  Including  the  curb  and  gutter,  the  pavement  cost  $1,20 
per  square  yard.  The  macadam  was  constructed  unnecessarily 
thick  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  seemingly  high  price. 

The  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  mainly  sand.     In  a  few  places    , 
where  slongbs  and  old  stream  channels  have  been  filled,  the  aiib- 
aoil  is  soft  and  mucky. 

During  the  past  summer,  1901,  the  city  has  been  constructing 
additional  macadam  pavements  using  limestone  for  the  founda- 
tion and  quartzite  for  the  wearing  surface.  Where  macadam 
pavements  are  built  with  a  limestone  foundation  and  a  surfac- 
ing of  granite  or  quartzite,  a  greater  thickness  than  seven  or 
eight  inches  is  unnecessary. 

In  this  region  there  is  no  granite  or  trap  rock  and  the  lime- 
stone is  of  poor  quality.  Most  of  the  stone  must  be  shipped  in, 
which  makes  the  macadam  pavement  more  costly  than  it  should 
be.  Flint  gravel  is  found  in  some  places  near  the  city  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  might  be  used,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  foun- 
dation course. 


None  of  the  streets  of  this  city  have  been  paved  or  graveled. 
The  Bubeoil  on  most  of  the  streets  is  sand.  The  surface  water- 
is  removed  by  means  of  gutters  and  underground  tiling. 


:t  Car  Tncki.    Inleraeelton  Third  ind  ChaV 
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OCONTO  COXJNTT. 

Oconto  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
on  Green  bay.  With  the  exception  of  an  area  adjacent  to 
Green  bay,  the  county  is  generally  rough  and  hilly,  especially 
in  the  northern  part.  The  topography  has  been  modified  by 
glacial  erosion  and  decomposition  and  subsequently  by  stream 
erosion.  The  soils  are  very  largely  clayey  loams.  A  strip  of 
sand  and  sandy  Icani  about  eight  miles  wide  extends  through 
the  county  from  southwest  to  northeast  There  are  several 
irregular  areas  of  sand  and  sandy  loams  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  bay.  Numerous 
irregular  areas  of  humus  soils,  composed  mostly  of  muck  and 
peat,  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

As  indicated  above,  the  surface  of  the  county  has  been  modi- 
fied by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  Fragments  of  granitic, 
gneissoid  and  trap  rocks  have  been  stre^vn,  by  this  agent,  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county.  This  field  stone  should  eventu- 
ally constitute  an  important  source  of  supply  for  road  material. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  igneous, 
gneissoid  and  trap  rocks  which  outcrop  in  numerous  places 
tliroughout  tliat  section  of  the  country.  South  of  this  pre-Cam- 
brian  area,  occurs  a  belt  of  Potsdam  sandstone ;  a  belt  of  Lower 
Magiiesian  limestone;  a  thin  strip  of  St.  Peters  sandstone;  a 
narrow  belt  of  Trenton  limestone;  and  one  of  Galena  lime- 
stone, which  borders  on  Green  bay.  The  Trenton  and  Galena 
limestones  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  tlie  foundations  for 
broken  stone  pavements.  The  granitic  and  trap  rocks  ought, 
however,  to  be  used  alttjgether  for  surfacing. 

For  the  temporary  improvement  of  many  of  the  highways 
the  gravel,  which  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Uie  county  and 
especially  along  the  stream  channels,  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

OCONTO. 
Pop.,  5,646.) 

Up  to  1899,  the  only  improvements  to  the  streets  of  Oconto 
were  made  by  covering  the  subsoil  with  gravel  and  shavings. 
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Tha  natural  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  sand,  gravel  and  clay 
loam,  but  saw-dust,  simviiigs  ajid  8lal)s  have  becu  added  for  ao 
many  years  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  excavate  and  remove  the 
subsoil  to  a  oousiderable  depth  before  the  iiavemeut.  can  be 
safely  constructed.  Main  street,  which  is  the  business  thor- 
oughfare, ia  the  only  street  that  baa  been  macadamized.  Field 
atone,  of  the  granite  and  trap  rock  varitrties,  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  city  owns  a  crusher  and  when  Main  street  was 
macadamized  an  18  ton  roller  was  obtained  from  Green  Bay. 

The  sidewalks  are  mainly  wood,  cement  having  been  used 
only  on  Main  street.  The  city  does  not  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  sidewalks  ex(^ept  in  establisliing  the  grade,  jxisitiou  and 
width  of  the  walk. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  infonna- 
tion,  says  that  up  to  tlie  presont  date  about  14%  miles  of  streets 
have  been  graveled.  He  also  observes  that  these  streets  will  not 
wear  over  six  months  without  the  necessity  of  repair;  that  as  a 
whole,  the  streets  are  in  bad  condition,  being  very  poor  in  wet 
weather;  and  that  the  experience  of  Oconto  goes  to  show  that 
the  grave]  is  undesirable  for  heavy  traffic  unless  well  crowned 
and  drained,  and  that  in  vi?ry  wet  wenther  such  i-treets  are  almost 


For  tlio  information  of  anyone  who  may  insi>ect  the  streets  in 
this  city,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  the  grav- 
eled streets  consists  of  from  one  to  six  feet  of  saw-dust  and  shav- 
ings and  that  the  gravel  surfacing  has  a  thickness  of  only  about 
eight  inches. 

Streets,  tliat  are  improved  as  Main  street,  must  be  classified 
among  the  partly  finished  streets.  In  addition  to  the  bare 
pavement,  a  street  should  have  underground  drains,  gutters, 
sometimes  curbing,  and  brick,  stone  or  cement  sidewalks  and 
crosswalks.  If  a  park  area  is  left  between  the  curb  and  the 
sidewalk,  it  should  l>e  graded,  sodded  and  planted  with  shadt; 
trees. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

Oneida  county  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 
The  surface  has  been  shaped  very  largely  by  glacial  erosion  and 
deposition.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  has  a  pitted  sur- 
face due  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  glacial  drift  is 
distributed.  The  county  is  underlain  with  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  which  outcrop  mainly  along  the  stream  channels. 
Very  few  outcrops  occur  in  the  northern  part  except  where 
occasional  hills  or  ridges  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the 
county. 

The  gravel  and  boulders  which  are  strewTi  in  large  quantities 
over  the  land  should  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  materials  for  road  metal.  The  gravel  should  not  be  used 
alone  except  for  temporary  improvements.  The  small  boulders 
should  be  collected  in  piles  and  crushed,  pefrmanent  broken  stone 
pavements  being  constructed  therefrom. 

OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY. 

Outagamie  county  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  directly  north  of  Lake  Winnebago.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  rolling  except  along  the  stream  channels  and  tribu- 
taries which  break  tlic  land  into  ridges,  hills  and  valleys.  The 
county  lies  within  the  glaciated  region  and  the  surface  has  been 
inodiflcHl  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  TVo-Uiirds  of 
the  county  is  covered  with  clayey  loams  derived  from  the  red 
lacustrine  clays.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  under- 
lain largely  with  a  light  clayey  loam  through  which  occur  occa- 
sional small  areas  of  sand.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils, 
composed  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  throughout  the  county. 

The  formations  underlying  this  county  are  mainly  limestone 
of  the  Galena,  Trenton  and  Lower  Magnesian  formations  which 
occupy  the  southeastern  two-thirds  of  the  county.  The  north- 
eastern one-third  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. A  thin  irregular  strip  of  St  Peters  sandstone  traverses 
15 
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the  comity  from  north  to  south  between  the  Lower  Magnesian 
and  TrentoD  limestone  areas. 

The  chief  sources  of  road  metal  for  this  cotmty  ars  found  in 
the  Galena,  Trenton  and  Lower  Majmesian  limestones  and  the 
glacial  boulders  which  constitute  the  field  6tone  in  different 
parts  of  the  wmiity.  Directly  southwest  of  New  Ix)ndon,  a 
distance  of  about  three  or  four  miles,  in  Waupaca  county,  occurs 
a  hill  of  fine  grained  granite.  This  granite  might  he  used  to 
advantage  in  providing  road  metal  for  the  highways  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county.  The  following  description  of  the 
pavements  in  Appleton,  Kaubaiina  and  Xew  London  will  givo 
an  idea  of  the  (.•haracter  of  the  improvenienig  now  being  carried 


APPLETON. 

(Pop.,  lE.oes.) 

Up  to  January  Ist,  1901,  Appleton  had  5t/,  miles  of  cedar 
block  pavements,  31^  miles  of  limestone  macadam  and  IS^^ 
miles  of  graveled  streets.  Gravel  was  first  used  in  1868, 
maradiiUL  in  18S3  iind  (v?<lar  blocks  in  ISfiO.  The  exiierience 
which  Appleton  has  had  witli  cedar  block  pavement  is  the  same 
as  tliat  of  other  Wisconsin  cities.  The  cedar  block  pavements 
hiive  been  without  exception  imsiitisfactory  and  tJie  city 
engineer  reports  that  tliey  have  only  worn  on  an  average  of 
eight  years  before  it  became  necessary  to  make  repairs. 

The  subsoil  in  this  city  is  either  a  plastic  red  clay  or  saw- 
dust, whicli,  OS  a  rule,  provide  very  imsatisfactory  foundations 
upon  which  to  construct  pavements.  An  example  of  the  ordi- 
nary clay  subsoil  of  this  city  may  he  seen  on  2d  avenue,  between 
Richmond  and  North  Division  streets.  This  street  is  tum- 
piked  but  during  wet  weather  is  in  very  bad  condition,  being  at 
times  almost  impassable. 

The  clay  streets  which  resembled  2d  avenue  were  improved 
at  an  early  day  by  spreading  gravel  over  their  surfaces.  The 
gravel  was  obtained  close  at  hand  and  has  improved  verj-  greatly 
the  condition  of  the  roadways  and  has  also  made  a  safer  subsoil 
on  which  to  build  pavements.      Gravel  is  at  present  used  on 
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some  of  the  streets.  North  street,  from  River  to  Oneida,  may 
be  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  a  good  gravel  street.  The 
street  is  narrow,  has  a  high  crown  and  is  well  drained.  The 
width  of  tliis  roadwav  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
and  in  constructing  macadam  pavements  it  would  be  economy 
to  take  some  ideas  regarding  the  necessary  width  of  the  pave- 
ment from  this  street.  Richmond  street  has  also  been  im- 
proved with  gravel.  It  had  originally  a  very  high  crown  and  to- 
day is  in  very  fair  condition,  although  a  few  low  places  permit 
the  accumulation  of  j>ools  of  water.  Apparently  the  traffic  has 
flattene<l  the  cro^vn  to  tlie  street  and  it  is  now  almost  flat  on  the 
top.  The  flattening  of  the  crown  in  this  manner  causes  the  re- 
tention of  rain  water  which  should  otherwise  flow  into  the  gut- 
ters. College  avenue,  from  Drew  to  Appleton  streets,  is  in  very 
good  condition,  having  been  improved  with  a  dressing  of  fine 
limestone  screenings. 

Macadam  pavements  have  been  constructed  on  John  and  Lawe 
streets;  on  College  avenue  between  Union  and  Drew  streets; 
one  block  on  Park  avenue  next  to  the  Park ;  and  on  La  Salle 
street  from  College  avenue  to  2nd  street.  No  special  gutters 
have  been  constructed,  although  limestone  curb  has  been  used. 
The  crown  is  low  but  sufficiently  high  to  carry  off  the  water. 

College  avenue,  between  State  and  Cherry  streets,  has  been 
improved  with  cinders.  It  is  reported  that  this  street  is  in  bad 
condition  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground. 
The  limestone  macadam  pavements  are  the  best  which  have  thus 
far  been  constructed  in  Appleton.  The  method  of  construc- 
tion has  differed  somewhat  for  different  streets.  Some  have  a 
very  high  and  others  a  very  low  crown;  some  streets  are 
broad,  while  others  are  narrow;  on  some  the  crushed  stone  is 
thick  and  on  others  it  is  thin.  Very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  construction  of  adequate  gutters  for  carrying  off  the 
surface  water,  although  limestone  curbing  has  been  set  up  on 
most  of  the  streets.  The  single  block  of  macadam  on  John 
street  and  the  two  blocks  on  Lawe  street  have  been  improved 
with  the  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter.  However,  the  gut- 
ters which  have  been  constructed  are  too  narrow  to  accommo- 
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date  the  water  w!iicli  they  may  be  called  upon  at  times  to  carry 
off. 

The  tendency  to  drive  single  horse  vehicles  in  the  center  of 
tiie  street  oa  either  side  of  the  car  tracks  is  especially  notice- 
able on  State  street,  between  College  avenue  and  2nd  street, 
where  ruts  are  already  being  formed  in  the  pavement. 

The  expense  of  keeping  up  the  limestone  inacadam  is  much 
greater  than  keeping  up  the  granite  macadam,  and  on  tliis  ac- 
count, ihe  city  should  provide  that  all  macadam  pavements  here- 
after constructed  shall  have  at  least  a  top  dressing  of  graaite 
or  trap  rock.  Granite  for  the  surface  and  local  limestone  for 
the  foundation  will  make  an  excellent  combination  pavement 
for  the  residence  streets.  The  coat  of  maintenance  will  be  less 
and  there  will  be  less  dust  and  mud  during  the  summer  mouths. 
At  present  this  city  has  no  adequate  system  of  maintenance  and 
unless  this  is  provided,  to  keep  up  the  macadam,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  pavement  will  soon  be  in  disfavor.  A  macadam 
pavement  to  Imj  satisfactory  must  be  kept  in  repair. 

KAUKAITXA. 


The  only  street  pavements  in  Knnkauiia  (north  side)  are 
limestone  macadam  wliich  were  built  in  ISS.S  and  1S02.  In 
the  former  year  Wisconsin  avenue  was  macadamized  from  the 
Union  Paper  Mills  to  DesNoyer  street.  From  DesKoyer  street 
to  the  depot,  Wisconsin  avenue  has  been  pnrtially  improved 
by  the  addition  of  broken  stone.  That  portion  of  the  pavemeni 
between  the  Paper  Mill  and  DesNoycr  street  has  a  very  flat 
crown.  The  shallow  depressions  on  the  surface  sometimes  col- 
lect and  retain  the  surface  water.  The  snljsoi!  in  this  vicinity 
ia  a  red  plastic  clay,  which  constitutes  a  poor  foundation  for  any 
pavement. 

The  macadam  on  Wisconsin  avenue  has  a  thickness  of  about 
21/^  feet.  Large  stones  were  laid  on  the  Ixittom  and  tlie  size 
was  gradually  decreased  until  the  surface  was  reached.  Tliia 
pavanent  cost  about  $10,000.     In  1S92,  ilain  avenue  from  the 
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river  to  a  place  about  one  block  north  of  Wisconsin  avenue  was 
macadamized.  i^      -.-^ 

On  the  south  side  of  the  city,  2nd  street  has  been  macadam- 
ized between  Dodge  and  Eeaume  avenue;  3rd  street  between 
Crooks  and  Reaume  avenue;  Main  avenue  from  the  railroad 
tracks  to  3rd  street ;  and  Crooks  avenue,  from  2nd  street  to  3rd 
street  The  macadam  pavements  on  this  side  of  the  city  are 
built  with  a  high  crown,  being  rather  flat  on  the  top  and  steep 
next  to  the  gutters. 

The  pavements  have  not  been  constructed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
sticky  red  clay  which  covers  many  of  the  streets  that  have  not 
been  paved.  In  some  places  the  broken  stone  has  been  spread 
over  a  greater  width  of  the  street  than  is  necessary.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  kind  of  curbing  used  and  very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  construction  of  gutters. 

The  city  owns  a  crusher  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime- 
stone already  quarried  along  the  government  locks.  This  lime- 
stone is  from  the  blue  beds  of  the  Trenton  formation  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  limestones  for  macadam  purposes  which 
is  found  in  the  state. 

None  of  the  pavements  have  been  repaired  since  they  were 
constructed  and,  taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  we  may 
truly  say  that  they  are  in  remarkably  good  condition. 

NEW  LONDON. 
(Pop.,  2.74B.) 

Prior  to  1898,  the  streets  of  New  London  were  improved  en- 
tirely by  grading  and  graveling.  In  1898,  the  city  bought  a 
crusher  and  began  constructing  macadam  pavements.  Hard 
heads,  (granite  and  trap  rock  bouldei^),  of  such  size  as  could 
be  readily  handled  in  the  crusher,  were  purchased  from  the 
farmers.  Up  to  1900  the  city  had  macadmized  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  main  street,  which  is  subject  to  the 
heaviest  traffic  in  the  city.     Very  little  money  has  been  spent  in 
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maintaining  or  repairing  this  street,  and  when  examined  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1900,  it  waa  in  excellent  condition. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  field  stone  of  the  granite  and  Uap 
rock  varieties  near  this  cit^'.  A  short  distance  south  of  tlie 
oity  occurs  an  outcrop  of  fine  grained  granite,  resembling  that 
which  18  quarried  at  Montello.  This  Is  an  excellent  stone  fi>r 
macadam  purposes  and  could  be  quarried  and  cniabed  with 
comparative  ease. 

SEYMOUn. 
(Pop,,  1.03S.) 

The  city  owns  a  crusher  and  for  three  years  baa  been  build- 
ing limestone  macadam  pavements.  The  pavement  has  been 
constructed  the  entire  widtli  of  the  street.  No  curbing  lias  been 
used  ai]d  llie  surface  water  baa  been  carried  away  by  gutters 
built  out  of  the  crushed  stone  used  for  the  macadam  pavements. 

The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  a  loam.  The  streets  are  cleaned 
by  using  a  modem  wood  scraper,  by  which  the  refuse  is  oi>l- 
lected  in  piles  and  then  hauled  away  by  teams. 

llr.  F.  L.  Forwanl,  mayor  of  the  city,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  infoniiation,  says  that  he  expects  hy  the  time  all  the 
streets  have  been  paved,  they  will  need  to  commence  where  thej' 
started  and  make  repairs.  However,  with  cheap  rock  near  at 
band,  the  cost  of  repairs  ought  not  to  be  very  great 

OZATTKEE  COTINTT. 

Ozaukee  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  somewhat  hilly, 
especially  in  the  western  part.  The  surface  iias  been  modified 
by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition  and  also  by  river  erosion.  The 
soils  are  mainly  clayey  loams  of  the  heavier  varieties.  Those 
in  the  eastern  part  have  been  derived  from  the  red  lacustrine 
clays.  A  small  strip  of  land  in  the  northeastern  part,  along 
Lake  Michigan,  is  covered  with  a  sandy  loam.  The  western 
part  contains  niunerous  hills  composed  mainly  of  boulder  cla3' 
and  limestone  gravel.     The  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  county 
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is  also  strewn  with  boulders  of  granitic  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
The  underlying  rock  is  entirely  limestone,  mainly  of  the  Ni- 
agara formation. 

The  principal  sources  of  road  metal  are  the  quarries  in  the 
Niagara  limestone  and  the  field  stone,  w^hieh  forms  a  part  of 
the  glacial  drift 

PORT  WASHINGTON. 
(Pop.,  3,010.) 

The  streets  of  Port  Washington  have  been  improved  entirely 
by  grading  and  the  addition  of  gravel  and  crushed  stone.  In 
1894  sixty-six  feet  of  street  crossings  were  laid  with  cedar 
blocks.  These  are?  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  today.  In 
1897  a  number  of  crossings  were  constructed  out  of  limestone 
blocks  and  these  are  also  in  good  condition. 

About  two  miles  of  combination  crushed  stone  and  gravel 
pavements  have  been  constructed  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  streets  which  have  been  thus  improved  are  repaired  each 
year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $450  per  mile.  Besides  this  it  costs 
$75.00  per  mile  a  year  for  cleaning.  The  main  objection  to 
these  pavements  is  their  imeven  wear,  which  results  in  irregular 
rolling  surfaces. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  streets  that  have  been 
improved  up  to  January,  1901. 
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Xone  of  the  pavements  on  these  streets  can  be  considered 
permanent.  The  streets  are  variously  graded  and  crowned 
and  are  covered  with  an  irre^ilar  thickness  of  crushed  rock  and 
gravel.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  constructing 
suitable  gutters  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  park  the 
streets.  The  use  of  crushed  granite  and  trap  rock  boulders  for 
top  dressing  would  increase  very  materially  the  durability  of 
the  pavements.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
I)avenion ts  in  sucli  a  condition  that  extensive  repairing  will  be 
unnecessary. 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 

Pepin  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  western  part  of  the  county,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  rivers,  is  very  hilly. 
Tlie  eastern  part  is  not  as  rough  as  the  western  but  is  still  of  a 
rugged  character. 

The  soils  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  are  mainly  clayey 
loams,  while  those  in  the  eastern  part  are  mainly  sandy  loams. 
The  soils  along  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  rivers  are  mainly 
sand. 

Tlie  glacial  drift  in  this  county  is  very  light  and  in  conse- 
quence the  supply  of  field  stone  and  gravel  is  not  as  abundant 
as  in  the  counties  which  are  heavily  covered  with  drift. 

This  county  is  very  largely  underlain  with  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. In  the  western  and  southern  sections  the  tops  of  the 
ridges  and  hills  are  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

The  gravel  which  is  occasionally  found  along  the  streams  and 
the  limestones  from  the  tops  of  these  ridges  constitute  the  most 
abundant  sources  of  stone  for  road  metal. 

PIEECE  COTTNTY. 

Pierce  county  is  located  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  This  county  is  rolling  and  hilly  in 
nearly  all  of  its  parts.  Along  the  Mississippi  river  the  bluffs 
are  steep,  although  the  tops  of  the  ridges  are  level  or  rolling. 
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The  soila  in  this  county  are  almost  entirely  clayey  loains  of 
either  the  lighter  or  heavier  varieties.  In  the  soiithem  part  of 
the  county,  along  the  river,  the  soils  are  sandy.  This  eonnty  is 
in  tlie  region  covered  by  the  earlier  glacial  deposits  but  the 
present  topography  is  largely  a  result  of  stream  erosion,  A 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone,  although  the  more  elevated  ridges  and  table  lands  in 
the  central  and  northern  sectiona  are  capped  with  Trenton  lirae- 
etone.  Between  the  Trenton  and  Lower  ilagnesian  limestones 
occurs  an  intermediate  area  of  St.  Peters  sandstone. 

The  blue  beds  of  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  hard  finely 
crystalline  beds  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  otfer  tJie  beet 
material  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  The  extern; 
of  the  glacial  deposits,  including  foreign  boulders  and  gravel, 
is  not  known.  This  county,  in  conjunction  with  most  of  the 
others,  should  he  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  the  location 
and  distribution  of  the  best  stone  available  for  improving  the 
highways, 

POLK  COITNTY. 

Polk  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
on  tlie  St.  Croix  river.  The  surface  relief  of  tliia  county  has 
been  largely  modified  by  the  erosion  and  deposition  of  the  gla- 
ciers. The  county  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  having  a 
northeast-southwest  trend,  which  are  com]>osed  of  diorite,  dia- 
base, niGla])byre  and  other  varieties  of  a>  called  trap  rock  l>elong- 
ing  to  the  Keweenawan  formation. 

The  soils  in  this  county  are  mainly  light  clayey  loams.  In 
the  western  part  there  is  an  area  of  heavy  clayey  loam,  while  in 
tlie  northwest  and  south  central  portions  occur  areas  of  sand 
and  sandy  loams. 

This  county  contains  large  quantities  of  glacial  and  stream 
gravel,  as  well  as  field  stone.  Trap  rock  outcrops  in  many 
placffl  throughout  the  county,  constituting  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  the  best  kind  of  stone  for  road  metal.  Between  Osceola 
and  St.  Croix  Falls  there  are  unlimited  quantities  of  trap  rock, 
near  the  railroad,  which  present  exceptional  opportunities  for 
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the  location  of  cnishiiig  plants.  This  county  and  many  of  those 
to  the  south  ought  eventually  to  be  supplied  with  road  metal 
from  this  region. 

FOBTAOE  COXTNTY. 

Portage  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The 
topography  is  diversified,  some  portions  being  level  and  others 
roUing  and  hilly.  With  the  exception  of  small  areas  in  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county,  the  soils 
are  entirely  sand  or  sandy  loam.  Large  irregular  areas  of 
humus  soils,  consisting  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  The  surface  of  the  county  has 
been  modified  by  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  The  terminal 
moraine  pf  the  last  glacial  epoch  passes  through  the  eastern 
part,  giving  to  the  surface  the  irregular  pitted  topography  so 
characteristic  of  such  deposits.  The  ridges  and  hills  in  this  part 
of  the  state  are  composed  mainly  of  boulder  clay,  gravel  and 
sand.  The  gravel  is  mainly  limestone  while  the  lai^r  boulders 
are  granite,  porphyry  and  trap  rock.  The  glacial  deposits  in 
this  county  furnish  an  excellent  source  of  materials  for  road 
improvement 

The  underlying  rock  in  the  southeastern  two-thirds  is  sand- 
stone. That  in  the  northwestern  portion  is  granitic  and 
gneissoid  rock  belonging  to  the  pre-Cambrian  formations. 

With  the  glacial  deposits  in  the  eastern  part  and  the  gran- 
itic and  gneissoid  rock  outcropping  in  the  northwestern  part, 
the  county  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  stone  for  road  metal. 

STEVENS   POINT. 
(Pop.,  9,524.) 

Up  to  January  1,  1901,  Stevens  Point  had  one  mile  of  cedar 
block  pavement  and  21/^  miles  of  granite  and  quartzite  mac- 
adam. The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  paved  streets, 
and  other  miscellaneous  information  relative  to  the  materials 
used,  cost  of  construction,  etc. 
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In  cammenting  upon  the  character  of  the  pavements  used  in 
this  city,  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray,  the  city  engineer,  says,  "Our  ex- 
perience with  cedar  block  pavements  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sive, but  we  have  found  by  experience  that  macadam  is  the  cor- 
rect pavement  for  our  city.  It  is  easy  to  repair  and  is  not  noisy 
or  dusty,  if  kept  sprinkled  for  the  first  year.  After  the  fourth 
year,  cedar  block  pavements  are  just  like  corduroy  for  driving 
over.  We  had  some  blocks  that  rotted  in  three  years  and  if 
we  were  to  remove  any  blocks  from  our  first  pavement,  con- 
structed nine  years  ajj^o,  they  would  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  life  of  cedar  block  in  this  locality,  if  kept  well  re- 
paired, is  about  12  years,  the  last  three  being  a  poor  rough 
street." 

Stevens  Point  constructed  the  first  cedar  block  pavement  in 
1890  and  continued  adding  a  few  blocks  each  year  until  1894. 
In  1896  the  city  lx)ught  a  crushing  plant  and  roller  and  built 
the  pavement  on  Strong's  avenue  as  an  experiment.  This  pave- 
ment was  entirely  satisfactors'  and  other  streets  have  been  mac- 
adamized each  year  up  to  the  present  time.  The  stone  used  in 
these  pavements*  is  granite,  which  costs  the  city  about  $2.50  per 
cord.  The  cost  of  the  finished  pavement  is  al)o\it  35c.  ]x?r  square 
yard.  Mr.  ilurray  says,  "The  only  mistake  we  have  ever 
made  was  in  the  crown.  We  now  give  7-10  and  that  is  all  O.  K. 
Macadam  streets  naturally  wear  more  on  the  crown  than  any 
otlior  part.  The  moving  vehicles  pulverize  the  stone  and  rain 
and  sprinkling  washes  it  away.  The  street  naturally  gets 
lower  in  the  middle  by  use.  We  use  eight  inches  of  macadam 
in  the  center  of  the  street  and  six  inches  at  the  curb.  The  sur- 
face is  dresse<l  with  two  inches  of  vevy^  fine  screen in<]:s." 

The  experience  of  Stevens  Point  is  only  that  of  a  great  many 
other  cities  in  the  use  of  granite  and  trap  rock  for  macadam. 
It  proves  almost  universally  satisfactory  for  residence  streets. 
With  broad  gutters  to  carry  off  the  storm  water  and  to  withstand 
the  stamping  of  the  horses  next  to  the  curb  and  a  systematic 
method  of  maintenance,  the  macadam  pavement  ought  to  give 
goo<:l  satisfaction.  On  die  business  streets  it  is  thouglit  that 
brick  as  a  whole  would  be  more  desirable. 
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PRICE  COTTIITT. 

Price  county  ia  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state. 
Except  in  close  proximity  to  the  stream  channels,  the  surface  is 
rolling  rather  than  hilly.  Irregular  mounds  and  ridges  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  as  the  result  of  glacial  deposition. 
The  soils  in  a  large  part  of  the  oonnty  are  light  clayey  loains. 
An  area  of  sandy  loam  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  and  another 
in  the  northwestern  part.  Numerous  irregular  areas  of  hunrna 
soil,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  occur  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  county. 

The  underlying  rocks  are  mainly  of  tJie  granitic  and  gneis- 
sijid  varieties,  belonging  to  the  pre-Cambrian  formations.  The 
gravel  along  the  streams  is  all  composed  of  granitic  and  gneis- 
soid  fragmeuls,  as  is  also  the  gravel  in  the  hills  resultijig  from 
glacial  deposition. 

The  gravel  and  boulders  strewn  over  the  surface  and  the 
ujiderlying  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks  fumish  an  imlimited 
supply  of  stone  for  road  nietaL 


(Pop.,  1,S20.) 

Ivone  of  the  streets  of  this  village  have  thus  far  been  im- 
proved in  any  other  way  than  grading.  No  curbing  or  special 
gutters  have  been  provided  to  remove  tlie  surface  water, 

EACINE  COTTNTT. 

Racine  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
on  Lake  Michigan,  The  soils  in  this  county  are  mainly  light 
and  medium  varieties  of  clayey  and  prairie  loams.  The  only 
considerable  area  of  sandy  soil  occurs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  along  Lake  Michigan.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils 
are  found  in  different  parts.  In  the  western  part  occur 
hills  and  ridges  comprising  a  part  of  one  of  the  terminal  mo- 
raines.    The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  by  lacus- 
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trine  clays,  giving  a  rolling  rather  than  a  hilly  topography  to 
the  surface  to  the  land. 

The  underlying  rocks  are  entirely  Niagara  limestone.  This 
stone  is  quarried  at  a  number  of  places  and  is  crushed  and  used 
very  extensively  for  street  paving  and  concrete  work.  It  is 
thought  that  a  generous  use  of  the  field  stone  occurring  in  the 
western  part,  combined  with  the  limestone,  would  provide  ex- 
cellent  road  metal.  There  are  considerable  quantities  of  gravel 
in  the  ooimty  but  for  any  but  temporary  improvements,  it  is 
not  satisfactory. 

BACINE. 
(Pop.,  29.102.) 

Up  to  January  1,  1900,  Bacine  had  .91  of  a  mile  of  limestone 
block  pavement,  1.49  miles  of  brick  and  4.65  miles  of  cedar 
block, — a  total  of  6.05  miles  of  pavements.  During  1900,  6th 
street,  between  Main  street  and  Lake  avenue,  was  paved  with 
cedar  blocks,  the  last  of  its  kind  in  Wisconsin.  In  1901,  the 
city  began  the  construction  of  macadam  pavements  in  the  resi- 
dence districts.  Some  of  this  work  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  paved  up  to  January  1st, 
1901,  together  with  those  for  which  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared. 
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The  inacsilimi  pavenieait,  whicli  was  beinp  conetnieted  J 
1901,  c(i6t  the  city  83p,  per  square  yard,  mcludinp  brick  girt 
four  feet,  vdde  and  four  brick  cross  M^a.Ufa  sis  feet  wide  at  e 
intersection.  Without  the  brick  cross  walks  and  gutters,  I 
cost  of  the  macfldtun  was  75e,  per  square  yard.  Wbare  1 
are  not  used  for  gutters,  the  combined  ceinent  curb  and  f 
IB  substituted  at  a  cost  of  5Sc.  per  nmninjr  foot.  TIk 
curbing  used  is  Berea  sandstone  and  the  cost  when  dresse>d  anil 
sot  in  jilace  is  from  42  to  50c,  per  nnining  foot,  Mr.  1*.  H. 
Connelly,  the  city  engineer,  to  wliom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
above  information,  says  that  this  sandstone  has  provpd  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  setting  the  curbing,  Mr.  Connelly  roquircs  the 
contractor  to  place  the  ends  of  the  adjoining  lengths  of  curb  on 
a  single  foundation  stone  8"  x  12"  x  5",  When  the  curbing  jj 
sot  in  this  manner  there  is  little  danger  of  uneven  settJing. 

The  brick  pavements  now  being  laid  have  six-inch  niacadin 
foundations.  In  1901,  these  pavements  were  costing  tho  ta^ 
from  $1,30  to  $1.33  per  square  yard  with  Galesburg-  bri^ 
This  high  price  was  due  to  a  scarcity  of  brick. 

Racine  has  an  ordinance  requiring  all  walks,  eonstnieted  or 
reconstructed  along  paved  streets,  to  be  built  out  of  cement, 
vitrified  brick  or  flag  stone  and  according  to  specifications  pre- 
piiretl  by  ilie  city  engineer.  This  is  highly  commendable  and 
other  cities  will  do  well  to  pattern  thereafter.  ^^ 

EICHLAWD  COUNTY. 

Kichliind  rwinty  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  tlie 
state  within  tlie  non-glaciated  or  driftless  area.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  very  hilly,  being  typical  erosion  topography. 

The  soils  in  this  county  are  lai^ly  metlium  varieties  of  clayey 
loBtns,  Sandy  soils  occur  along  the  Wisconsin  river  and  also 
along  its  tributariee  for  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  back  from 
their  mouths.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  outcrops  in  and  under- 
lies the  valley  portions  of  the  county,  while  the  table  land 
areas  are  everywhere  capped  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
In  two  or  three  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  Sti 
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Peters  sandstone  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges.     Depoedta 
of  stream  gravel  occur  in  some  of  the  valleys. 

The  principal  sources  of  stone  for  road  improvements  are  the 
Lower  Magnesian  limestone  and  the  banks  of  flint  gravel  which 
occur  along  some  of  the  streams.  Wherever  these  occur  to- 
gether they  might  be  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
durable  and  strong  pavement.  In  some  places  shalev  sand- 
stone layers  occur  in  the  Potsdam  formation.  Wherever  these 
beds  are  accessible  they  should  be  used  for  temporary  improves 
ments  to  the  highways.  This  shaley  sandstone,  when  properly 
used,  makes  a  hard  surface  which  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  sandy  roads  characteristic  of  some  parts  of  this  coim^. 

RICHLA>'D  CENTER. 

(Pop..  2.sa.) 

The  streets  in  this  city  have  thus  far  been  improved  only  by 
grading  and  graveling.  The  city  has  lately  purchased  a  quarry 
with  the  intention  of  using  the  stone  to  macadamize  the  princi- 
pal streets. 

EOCZ  COTJHTT. 

This  county  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  on  the 
Illinois  boundary  line.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eock  Eiver  valley,  is  rolling  or  hilly.  The  roads  have  grades 
which  vary  with  the  character  of  the  topography. 

The  soils  are  mainly  light  clayey  and  prairie  loams.  Some 
sandy  loam  occurs  in  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  sec- 
tions. Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils  occur  along  the  stream 
channels  in  the  western  half  of  the  county. 

Glacial  drift  covers  all  parts  of  the  county,  being  heaviest  in 
the  northern  part  where  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  epoch 
is  found.  The  drift  consists  of  gravel,  sand  and  boulder  clay 
and  occurs  in  ridges,  hills  and  sheets  covering  the  originally  ir- 
r^ular  land  surface.  The  gravel  and  boulders  of  granitic  and 
trap  rocks  constitute  an  important  source  of  supply  of  stone  for 
road  metal. 
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The  underlying  rocka  are  mainly  limestone  of  the  TroDton 
and  Qalena  formations.  Irregular  areas  along  the  stream  chan- 
nels, in  the  weateni  part  of  tlio  county,  are  underlain  with  St. 
Peters  sandatoiio. 

The  different  beds  of  limestone  vary  greatly  in  their  Buit4ibU- 
ity  for  road  metal.  Only  tie  hardest  and  most  flinty  ledgtH 
should  be  ased.  Much  of  the  atone  is  undesirable  and  for  this 
reason  granite  should  be  used,  at  least  for  the  wearing  surface. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  paved  streets  in  Janesrille 
and  Beloit  will  give  some  idea  of  tJiese  materials  and  how  ther 


BEIRUT. 

(Pop.,  »,<».) 

Eteloit  has  laid  1C,000  square  yards  of  vitrified  brick  pavfr 
ments  and  4,000  square  yards  limestone  macadam.  All  of  thatC 
pavements  were  constructed  in  1896,  '98  and  '99.  No  pave- 
ments wore  laid  during  1900.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the 
etreete  paved,  with  the  date  of  completion  of  the  pavement. 
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The  subsoil  in  Beloit  differs  considerably  in  differOTJ^^ 
of  the  city,  TUo  streets  in  the  less  elevated  portions 
frequentlj  have  a  very  soft  subaoil,  and  unless  this  is  replaced 
by  sand  and  gravel  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  the  perma- 
nence of  the  pavement  i.vill  be  greatly  lessened.  Mr.  Swope, 
fonnoi'ly  city  engineer,  lielieves,  that  by  reinovii^;  four  inches 
of  the  surface  and  replacing  it  with  gravel  and  thoroughly  roll- 
ing with  a  steaiii  roller,  the  softer  streets  can  be  put  into  satisfac- 
tory conditioQ  for  constnicting  brick  pavements.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  macadam  pavements  on  the 
principal  streets  are  provided  witij  brick  gutters  15  feet  wide 
on  each  side.  These  wide  brick  gutters  have  heen  constructed 
on  the  business  streets,  where  it  is  customary  for  the  people  to 
tie  ijieir  tPiuus,  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  inao- 
adam  pavement  can  not  long  withstand  the  stamping  of  tho 
horses  hitched  along  a  street.  The  plan  adopted  in  this  city  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  wherever  it  is  planned  to 
construct  granite  or  trap  rock  macadam  on  tlie  business  streets 
in  tho  BmaUor  cities,  it  i.«  very  desirable  that  either  brick,  stone 
or  concrete  gutters  be  biiilt  on  both  sides.  The  cost  of  these 
pavements,  as  shown  in  the  al>ove  table,  has  been  very  moderate, 
averaging  98i/>  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  only  imperfections  in  tliese  pavements  are  the  uneven 
surfaces  which  have  Ireen  caused  by  settlement  wliere  soft  places 
in  the  subsoil  occur.  These  soft  spots  are  principally  the  result 
of  the  imperfect  replacement  of  the  earth  in  the  trenches  in 
which  service  pipes  have  l)een  laid.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  are  the  result  of  the  originally  soft  condition  of  the 
subsoil.  Mr.  Swope  suggests,  rightly,  that  all  service  pipe 
trenches,  when  filled,  should  \>o  flushed  with  water  in  order  to 
insure  a  proper  compacting  of  the  filling  materiah 

A  five  ton  horse  roller  has  been  used  to  compact  tlie  subgrade 
and  the  different  courses  of  macadam.  The  city  engineer  be- 
lieves that  this  roller  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  and  that  a  steam 
roller  of  10  tons  weight  could  be  employed  to  better  advantage. 

Thus  far  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  pavements  has  been 
very  little.     It  is  estimated  that  tlie  1C,000  square  yards  of 
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brick  and  4,000  square  yards  of  macadam  has  cost  about  $450 
a  year. 

When  the  brick  pavements  were  examined  in  1900,  it  waa 
noticed  that  the  comers  and  edges  of  many  of  the  brick  were 
cliipped.  The  brick  are  laid  on  a  sand  cusion,  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  thickness,  and  the  joints  are  filled  with  clean  sand. 
This  method  leaves  interspaces  between  the  brick,  on  account  of 
which  they  are  sure  to  be  chipped. 

The  pavement  slopes  vefry  steeply  toward  the  openings  to  the 
catch  basins,  making  very  deep  inlets.  On  the  street  intersec- 
tions the  brick  are  laid  diagonally  across  the  street 

The  sidewalks  in  this  city  are  constructed  out  of  various  ma- 
terials, prominent  among  which  are  vitrified  paving  brick.  An 
examination  of  the  sidewalks  in  this  city  ought  to  convince  one 
of  the  fitness  of  vitrified  brick  for  this  purpose. 

CLINTON. 
(Pop.,  871.) 

The  subsoil  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  is  a  black  loam.  The 
streets  have  been  improved  bv  the  addition  of  crushed  stone  and 
gravel.  Several  years  ago  crushed  stone  was  used,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  it  has  been  abandoned.  Lately  a  clayey 
gravel  has  been  used,  which  is  reported  to  make  a  very  good 
road.  Limestone  gutters  are  laid  next  to  the  curb  and  through 
these  the  water  is  carried  into  ditches  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

EDOEETON. 
(Pop..  2,192.) 

The  only  pavement  which  this  city  has  is  about  eighty  rods 
of  macadam  on  the  main  street  which  was  laid  in  1898.  The 
subsoil  is  very  soft,  the  street  being  originally  laid  out  through 
low  marshy  ground,  which  was  later  built  up  with  sand  and 
gravel. 

In  constructing  the  streeft,  a  part  of  the  sand  and  gravel  was 
replaced  with  flat  stones,  which  served  as  a  foundation  to  the 
macadam.     Owing  to  the  soft  condition  of  the  subsoil,  the  pave- 
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ment  could  not  be  packed  siifficieiitlj  wilb  a  steam  roller.  Hov- 
ever,  thia  street  is  in  very  fair  condition  today  and  is  evidence 
of  what  can  be  done  to  improve  tbe  softest  kind  of  »  street  by 
laying  a  broken  stone  pavement. 

Tbe  putters  are  built  out  of  paving  blocks  4"  x  8"  x  6".  Fonr 
incb  limCBtone  curbing  is  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  pavement. 
The  atone  used  for  macadam  and  gutters  was  obtained  from  the 
Genesee  limestone  quarry. 

JANESVILLE, 


Between  18C9  and  1894,  one  niilc  of  cedar  block  pavement 
was  constructed  in  this  city.  It  is  reported  that  this  pavement 
ivore  about  10  years  without  the  necessity  of  repair,  but  that  it 
cost  about  $1,000  per  mile  a  year  for  cleaning.  Such  portions 
of  this  pavement  as  have  not  been  removed  are  In  very  bad  con- 
dition today.  One  block  on  West  Milwaukee  street,  between 
High  and  Academy  streets,  two  blocks  on  East  Milwaukee 
street,  S.  Main  street  between  Milwaukee  avenue  and  1st  streei. 
and  South  River  street  from  Court  street  to  the  City  Hall,  al] 
demonstrate  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  cedar  block 
pavement 

Id  1895  the  city  began  the  construction  of  broken  stone  pave- 
ments of  the  macadam  and  telford  tyi;>cs.  Up  to  January, 
1902,  several  miles  of  macadam  pavements  had  been  con- 
structed. In  1899,  on  W.  Milwaukee  street,  the  fin^t  brick 
pavement  was  laid.  Two  years  later  a  part  of  Court  street  was 
also  paved  with  brick.  On  pages  250  and  251  is  a  list  of  the 
streets  paved,  including  tliose  for  which  contracts  have  been 
awarded  up  to  1902. 

Reviewing  tlio  table  given  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cost 
of  the  macadam  pavement  has  been  very  low,  in  some  instances 
not  exceeding  30c,  per  square  yard.  This,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  excavation,  curb  and  gutter. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  owing  to  the  use  of  limestone  for  the 
wearing  surface  of  these  pavements,  that  macadam  will  be  in 
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as  great  disrepute  10  years  hence  as  is  now  the  cedar  block  pave- 
ment. There  is  an  abundance  of  granite  and  trap  rock  field 
stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Janesville  which  might  be  bought  and 
crushed  for  surfacing  the  macadam.  The  use  of  this  stone 
would  increase  the  cost,  but  the  pavement  would  be  so  much  bet- 
ter and  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  so  greatly  reduced, 
that  its  use  would  be  economy  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

Janesville  should  establish  a  systematic  plan  of  maintenance 
whereby  the  macadam  can  be  kept  up  without  being  repaired 
each  year.  Unless  a  proper  system  of  maintenance  is  adopted, 
the  use  of  limestone  macadam  will  prove  an  expensive  luxury. 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  construct  a  limestone  macadam 
pavement  which  is  free  from  dust  and  mud.  Some  limestone  Is 
worse  than  others,  but  in  any  event  people  must  expect  to  suf- 
fer from  mud  and  dust  unless  granite  and  trap  rock  are  used 
for  surfacing. 

Thus  far  the  macadam  has  been  laid  nine  inches  thick  at  the 
center  and  six  inches  at  the  curb.  It  is  usually  built  in  two 
courses,  the  first  of  which  is  five  inches  thick  and  the  second 
four  inches.  The  stone  is  now  obtained  from  a  limestone 
quarry  owned  by  the  city.  A  fifteen  ton  steam  roller  is  used  for 
compacting  and  bonding  the  broken  stone. 

One  of  the  newly  constructed  macadam  pavements  is  on 
Court  street  between  S.  Main  and  Harrison  streets.  This  street 
has  a  very  steep  grade,  and  a  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter 
has  been  constructed  on  both  sides  to  remove  the  surface  water. 
Xorth  ]Main  street  is  paved  with  limestone  macadam  having 
brick  guttei^  on  both  sides.  On  one  block  the  brick  have  been 
replaced  by  large  stone  blocks,  forming  a  gutter  six  feet  wide. 
The  stone  blocks  have  been  laid  on  edge  and  are  too  rough  to 
make  a  suitable  gutter.  On  Dodge  street,  between  South  Eiver 
to  High  streets,  brick  gutters  have  been  laid.  These  gutters  are 
seventeen  brick  wide  and  the  brick  are  laid  on  edge.  The  joints 
are  filled  with  sand,  although  cement  grouting  should  have  been 
used  to  make  them  impervious. 
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South  2iid  street,  which  was  paved  in  1900,  is  one  of  the  beat 
looking  streets  in  the  city.  The  macadam  pavement  has  a 
crown  which  Ib  in  good  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street, 
and  a  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter  has  been  laid  on  both 
sides. 

The  brick  pavement  on  West  Milwaukee  street  has  only  been 
down  two  years  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  one  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  probable  durability.  It  shows  some  evidence 
of  wear,  but,  perhaps,  no  more  than  could  be  expected.  The 
brick  were  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  and  had  the  joints 
been  grouted  with  cement,  instead  of  sand,  they  would  probably 
show  much  less  deterioration  than  they  do. 


ST.  CBOIX  COUNTT. 

St.  Croix  county  ia  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  On 
the  St-  Croix  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  somewhat  diversified,  portions  of  it  l)eing  level  and  prairie 
like,  while  other  parts  are  hilly  and  rolling.  The  soils  are 
mainly  clayey  and  prairie  loams.  A  narrow  belt  of  sandy  soil 
extends  through  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest  along 
Willow  and  Apple  rivers.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  ia 
covered  with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift,  resulting  from  the  deposits 
of  the  earlier  glacial  epochs.  The  northwestern  part  of  the 
county  is  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  drift  of  the 
last  glacial  epoch.  Two  belts  of  ridges  and  hills,  composed 
mainly  of  drift,  extend  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction 
through  the  western  psrt  of  the  county.  The  drift  consists  of 
gravel,  sand  and  boulder  clay,  from  which  considerable  quan- 
tities of  excellent  road  metal  might  be  obtained. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  underlain  with  Lower  Mag- 
nesian  limestone.  In  the  western  part  the  underlying  rock  is 
mainly  Potsdam  sandstone,  while  in  the  south  central  portion 
St.  Peters  sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone  outcrop  over  a  eon 
siderable  area.  Of  tliese  formations  the  Lower  llagnesian  eon- 
tains  stone  which  is  best  suited  for  road  metal.     The  use  of  this 
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stone  in  conjunction  with  granite  or  trap  rock,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  glacial  deposits,  ought  to  provide  excellent 
broken  stone  pavements  in  this  county. 

OLENWOOD. 
(Pop.,  1.789.) 

Mr.  O.  H.  Kellar  reported  in  1899  that  the  streets  of  this 
place  had  never  been  improved  with  broken  stone  or  any  other 
kind  of  paving  material.  The  only  improvement  has  been  in 
the  way  of  grading. 

HUDSON. 
(Pop.,  3,259.) 

No  macadam  or  other  permanent  pavement  has  been  con- 
structed in  Hudson.  Some  of  the  streets  have  been  improved 
by  adding  to  the  surface  a  layer  of  mixed  sandstone  and  shale 
which  is  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
which  outcrops  in  this  vicinity.  This  so-called  shale  is  the  same 
as  that  which  in  Eau  Claire  is  mixed  with  gravel  and  applied 
to  the  streets.  The  sand  r(x;k  and  shale  are  broken  up  and 
spread  evenly  over  the  streets,  where  it  is  ground  and  packed  by 
the  traffic.  The  streets  thus  improved  are  hard  and  smooth 
during  dry  weather,  although  somewhat  dusty  w^hen  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic.  This  is  one  of  the  best  materials  which  can  be 
obtained  in  this  state  for  temporarily  improving  the  streets  of 
the  small  towns  or  the  country  highways.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  this  so  called  shale  in  this  region  and  it  ought  to  be 
used  more  generally  in  improving  the  highw^ays  of  this  part  of 
St.  Croix  county. 

NEW  BICIIMOND. 
(Pop.,  1,631.) 

None  of  the  streets  of  this  village  have  thus  far  been  paved. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  macadamize  some  of  the  more 
important  highways.  The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  black  loam 
for  about  two  feet  in  depth.  Underneath  this  is  found  clay  and 
then,  for  about  three  feet,  a  deposit  of  sharp  sand. 
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It  IB  expected  that  the  streets  wiU  evejitually  be  macadamia^^l 
with  crushed  field  stone,  using  the  smaller  sizes  to  build  coblli^H 
stone  gutters.  ^M 

S&JrK  COUNTY.  ^M 

Sauk  count;  is  located  in  the  southwesteru  part  of  the  8t^^| 
on  the  Wisconsin  river.  Tho  Baraboo  bluffs  and  the  temunJ^H 
moraine  in  the  eastern  pai-t  of  the  county,  oonibined  with  tl^H 
stream  erosion  in  the  western  driftless  portion,  makes  the  s^^| 
face  of  the  countj  as  a  whole  verj  hillj.  The  soil  along  1^^| 
Wisconsin  river  and  in  tho  eastern  and  northern  sections  of  tl^H 
county,  is  a  sandy  loam,  while  that  in  the  remaining  area  ia  ^^M 
sentially  medium  and  light  varieties  of  clayey  loams.  OoO^H 
sional  areas  of  hiuuus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  pBl^^| 
occur  along  the  different  stream  channels.  The  eastern  part  cfifl 
the  county  is  covered  with  a  heavy  mantle  of  drift,  compriouun 
a  portion  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  TbS 
drift  iu  this  region  consists  of  boulder  clay,  sand  and  gravel^fl 
constituting  a  valuable  source  of  materials  for  road  eonstruo'^ 
tion.  J 

The  Baraboo  bluffs,  which  extend  in  a  general  east  and  we»t 
direction  through  tho  middle  of  the  county,  consist  mainly  of 
quartzite.  Small  areas  of  porphyry  and  granite  occur  in  this 
re^on,  biit  the  outcrops  are  not  extensive.  The  quartzite  of" 
these  bluffs  constitute  the  most  extensive  supply  of  stone  in  the 
county  for  road  metal.  Two  crushing  plants  have  been  erected 
for  crushing  this  stone, — one  at  Ableman  and  the  oUier  at  Devil's 
Lake.  The  stone  from  these  quarries  is  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Tho  cnisliing  plant,  located  at  Ableman,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  ridges  and  bluffs  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  are 
capped  with  Lower  Magneaian  limestone,  *  The  harder  beds  of 
this  limestone. might  be  used  to  advantage  with  tlie  quartzite,  as- 
a  bonding  constituent. 
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BARABOO. 
(Pop.,  5,751.) 

On  January  let,  1901,  Baraboo  had  four  blocks  of  cefdar 
block  pavement  and  ten  blocks  of  macadam.  The  cedar  block 
was  constructed  about  1891,  and  is  reported  by  Mr.  Kirchoffer, 
the  city  engineer,  to  be  in  poor  condition.  It  costs  about  $500 
a  year,  witli  labor  at  15a  per  hour,  for  cleaning.  The  first 
macadam  pavement  was  constructed  in  1894,  since  which  time 
additions  have  been  made  in  1897,  1899  and  1900. 

The  width  of  the  improved  streets  between  curbs,  ranges 
from  33  feet  to  50  feet.  The  subsoil  in  this  locality  is  mainly 
a  sandy  clayey  loam,  varying  loyally  within  short  distances. 
The  macadam  is  laid  to  a  thickness  of  eight  inches  and  follows 
the  usual  specifications  for  pavements  of  this  kind.  The  stone 
used  is  quartzite  quarried  at  Devil's  Lake  and  Ableman. 

The  gutters  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  have  the  best 
shape  and  are  constructed,  on  the  best  plan  of  any  which  have 
Ixjen  examined  in  this  state.  The  shape  of  these  gutters  and 
their  relation  to  the  pavement  and  park  areas,  are  well  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagrams  and  cuts.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  another  place  that,  on  residential  streets,  heavy  curbing 
is  unnecessary,  and  for  this  reason  the  shape  of  the  gutter 
should  be  such  that  it  will  meet  and  conform  to  the  grade  of 
the  street  on  one  side  and  to  the  park  area  on  the  other. 

In  1900,  four  blocks  of  macadam  were  laid  on  4th  avenue. 
This  pavement  was  30  feet  wide  and  had  a  thickness  of  eight 
indies.     Including  gutters  it  cost  $5,000. 

The  only  diflSculty  which  has  been  experienced  in  construct- 
ing these  macadam  pavements  has  been  in  bonding  the  quartz- 
ite.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  been  overcome  by  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  limestone  screenings  or  plastic  clay  with  each 
layer  of  stone.  When  thus  constructed,  the  pavement  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is 
clean  and  noiseless  and  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small 
sum  of  money  for  maintenance  and  repair.  At  the  present  time 
the  city  is  paying  very  little  attention  to  keeping  up  the  pave- 
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menta  already  constructed.     Theee  sliould  be  given  almost  as 
much  attention  aa  the  impaved  streets. 

KII.BOUKK. 


Improvement  of  the  streets  in  tliia  village  has  been  thus  far 
confined  to  grading  and  graveling.  Some  sandstone  curbing 
has  boon  used  but  the  surface  water  is  reuioved  by  llie  natural 
drainage  of  the  streets.  Excellent  sandstone  for  curbing  and 
for  cross  walks  and  sidevvallf  purposes  is  obtained  from  a  quarry 
located  near  the  city. 


None  of  the  streets  of  tliis  village  have  been  pavetl  althougli 
most  of  them  have  been  gravele*). 

BEEDBBDRO. 


The  only  pavement  in  this  city  consists  of  five  blocks  of  vitri- 
fied brick.  The  following  table  shows  the  streets  on  which  this 
pavement  was  eonstnieted  and  the  cost  of  constnicling  tlu-  same, 
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Namo  of  street. 


MnlQ... 
Walnut 


Where 

material  was 

obtained. 


Galesbarg,  111 
GalesburflTflll 


Average 

width  of 

street 

between 

curbs. 


71ft. 
46  ft 


Cost  of 
construction 
per  sq  yd,  ex- 
clusive of 
curb,  (Hitter 
underfnx>und 
pipes. 


$1.15 
1.15 


Tho  subsoil  in  this  city  is  in  part  a  sandy  loam  and  in  part  a 
heavy  black  muck.  During  dry  weather  the  streets  are  firm  and 
smooth,  but  in  the  spring  they  are  usually  very  soft.  The  foun- 
dation for  the  brick  pavement  consisted  of  two  inches  of  sand, 
covering  tho  sandy,  mucky  subsoil.  The  brick  were  laid  on  edge 
crosswise  of  the  street  and  the  joints  were  filled  \vith  sand.  The 
probability  is,  that  if  there  should  be  any  very  heavy  teaming 
on  this  pavement  during  a  continued  wet  season,  depressions 
would  be  fomied  on  the  surface.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
frost  in  the  spring  may  heave  and  displace  some  parts  of  the 
pavement. 

SAUK  CITY. 
(Pop..   810.) 

The  streets  in  this  place  have  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  gravel  obtained  in  the  village.  Water,  Bryant,  Jackson, 
Polk  and  Van  Buren  streets  have  been  improved  in  this  manner. 

The  subsoil  is  sand.  The  rain  water  is  removed  entirely  by 
surface  drainage.  Stone  curbing  and  gutters  are  laid  along 
some  of  the  streets.  The  stone  is  obtained  from  a  quarry  lo- 
cated near  the  village. 


SAWYER  COTTNTY. 

Sawyer  county  is  located  in  the  north  central  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  entirely  within  the  glaciated  region  and  is  under- 
lain with  granitic,  gneissoid  and  trap  rocks,  belonging  to  the 
pre-Cambrian  formations.  Lakes  and  streams  are  abundant 
throughout  the  county.  The  topography  of  the  western  and 
17 
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northwestern  and  the  limestone  in  the  eastern  part.  The  use 
of  limestone  in  conjunction  with  granite  rock  will  provide 
Tory  desirable  pavements  for  this  county. 

SHAWANO. 
(Pop.,  1,863.) 

This  city  has  about  three  miles  of  streets  which  have  been 
covered  with  crushed  stone.  The  drainage  facilities  of  this 
place  are  good.  The  soil  is  sandy,  making  one  of  the  best  of 
foundations  for  macadam  pavement. 

SHEBOYGAN  COTWTT. 

Sheboygan  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state  on  Lake  Michigan.  This  county  is  entirely  within  the 
glaciated  region  and  consequently  the  surface  is  covered  with  a 
variable  thickness  of  drift.  The  topography  of  the  county  is 
broken  and  hilly  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  as  a 
result  of  heavy  morainal  deposits.  The  area  adjacent  to  the 
lake  has  a  less  broken  surface,  being  a  part  of  a  former  exten- 
sion of  the  lake  bed.  The  soils  are  mainly  light  and  heavy 
clayey  loams.  A  small  strip  adjacent  to  the  lake  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  sandy  soil. 

The  underlying  formation  is  Niagara  limestone.  This 
stone  outcrops  in  different  parts  of  the  county  and  is  used  at  va- 
rious places  as  a  road  metal. 

The  chief  supply  of  local  stone  for  road  construction  must 
come  from  the  glacial  drift  in  the  westefm  part  and  from  the 
Niagara  limestone  which  outcrops  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
The  limestone  should  be  carefully  selected,  only  the  harder  and 
more  durable  beds  being  suitable  for  road  metal. 

PLYMOUTH. 
(Pop..  2.257.) 

The  streets  of  Plymouth  are  improved  by  the  addition  of 
crushed  granite  and  trap  root     The  atoiie  \a  ^X^vckft^  Vcl  'Qaa 


p 
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form  of  very  coarse  gravel  and  small  bouMera  from  a  gravel  pit 
and  run  tkrough  a  cnisher  wilhout  sorting.  The  crushed  stone 
18  being  used  on  the  slreeta  the  same  as  gravel.  Xo  record  ia 
liept  of  the  mileage  or  of  the  cost  of  eonBtniction,  cleaning  or 
repairing,  wherefore  tJiese  are  omitted  from  this  report. 

The  use  of  coarse  gravel  for  the  manufacture  of  crushed 
Btone  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  eaatem  cities  and  provided  the 
boulders  are  not  too  small  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

SHBBOYQUT. 

[Pop..  e£.m.) 
Sheboygan  has  about  3,47  miles  of  cPilar  block  pavement,  13 
miles  of  graveled  streets  and  about  a  mile  of  granite  top 
macadam.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  streets  paved, 
with  miscellaneous  information  concerning  the  method  of  con- 
struction, cost^  etc  ^^ 
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Mr,  C.  U.  Bolej,  city  engineer,  to  whom  I  am  indebtod  for 
the  above  information,  says:  "Our  experience  with  cedar 
block  satisfiea  iis  that  it  should  be  placed  at  tlie  foot  of  the  list 
of  paving  material.  Ita  only  rocommendation  is  the  cheap  first 
cost.  I  shall  recommend  briclt  for  business  streets  and  granite 
top  macadam  for  residence  streets  wherever  cedar  block  has  to 
be  rebuilt." 

During  1900,  the  city  of  Sheboygan  began  the  construction 
of  macadam  pavements,  using  limestone  for  the  fotindation  and 
granite  for  the  surface.  The  macadam  pavement  which  ivaa 
constmcted  on  Xorth  Sixth  street-,  between  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania avenues,  is  one  of  the  beet  which  has  been  constructed 
in  Wisconsin.  The  street  is  built  out  of  the  very  best  limeatooe 
and  granite;  is  provided  witli  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter; 
and  was  built  with  the  greatest  care  both  as  regards  spreading 
and  rolling,  Tlie  only  provision  which  it  is  necessary  for  tlw 
city  to  make  at  this  time  is  for  systematic  maintenance.  It  19 
very  important  that  a  macadam  pavement  should  be  kept  in. 
such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  repairing.  The  macadam  pave- 
ment constmcted  in  1000  ought  to  be  in  as  good  condition  ten 
yeai"!!  hence  as  it  is  today,  if  the  section  system  of  maintenance^ 
outlined  clseH-liei-e,  is  adopted.  The  ado]>tiou  of  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  city  engineer,  that  cedar  block  lie  replaced  with 
brick  on  the  business  streets  and  granite  top  macadam  on  resi- 
dence streets,  will,  with  a  proper  system  of  maintenance,  give 
Sheboygan  the  most  desirable  pavements  that  can  be  obtained,   h 

gllEBOYGAr^   FALLS.  ^M 

The  principal  streets  of  this  city  have  beien  macadamized  with 
limestone  from  the  quarry  in  the  city.  The  stone  is  somewhat 
soft  and  grinds  into  a  fine  powder  under  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles. 

There  are  n  groat  many  granite  .ind  trap  rock  boulders  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  in  this  vicinity  and  the  durability  and 
cleanliness  of  the  pavements  might  be  very  greatly  increased  by 
crushing  these  rocka  and  using  them  for  top  dressing. 
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TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Taylor  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The 
surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  as  a  result  of  stream  errosion  com- 
bined with  glacial  erosion  and  deposition.  The  county  is  en- 
tirely within  the  glaciated  region  and  the  underlying  rocks  are 
chiefly  of  the  granitic  and  gneissoid  varieties. 

The  soils  are  mainly  the  lighter  and  medium  varieties  of 
clayey  loams.  A  considerable  area  in  the  western  portion  along 
the  Yellow  river  has  a  sandy  soil.  Some  sandy  soil  is  also  found 
along  the  Big  Rib  river  in  the  southeastern  part. 

The  chief  sources  of  rock  for  road  construction  are  the  glacial 
drift,  which  covers  the  entire  county,  and  the  outcrops  of  gran- 
itic rocks,  occurring  mainly  along  the  stream  channel.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  gravel  in  some  sections  which  can  be  used 
to  advantage  for  the  temporary  improvement  of  the  roads. 

MEDFORD. 
(Pop.,  1,758.) 

The  streets  of  this  city  have  not  yet  been  improved  with 
macadam  or  other  pavements  of  a  permanent  character.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  excellent  gravel  in  this  vicinity  which  has 
been  used  to  temporarily  improve  the  streets.  The  sub-soil  in 
this  place  is  a  heavy  clay  loam. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  build  2,000  foot  of  pavement  on 
the  main  business  thoroughfare,  known  as  Front  street.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  Kettle  river  stone  for  curbing  and  gutters.  The 
pavement  will  be  built  out  of  crushed  granite  or  trap  rock. 

Granite  and  trap  rock  are  abimdant  throTighout  this  region  and 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  city  not  having  excellent  macadam 
pavements.  If  the  city  owned  a  crusher  and  street  roller,  field 
stone  could  be  purchajsed  from  the  farmers  and  by  a  proper 
application  of  the  available  funds,  all  the  important  streets 
might  soon  be  macadamized. 
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TSEHFEALEA1T  COTnTCT. 

Trempealeau  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  tJie 
state  on  tbc  Sliasissippi  river.  The  northern  part  of  the  coiintv, 
which  13  ""itliin  tlie  placiated  portion  of  the  statft  is  covered 
with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift.  The  southern  two-thirds  of  tlie 
county  is  ^vithin  the  drtftless  area  and  the  surface  18  a  Bueces- 
aion  of  hills,  ridges  and  valleys  such  as  characterize  that  section 
of  the  state. 

The  soils  are  mainly  sandy  loams.  K"arrow  belts  of  sand 
occur  along  the  BlacV,  Trempealeau  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
while  prairie  loams  occupy  several  small  arena  in  the  southeni 
portion. 

Two  or  three  small  irregular  ridges  in  the  south  central  pari 
of  the  county  are  capped  with  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 
Outside  of  this,  the  underlying  rock  is  entirely  sandstone  of  thts 
Potsdam  formation. 

Shaley  layers  of  Potsdam  sandstone  combined  with  gravel  antl 
boulders  from  the  drift  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  con- 
stitute practically  the  only  local  smirce  of  stone  for  road  metal. 
Gravel  banks,  which  occur  along  some  of  the  stream  channels, 
furnish  small  quantities  of  stone  suitable  for  temporary  road 
improvements. 


On  January  1st,  1901,  Arcadia  had  3,050  Hneal  feet  of 
macadamized  streets.  The  first  pavement,  300  feet  long,  was 
constructed  on  Main  street  in  1896.  All  of  the  pavements  have 
been  built  out  of  native  limestone  and  flint  rock.  The  subsoil 
at  this  place  consists  of  sand  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  provides  an  exeellemt  foundation  for  a  nuacadam  pave- 
ment Since  1896,  the  village  has  continued  to  improve  a 
small  section  of  the  streets  each  year  until,  at  present,  she  has 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  macadam  pavement.  On  Main 
and  Grant  streets,  combined,  there  are  2,486  feet  of  macadam. 


Msnomonn  Falls-Linnon  Stone  Compinir.     Quirrlci  at  Linnon,  Wll. 
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on  Washington  street,  204  feet  and  on  Commefrcial  streert,  200 
feet.  The  width  of  the  streets  between  curbs  ranges  from  40 
to  51  feet,  all  of  which  is  macadamized. 

The  city  owns  its  own  crusher  and  buys  flint  and  limestone 
rock  at  $3.30  per  cord,  delivered  in  the  city.  Sandstone  for 
filling  and  grading  is  obtained  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
tlie  village  and  costs  2  cents  per  load  in  the  bank.  Limestone 
curbing,  4  inches  thick,  18  inches  vride  and  4  to  10  feet  in 
length  lias  been  obtiiined  from  Winona  at  a  cost  of  35  cents  per 
lineal  foot  set  in  place.  The  cost  of  improving  streets,  includ- 
ing grading,  curbing  and  macadamizing,  has  ranged  from  $1.11 
to  74  cents  per  square  yard,  the  latter  being  the  cost  of  paving 
300  feet  of  ]\Iain  street  in  1900. 

The  quarry  from  which  the  stone  is  obtained  is  located 
directly  north  of  the  city  and  consists  of  alternating  layers  of 
flint  and  limestone.  The  so-called  flint  is  a  coarse  sandstone 
which  has  been  thoroughly  indurated.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soft  limestone  the  wearing  capacity  of  the  pave- 
ment is  materially  increased. 

Mr.  George  Mathys,  the  clerk  of  the  village,  informs  me  that 
thus  far  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  use  of 
macadam,  and  very  little  money  has  been  needed  to  keep  the 
streets  in  excellent  condition.  The  traffic  is  naturally  light  and 
the  expense  of  maintenance  is  correspondingly  small. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  these  pavements,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  recommended  for  the  larger  cities.  It  will  prove 
as  economical  for  a  village  to  care  properly  for  her  pavements 
as  it  is  for  a  city. 

VESNON  COTJNTT. 

Vernon  county  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  ^Mississippi  river.  This  county  lies  wholly  within 
the  driftless  area  and  throughout  its  extent  is  a  succession  of 
flat  top  ridges  and  valleys.    On  the  ridges  the  underlying  rock  is 
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mainly  Lowei-  Jfii^esian  limestone,  altli,i>iigli  some  of  the  liigli 
ridgps  in  the  western  part  are  capped  witli  St  Peters  Bandstone 
and  Trenton  limestone.     Tlie  valleys  and  the  main  streams  lire 
underlain  with  Potsdam  sandstone. 

The  soils  in  this  county  are  mainly  light  clayey  and  prairie 
loams,  except  along  the  Mississippi  and  tributary  rivers,  where 
the  aoils  are  of  a  light,  sandy  nature.  The  clayey  loams  on  the 
ridges  contain  numerous  residual  boulders  of  flint.  This  flint 
has  in  many  eases  been  carried  in  the  stream  channels  and  col- 
lected into  banks  which  now  constitute  a  source  of  supply  for 
temporary  road  iniprovenients. 

Tlie  flint  Ixjiilders  and  gravel,  when  crushed  and  used 
with  the  harder  limestone  of  the  Lower  Magneeian  formation, 
constitute  the  most  desirable  local  supply  of  stone  for  road  metal 
The  crushed  liinestone  and  flint  when  properly  used  ought  lo 
make  a  pavement  suitable  for  most  of  the  tou-ns,  villages  and 
cities  in  this  county. 


TIROQUA. 

ll'o|i.,   l.WO.I 

This  city  has  one  block  of  limestone  block  pavement,  con- 
structed in  1805,  and  about  two  miles  of  broken  stone  pave- 
ments. The  stone  block  pavement  has  needed  no  repairs  thus 
far  and  is  reported  to  be  in  good  condition.  An  examination 
of  the  pavement,  however,  shows  that  the  surface  is  very  rough 
and  if  kept  clean  would  l)o  disagreeable  lo  drive  over.  This 
pavement  is  on  a  side  street  and  is  only  called  on  to  sustain 
light  business  traffic 

The  first  broken  limestone  pavement  was  laid  in  1S94.  In 
1900  the  city  resurfaced  a  greater  part  of  this  pavement  with 
six  inches  of  crushed  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly 
uneven  suifaoe  it  is  reported  to  be,  at  ]»resent,  in  good  condition. 
The  city  has  lately  purchased  a  quarry  and  expects  to  increase 
rapidly  the  mileage  of  macadam. 

The  broken  stone  pavements  which  were  oonstnieted  in  1894 
were  not  built  according  to  the  usual  method  of  constructing 
maoadam  pavement*;.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  up 
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the  pavement  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  making  extensive 

repairs. 

The  limestone  whidi  is  quarried  in  this  vicinity  comes  from 
the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  formation.  The  beds  of  this 
formation  differ  considerably  in  their  suitability  for  macadam 
pavements.  For  this  reason  special  care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  best  stone  in  the  quarry  for  this  purpose. 
The  soft  beds  which  frequently  occur  in  this  formation  should 
be  avoided.  If  possible  some  of  the  hard  flint  rocks,  known  as 
"nigger  heads,"  should  be  crushed  and  used  with  the  limestone. 
Two-thirds  of  the  wearing  surface  should  be  of  flint  or  a  similar 
hard  rock. 

The  use  of  granite  or  trap  rock  for  top  dressing  would  of 
course  be  preferable  to  either  flint  or  limestone.  However,  the 
freight  rate  on  the  crushed  granite  is  probably  too  high  to  war- 
rant its  use.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  with  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  limestone,  the  use  of  some  flint  and  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  system  of  maintenance  some  very  excellent  macadam 
pavements  can  be  built.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  thick- 
ness of  six  or  seven  inches  of  crushed  rock  is  ordinarily  suflS- 
cient  for  a  residence  street;  that  the  pavements  should  not  be 
over  thirty  feet  wide;  and  that  gutters  of  stone,  concrete 
or  brick  should  be  laid  to  carry  off  the  storm  water. 

VILAS  COTTHTT. 

Vilas  county  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  on 
the  Michigan-Wisconsin  boundary  line.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  underlain  witli  heavy  deposits  of  glacial  drift.  The 
county  is  dotted  with  hundreds  of  lakes  and  innumerable  small 
swamps  or  marshes.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  irregular 
areas  of  humus  soils,  the  countv  is  covered  with  sandv  loams. 

The  underlying  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  altogether  of  the 
granitic  and  gneissoid  varieties,  however,  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  drift,  very  few  outcrops  occur  in  the  county. 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  for  road  metal  is  found  iu 
the  gravel  and  boulders  of  the  drift  defposits. 
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WALWOBTH  COUNTY. 

Wnlworth  county  is  looatecl  in  the  southenstem  part  of  tie 
etnte  on  the  Illinois  boundary  line.  The  county  lies  within  the 
glaciated  region  of  the  state  and  is  traversed  in  the  soutliem, 
TOestem  and  northern  parts  by  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  last 
glacial  epoch.  The  surface  of  most  of  the  county  ia  rolling  and 
somewhat  hilly. 

The  soils  are  light  clayey  and  prairia  loams.  Irregular  area^ 
of  humus  soils,  composed  mainly  of  muck  and  peat,  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  underlying  rocks  are 
mainly  limestone  belonging  to  the  Niagara  and  Galena  forma- 
tions. Unimportant  outcrops  of  the  Hudson  River  shale  occur 
in  the  western  portion. 

The  chief  sources  of  road  metal  are  the  quarries  In  the  Galena 
and  JTiagara  limestones  and  tbo  boulders  and  graVel  of  the 
glacial  drift.  The  boulders  in  the  drift  consist  very  largely  of 
granitio  and  trap  rocks,  which,  when,  used  with  the  limestone, 
constitute  an  excellent  material  for  broken  stone  pavements. 


(I'op..  2,2M.) 

AH  of  tlie  streets  in  this  city  have  been  improved  with  gravel, 
spread  upon  the  natural  soil  foundation.  Up  to  January  1st, 
1901,  no  pavements  had  been  laid  in  this  city. 

The  advantages  of  a  macadamized  over  a  gravel  street  are 
sufficient,  it  is  tliought,  to  warrant  the  additional  expense  at- 
tached to  the  construction  of  the  former.  This  city  ought  to 
experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  field  stone,  in  the  shape  of 
granite  and  trap  boulders,  suitable  for  crushing  and  out  of 
which  tlie  very  best  macadain  paveujent  can  be  constructed, 

LAKE  GENEVA, 
(Pop.,  2.586.) 

In  1890  the  city  clerk  rejKirted  that  up  to  that  date 
none  of  the  streets  had  been  macadamized  or  otherwise  perma- 
nently improved.     The  streets  have  been  graded  and  graveled. 
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No  information  could  be  obtained  bearing  on  the  cost  of  gravel- 
ing or  the  approximate  cost  of  maintenance. 

WHITEWATER. 
(Pop.,  3,405.) 

About  three  miles  of  streets  have  been  macadamized  with 
limestone.  The  first  of  these  pavements  was  laid  in  1885  and 
the  last  in  1898.  It  costs  annually  about  $40  per  mile  for 
cleaning  these  pavements.  The  streets  are  reported  to  be  in 
good  condition  and  the  first  pavement  constructed  was  first  re- 
paired in  1898.  The  city  also  has  six  and  a  half  miles  of  grav- 
eled streets,  which  cost  about  $125  per  mile  per  year  for  repair- 
ing.    These  streets  are  reported  to  be  in  fair  condition. 

The  macadam  streets  could  be  very  greatly  improved  by  sur- 
facing -vvith  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  crushed  granite  or  trap 
rock.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  these  rocks  in  the 
shape  of  field  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitewater,  and  they 
ought  to  be  used  for  top  dressing  in  preference  to  the  limestone. 
The  subsoil  is  largely  sand  or  gravel,  providing  excellent  condi- 
tions for  the  construction  of  an  ideal  macadam  pavement 

Tlio  following  table  gives  all  the  information  obtainable  con- 
cerning the  streets  of  this  city. 
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WASHBURN  COUNTY. 

Washburn  county  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  within  the  glaciated  region.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
broken  and  hilly  as  a  result  of  the  character  of  the  rocks  and,  in 
the  southeastern  part,  the  thickness  of  the  morainal  deposits. 
Three  distinct  moraines  traverse  the  country  in  a  northeast- 
southwest  direction.  These  moraines  consist  of  irregular  ridges 
and  hills  of  boulder  clay,  gravel  and  sand.  The  soils  are 
mainly  sand  and  light  clayey  loams.  The  latter  occur  mainly 
in  the  southern  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  county. 

The  underlying  rocks  are  entirely  of  the  granitic,  gneissoid 
and  trap  varieties  belonging  to  the  pre-Cambrian  formations. 
Two  small  areas,  one  in  the  northwestern  part  and  the  other  in 
the  southern,  are  imderlain  with  Potsdam  sandstone.  The 
broad  belt  of  Keweenawan  rocks,  which  extend  through  the 
central  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  is  composed  very 
largely  of  melaphyre  diabase,  diorite  and  other  rocks  of  the 
trap  variety. 

The  outcrops  of  Keweenawan  rocks,  combined  ^vith  the 
glacial  gravel  and  boulders  strewn  promiscuously  over  the 
county,  constitute  the  most  important  source,  as  well  as  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  of  stone  for  road  metal. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Washington  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state.  The  surface  of  the  coimty  is  rolling  and  hilly.  A  range 
of  hills  extends  through  the  central  part  of  the  county  in  a  some- 
what southwesterly  direction,  constituting  a  part  of  the  terminal 
moraine. 

The  soils  of  this  county  are  largely  clayey  loams  of  the  light 
and  medium  varieties.  Calcareous  sandy  loams  occupy  an 
irregular  area  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the 
coimty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  fefw  small  outcrops  of  Hudson  River 
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shale  in  the  western  part,  the  i-ock  underlying  tlie  county  ia 
entirely  Niagara  limestone. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  of  atone  for  road  metal  are  the 
gravel  and  boulders  of  the  glacial  drift  and  the  limestone  of  tho 
Niagara  formation.  The  granitic  and  other  igneous  rocks  of 
the  glacial  drift  can  be  crushed  and  combined  with  the  limestone 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  excellent  pavements. 

SCIILEISISOEKVII-LE, 


This  eity  is  located  in  the  midst  of  unlimited  deposits  of 
glacial  gi'avel.  Wherever  the  streets  are  graded,  gravel  is  ex- 
posed wiiich  is  used  for  covering  tho  strcels,  situated  on  the 
lower  laud.  The  steep  grades  on  the  streets  quickly  remove  the 
water  into  basins,  from  whence  it  is  carried  by  pipes  out  of  the 
city. 

WAUKESHA  COUNTY.  ^ 

Waukesha  county  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Btate.  The  so-ealled  kettle  moraine  extends  in  a  northeast 
direction  through  the  western  part.  It  consists  of  irregular 
hills  and  vulloys,  necessitating  steep  grades  along  many  of  the 
roads. 

The  soils  consist  mostly  of  light  and  heavy  clay  loams,  the 
latter  being  found  mainly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

The  county  is  underlain  mainly  with  limestones  of  the 
Niagara  and  Galena  formations.  The  Hudson  Kiver  shale  out- 
crops in  a  narrow  belt  through  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

The  gravel  and  boulders  of  igneous  rock,  contained  in  tlie 
glacial  drift,  and  tlie  limestone  of  theNiagara  and  Galena  forma- 
tions constitute  the  onl}'  local  materials  suitable  for  road  con- 
struction. The  glacial  Iwulders,  consisting  of  granitic  and  trap 
rock,  constitute  the  best  material  available  for  road  metal. 
Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Niagara  limestone,  they  make  one 
©f  the  most  durable  and  cheapest  of  macadam  pavements. 
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MENOMINEE  FALLS. 
(Pop.,  687.) 

This  city  is  located  near  the  greatest  limestone  quarries  in  the 
state.  It  may  be  said  that  the  town  of  Menominee  Falls  is  the 
heart  of  the  crushed  limestone  industry. 

The  streets  in  this  city  have  been  improved  for  several  years 
by  the  addition  of  crushed  stone,  which  is  spread  over  the  sur- 
face in  tlie  same  manner  as  it  has  been  customary  to  use  gravel. 
Although  tlie  streets  have  not  been  macadamized,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  pavement  formed  by  the  crushed  stone  is  very  much 
better  than  the  gravel  which  was  formerly  used.  Three  inch 
limestone  curbing  from  the  Lannon  quarries  is  also  used  on 
some  of  the  streets. 

WAUKESHA. 
(Pop.,  7,419.) 

One  and  one-fourth  miles  of  brick  was  the  total  of  all  pave- 
ments in  Waukesha  up  to  January  1st,  1901.  The  first  brick 
pavement  was  laid  in  1897,  and  the  last  in  1900.  These  pave- 
ments  are  in  first  class  condition  and  as  yet  have  needed  no  re- 
pairs.  The  cost  of  cleaning  is  estimated  at  not  to  exceed  $250  a 
mile  per  year. 

The  brick  pavements  thus  far  built  have  been  mainly  on  busi- 
ness streets  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest  In  one  or  two  places, 
however,  they  have  been  extefnded  to  residence  streets,  where 
a  quieter  pavement  would  perhaps  have  been  more  desirable. 

During  1901,  the  city  constructed  40,000  square  yards  of 
limestone  macadam,  at  a  cost  of  42%  cents  a  square  yard,  not 
including  grading  or  curbing.  The  macadam  was  made  ten 
inches  thick  at  the  curb  and  twelve  inches  at  the  (jenter  of  the 
stre^et  The  pavement  was  given  a  crown  of  one  inch  in  three 
feet.  The  combined  cement  curb  and  gutter  cost  50  cents  per 
lineal  foot     The  crushed  limestone  was  quarried  in  the  city. 

At  the  time  the  macadam  pavements  were  being  (con- 
structed, it  was  observed  that  the  (»ntractor  was  using 
18 
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an  over  abundance  of  water  wben  rolling.  There  was  so  mud 
water  on  the  pavement  that  the  screenings  and  dust  actually 
formed  a  thick  mud,  which  was  pushed  up  in  front  of  tlie  wheels 
of  the  roller,  aa  they  passed  over  tlie  eiirface.  This  should 
never  have  been  permitted  as  the  pavement  must  have  suffered 
greatly  therefrom. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  granite  and  trap  rock  boulders 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waukesha,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  these  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  limestom 
least  for  top  dressing.  The  correct  thing  for  the  city  of  Wau- 
kesha to  do,  is  to  btiy  trap  and  granite  boulders  from  the 
fanners,  and  crush  and  use  them  for  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
macadam.  Macadam  is  seldom  satisfactor)-  unless  atone  of  thia 
kind  is  used.  In  order  to  insure  a  pavement  which  is  clean  ajid 
emooth  at  all  times,  the  city  should  establish  a  system  of  main' 
tenance  aiich  as  is  outlined  in  another  chapter. 

The  following  table  gives  such  information  as  is   available 
concerning  tlie  pavements  already  constructed. 
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OCOSOMOWOC. 


The  streets  of  tliis  city  have  never  been  improved  w^^a^^ 
other  material  than  gravel.  The  city  has  about  nine  miJee  of 
graded  and  graveled  streets,  which  Mr.  O.  C.  Peters,  the  city 
engineer,  reports  to  be  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Petora  sajs  that 
no  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  using  the  gravel,  and 
that  it  costs  about  $3,500  per  year  for  repairing  the  nine  milcj 
of  streets.  These  streets  ore  among  the  better  elasa  of  graveled 
etreets  in  the  state  and  yet  they  are  much  inferior  to  macadam 
pavements. 

The  gravel  which  occurs  in  this  region  consists  of  limestone 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  clay.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  field  stone  of  the  granite  and  trap  rock  varieties  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Oconomowoc  and  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  the 
city  to  conatnict  granite  top  macadam  in  place  of  the  {travel. 

However,  if  graveled  streets  are  satisfactory  to  the  citizeos 
of  Oconomowoc,  and  they  are  being  constructed  and  maintained 
at  a  less  expeiisp  than  niiiradam  pavonipnts,  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
one woiild  be  justified  in  recommending  a  change. 

WAUPACA  COtnTTY. 

Waupaca  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  surface,  as  a  whole,  is  rolling  and  hilly,  necessitat- 
ing short  steep  grades  along  many  of  the  roads.  The  soils  are 
mainly  clayey  loams  except  in  the  southwestern  part,  where  the>7 
are  replaced  by  sandy  loams.  Irregular  areas  of  humus  soils 
occur  throughout  the  county. 

In  the  western  portion  occur  heavy  deposits  of  drift  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  terminal  moraine  of  tlie  last  glacial  epoch, 

A  narrow  belt  of  granitic  rocks  belonging  to  tlie  pre-Cambrian 
formations  extends  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the 
county.  With  the  exception  of  this  and  an  occasional  outlier  of 
granite,  the  county  is  underlain  with  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam 
formation.  Among  the  outliers  is  a  granite  mound  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county,  about  four  miles  from  iNew 
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London.     This  granite  is  of  excellent  quality  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  a  search  for  durable  road  metal. 

The  outcrops  of  granite  and  the  numerous  glacial  boulders 
strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  coimty  provide  an  inexhaustible 
and  excellent  supply  of  stone  for  road  metal.  The  granites 
which  occur  at  Waupaca  and  Big  Falls  have  been  crushed  very 
extensively  for  macadam  and  manufactured  into  paving  blocks. 
They  are  both  well  adapted  to  these  purposes. 

WAUPA.CA. 
(Pop.,  2,912.) 

Since  1883,  this  city  has  built  about  three  miles  of  granite 
macadam  pavement.  Prior  to  1890,  the  boulders  or  field  stone 
were  crushed  for  the  macadam,  but  in  1890  granite  chips  from 
the  Bannerman  paving  block  plant  were  used.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Woodworth,  city  clerk,  informs  me  that  the  quarry  chips  crush 
easier  than  the  boulders  and  make  a  better  road. 

An  examination  of  the  following  table  shows  that  the  mac- 
adam pavements  lately  constructed  have  a  thickness  of  eight 
inches,  laid  in  three  courses.  The  first  course  of  three  inches 
consists  of  lyo  inch  stone;  the  second  course  of  three  inches 
consists  of  1  indi  stones ;  and  the  third  course  of  two  inches  con- 
sists of  1/2  inch  stone.  The  subsoil  in  this  city  is  mainly  sand 
or  loam,  which  makes  an  excellent  foundation.  The  pavement 
which  was  laid  in  1899  cost  $4.75  per  square  rod  or  a  little  less 
than  16  cents  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of  boulders  delivered 
at  the  crushing  plant  has  been  $2.00  per  cord  of  8  tons.  The 
city  owns  her  own  crushing  plant,  consisting  of  an  Austin 
crusher,  a  boiler  and  an  engine.  The  city  uses  a  seven  ton 
horse  roller  which  is  considered  preferable  to  the  heavier  rollers 
in  use  in  some  cities.  It  costs  the  city  annually  about  $100  per 
mile  for  street  cleaning. 

The  granite  macadam  pavements  which  have  been  constructed 
in  this  city  are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  They  demonstrate 
very  clearly  the  value  of  this  kind  of  pavement  for  the  smaller 
Wisconsin  cities.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  granite  or 
trap  rock,  the  macadam  type  of  pavement  is  very  desirable. 
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It  is  well  to  note,  at  this  place,  that  while  the  macadam  pave- 
ments of  Waupaca  are  durable  imder  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
city,  they  are  quickly  damaged  by  any  extraordinarily  heavy 
teaming,  as  shown  by  their  condition,  several  years  ago,  after  a 
circus  parade. 

WAVSHAEA  COTTNTY. 

Waushara  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  rolling  being 
somewhat  hilly  in  the  western  part  The  soil  is  mainly  a  sandy 
loam.  Suiall  areas  of  clayey  loam  and  humais  soils  occur  in 
the  eastern  part  and  small  areas  of  prairie  loams  in  the  western 
part 

This  county  is  almost  entirely  within  the  glacial  r^on.  A 
triple  series  of  hills  and  ridges  in  the  western  part  mark  the 
terminal  moraine  which  passes  through  the  county  in  a  north- 
east-southwest direction.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
outcrops  of  granite  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  county,  the 
underlying  stone  is  altogether  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  forma- 
tion. 

The  granitic  outcrops,  combined  with  the  boulders  of  igneous 
rocks  accompanying  the  glacial  drift,  constitute  the  principal 
sources  of  road  metal  in  this  county.  The  granite,  which  is 
quarried  quite  extensively  at  Redgranite,  is  of  excellent  quality 
both  for  the  manufacture  of  macadam,  paving  blocks  and  curb- 
ing. The  accompanying  illustrations  show  one  of  the  quarries 
and  some  of  the  smooth  headed  paving  blocks  manufactured  at 
this  place. 

WINNEBAGO  COTTNTY. 

Winnebago  county  is  located  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
state  bordering  on  Lake  Winnebago.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  generally  rolling,  although  somewhat  hilly  in  the  western 
part.     As  a  rule,  the  roads  have  light  grades. 

The  soils  are  largely  made  up  of  lacustrine  clays  and  clayey 
loams.  Small  areas  of  humus  soils  occur  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.     Prairie  loams  are  also  found  in  different  sections. 
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The  county  is  within  the  glaciated  regioD,  but  the  granitic  and 
trap  boulders  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  those  coimtiea  in  which 
the  terminal  morainal  deposits  occur. 

The   coanty   is   underlain   mainly   with   limestones   of   the 
Galena,  Ti-enton  antl  Lower  ilagnesian  formations.     The  un- 
derlying rock  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  is  sand-    J 
stone  of  the  Potsdam  formation.     St.  Peters  sandstone,   also,    j 
outcrops  in  a  thin  belt  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction    ' 
through  the  county.  j 

The  principal  source  of  road  metal  in  this  county  is  the  lime-    i 
stone  of  the  Galena  and  Trenton  formations.     Wherever  acces- 
sible the  glacial  boulders  should  be  crushed  and  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  limestone. 

MSNASHA. 
(Pop.,  G,SG9.] 

Cedar  blocks  and  gravel  have  been  used  most  extensively  in 
this  place  for  improving  the  streets.  Only  during  the  last  two 
or  tliree  years  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  construct  macadam 
pavements.  Data,  relating  to  Uic  sti-eot  improvements,  were 
not  obtained  but  from  obsei-\'ations  it  was  thought  tliat  very 
little  had  been  done  to  keep  up  the  pavements. 

KEEN  AH. 

(Pop.,  E,9M.) 

Most  of  tlie  unpaved  streets  of  Neenah  have  been  improved 
with  gravel.  The  subsoil  in  this  locality  is  largely  claj',  some- 
times mixed  witii  sawdust  and  shavings  from  the  saw-mills.  Be- 
tween 1S92  and  1S95  Wisconsin  avenue  was  paved  with  cedar 
blocks.  These  blocks  were  of  the  usual  cylindrical  type  and 
were  laid  on  a  two  inch  hemlock  plank  foundation.  The  space 
between  the  blocks  was  filled  with  a  composition  of  gravel  and 
coal  tar.  This  pavement,  which  is  about  one  mile  long  and  78 
feet  wide,  cost  the  city  !I0  cents  per  square  yard  for  cnnp^tnic- 
tion. 

In  1899  Cedar  and  Commercial  streets,  for  a  distance  of 
3,200  feet,  were  also  paved  with  cedar  block.  Tliese  blocks 
were  also  laid  on  a  two  inch  hemlock  plank  foundation  and  the 
spaces  between  the  blocks  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  gravel 
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and  coal  tar.  This  pavement  is  45  feet  wide  and  cost  90  cents 
per  square  yard.  The  cedar  block  pavements  in  this  city  are 
much  bettefr  than  those  observed  in  most  of  the  cities.  How- 
ever, they  are  very  rough,  in  places,  and  unpleasant  to  ride  over. 

First  street,  from  Wisconsin  avenue  through  to  Menasha,  has 
been  macadamized  with  limestone.  This  street  has  not  been 
given  sufficient  crown  and  as  a  result  the  top  is  flat.  The  pave- 
ment also  shows  considerable  wear  on  account  of  the  heavy  team- 
ing which  it  is  called  upon  to  sustain. 

Limestone  curbing  has  been  used  on  most  of  the  improved 
streets.  Along  the  macadamized  streets  no  special  gutters  have 
been  constructed. 

Wisconsin  avenue,  from  Walnut  street  to  the  Park,  has  been 
improved  with  broken  stone.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
temporarily  improve  a  number  of  the  streets  by  spreading  a 
layer  of  broken  stone  over  tlie  gravel  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
This  has  improved  very  greatly  the  condition  of  these  streets. 

This  city,  in  company  with  most  of  the  others  in  the  state, 
has  no  system  of  maintenance,  the  streets  being  cleaned  by  the 
property  owners.  Some  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
the  pavements  can  be  kept  up  by  the  city.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  limestone  macadam  may  soon  be  in  disrepute.  The  quality 
of  the  pavement  should  also  be  bettered  by  using  granite  or  trap 
rock  for  top-dressing. 

OSHKOSH. 
(Pop.,  28,284.) 

A  major  part  of  the  pavements  which  have  been  con.structed 
in  Oshkosh  are  cedar  block.  The  first  of  these  pavements  was 
laid  in  1885  on  Main  and  Algoma  streets.  In  1900  the  pave- 
ment on  these  streets  was  taken  up  and  replaced  with  vitrified 
brick.  The  history  of  cedar  block  pavement  in  Oshkosh  is  a 
repetition  of  the  history  of  that  pavement  in  all  the  other  Wis- 
consin cities.  It  has  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  replaced  with  macadam,  vitrified  brick  or  some  other 
more  desirable  pavement 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  which  have  been  paved, 
showing  the  materials  used  and  the  cost  of  construction. 
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The  infonnatiou  contained  in  the  above  table  i 
tJirough  the  coiirtosy  of  Mr,  Ge«rge  H.  Randall,  citj  engineer. 

Julj  ICUj,  ItlOl,  a  careful  exaraiiiation  was  made  of  the 
cedar  blixrk,  macadam  and  briek  pavements,  noting  defects  in 
materials  and  L-onstniction,  State  street  was  paved  in  1893 
with  cedar  blocks  laid  on  a  foundation  of  one  inch  boards.  Thia 
street  is  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  especially  next  to  the  curb- 
ing, where  tliB  (lawiug  of  the  horses  had  broken  and  loosened 
the  blocks.  The  cedar  block  pavement  on  Court  street,  from 
Coape  to  Washington  avenue,  which  was  eonstnictod  in  1896, 
is  in  good  condition.  The  cement  eiirb  and  gutter  which 
lines  both  aides  of  the  street  assist  greatly  in  the  renioval 
of  the  surface  M-ater.  In  this  ease  the  curb  and  gTitter 
had  lieen  made  separately  and  between  the  two  there  was  con- 
siderable of  an  opening  through  which  a  portion  of  tJie  surface 
water  must  find  its  way  into  the  subsoil  underneath.  In  1889, 
Merrill  street,  between  Ilazol  and  Main  streets,  was  pavod  with 
Oedar  block.  The  blocks  were  laid  on  a  foundation  of  one  inch 
boards,  previously  covered  with  tar.  The  joints  between  the 
blocks  were  thoroughly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  gravel  and 
sand.  This  pavement,  although  on  a  residence  street  and  spe- 
cially prepared,  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Oshkosh  today.  For 
three  years  it  bds  been  in  an  impassable  condition.  Algoma 
street  was  paved  in  1891  and  1893  with  cedar  blocks  and  is 
today  in  very  poor  condition.  That  part  of  the  pavement  which 
was  laid  in  1891  is  worn  out  and  mnst  soon  be  replaced  by 
another  pavement 

In  1897  Rosalia  street,  between  Ceape  and  Washington 
streets,  was  paved  with  limestone  macadam  at  a  cost  of  41  cents 
per  square  yard.  Curbing  cost  24'/(.  cents  per  running  foot, 
additional.  This  street  is  in  very  good  condition.  Merritt 
street,  between  Hazel  and  Lake,  was  paved  with  limestone  mac- 
adam in  1898.  The  foundation  of  this  street  was  bnilt  out  of 
granite  and  trap  rock  boulders.  The  surface  consists  of  four 
inches  of  medium  sized  crushed  limestone  and  two  inches  of 
screenings.  The  bare  pavement  cost  43  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  the  limestone  curbing  2iY^  cents  per  running  foot.     In.  ,  Jll 
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1898  Pleasant  avenue,  between  Merritt  and  Hudson  streets^ 
was  paved  with  limestone  macadam.  Hero  again  granite  and 
trap  rock  were  used  for  the  foundation,  and  limestone  for  the 
surface.  The  macadam  on  this  street  cost  40  cents  per  square 
yard  and  the  curbing  241/^  cents  a  running  foot.  This  street 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  the  pavement  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  city. 

East  Irving  street,  between  Main  and  Lake  streets,  was  grav- 
eled in  1887,  and  is  in  very  good  condition  today.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  constructed  gravel  streets  in  the  state. 

The  brick  pavement  on  Algoma  street^  between  the  Wisconsin 
Central  railroad  tracks  and  Main  street,  was  laid  on  a  concrete 
foundation  and  the  joints  were  filled  with  cement  grout,  made 
of  Atlas  cement  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one.  The 
brick  pavement  on  Main  street  was  laid  two  months  later  than 
that  on  Algoma  street,  sand  being  substituted  for  cement  grout- 
ing. The  brick  on  Algoma  sreet  show  very  little  deterioration, 
while  those  on  Main  street  are  badly  chipped.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  amount  or  character  of  the  traffic  on  these 
two  streets,  at  least  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  wear.  This  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  different  way 
in  wliidi  the  joints  were  filled.  The  difference  in  the  wear  of 
these  two  pavements  is  nicely  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 

Oshkoeh,  like  most  of  the  other  Wisconsin  cities,  has  no  sys- 
tem of  maintenance.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  city  to  construct 
macadam  pavements  on  the  streets  throughout  the  residence 
districts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  maintenance 
by  which  these  pavements  can  be  constantly  kept  up. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  using 
the  field  stone  or  "nigger  heads,''  as  they  are  called,  for  top 
dressing  instead  of  for  the  foundation.  The  durability  of  the 
macadam  would  be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  granite  and 
trap  rock  were  crushed  and  used  on  the  surface.  The  limestone 
is  equally  as  satisfactory  for  the  foundation.  The  limestone 
used  in  this  city  is  obtained  from  the  Trenton  formation.  It 
is  a  dense,  hard,  bluish  gray  stone  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  limestones  for  macadam  that  is  quarried  in  the  state. 


ggg  HIGHWAT  COXSTRUCTtOX  IS'  WISCOXSHt. 

WINNECONNE. 
(I'op,,  1,(M3,) 

The  atreots  o£  tliis  village  are  improved  by  the  addition  < 
gravel  which  is  obtained  from  a  pit  about  three  miles  from 
town.  The  subsoil  is  a  claj  loam.  Curbing  is  only  uaed  in 
places.  The  streets  are  crowned  with  a  grader  and  the  ^raiN 
spread  on  the  top  to  a  thickness  of  several  inches. 

The  worn  out  gravel  dust  on  the  business  part  of  Main  ata 
was  removed  in  1902  and  it  was  found  that  the  gravel  had  te- 
come  cemented  together  in  a  hard,  compact  mass  resembling 
macadam. 

WOOD  COUNTY. 

Wood  county  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The 
surface  is  mainly  rolling,  although  broken  in  places  by  ridges 
and  bills.  Tho  soils  are  mainly  sand  and  sandy  loams,  except 
in  the  northern  part  where  clayey  loams  occur.  A  large  area 
of  humus  soil  is  fotmd  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cotmty. 
Other  smaller  areas  also  occur  in  the  northeastern  part.  Tha 
north  half  of  the  county  ia  covered  with  a  thin  mantle  of  drift 
deposited  by  the  earlier  ice  aheets. 

The  underlying  rock,  in  the  soutliern  and  western  parts,  is 
mainly  sandstone  of  tlio  Potsdam  formation.  In  tlio  north 
and  northeastern  portions  the  underlying  rocks  are  of  the  gran- 
itic and  gneissoid  varieties.  The  granitic  rocks  are  also  found 
outcropping  along  the  river  ahnost  to  the  soutli  line  of  the 
county.  Several  isolated  oulJiers  of  granite  rocks  also  outcrop 
in  the  western  part  of  tlie  county. 

The  outcrops  of  granitic  rocks,  combined  with  the  glacial 
field  stone,  which  is  scattered  quite  abundantly  over  the  north- 
em  part  of  t'  .;  county,  constitute  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
materials  for  road  metal. 
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GBEATEB  OBAND  BAPIDS. 
(Pop.,  4,493.) 

Grand  Bapids  has  up  to  date  about  1^/^  miles  of  granite  mac- 
adam pavement  The  first  street  paved  was  finished  in  1897 
and  the  last  in  1900.  All  of  the  macadam  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. These  pavements  are  without  question  among  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  Wisconsin.  The  pavement  is  in  some  places 
unnecessarily,  wide.  For  example,  Cranberry  street  has  a 
width  of '42  feet  of  macadam.  This  unnecessary  width  in- 
creases both  the  cost  of  construction  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  pavement  is  also  imnecessarily  thick.  A  thickness  of  seven 
inches,  except  on  business  streets  and  where  the  subsoil  is  soft^ 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  city  purchases  boulders  of  granite  and  trap  rock  from  the 
farmers,  paying  $2.25  per  cord,  delivered  at  the  crusher.  The 
total  cost  of  the  macadam  pavements  thus  far  constructed  has 
been  from  45  to  50  cents  per  square  yard. 

There  is  an  abimdance  of  excellent  trap  rock  and  granite, 
both  in  the  form  of  boulders  and  as  ledges  of  rock,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  this  city.  The  boulders  or  field  stone  are  purchased 
from  the  farmer,  because  they  are  thought  to  be  less  expensive 
than  the  quarry  stone. 

All  of  the  street  improvements  which  have  thus  far  been 
made  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  streets  on  the  west 
side  need  to  be  improved  and  with  the  great  abundance  of  excel- 
lent and  inexpensive  material,  they  should  be  macadamized  at 
an  early  date. 

Limestone  curbing  has  been  used  along  the  paved  streets. 
No  special  gutters  have  been  constructed  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water,  and  were  one  prone  to  criticize  it  would  be  in  this  direo- 
tion.  Especially  next  to  the  curbing,  where  horses  are  allowed 
to  stand,  there  should  be  a  three  foot  gutter  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete.  Along  all  streets  gutters  are  a  very  essential  con- 
struction. 

19 
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MAHSHFIELD. 
(Pop.,  E.SMI,) 

Two  blocks  of  Central  avenue  Iiave  beeTi  macadamized,  one 
in  1895  nnd  one  in  1808.  Pield  stone,  purcliased  from  the 
farmers,  is  used  for  making  the  crushed  stoiio.  In  constructing 
the  pavement,  the  larger  sizes  of  crushed  stoue  are  laid  on  tJie 
bottom  to  a  thickness  of  five  inches,  conslituting  the  foundation 
course.  Above  this  is  laid  a  second  course,  having  a  thickness 
of  three  inches,  and  a  third  having  a  thickness  of  two  inches, 
making  a  total  thickness  of  ten  inches  when  rolled.  Central 
avenue  is  the  business  street  of  the  city  and  has  a  width  of  76 
feet  between  the  curbs,  all  of  which  has  been  macadamized.  The 
total  coat  of  constructing  the  two  blocks  of  this  pavement  was 
$4,413.33. 

The  pavement  is  in  excellent  condition  and  thus  far  has  re^ 
quired  no  repairs.  The  road  is  smooth  and  hard  and  no  diflS- 
culty  has  been  experimiced  in  the  use  of  the  granite  and  trap 
rock  of  which  the  field  stone  is  composed.  Attention  might  be 
called  to  the  advantage  of  having  wide  concrete,  stone  or  brick 
gutters,  not  only  to  remove  quickly  the  storm  water,  hut  to  with- 
stand better  the  stamping  of  the  horses  that  may  be  hitched 
a'ong  the  curb. 
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atelj  adopted  as  the  beat  method  of  determining  beforehand  th« 
relative  wearing  powers  of  rocks.  By  its  use  a  lai^  number  of 
teste  have  been  made  of  the  various  rocks  used  on  the  Freneli 
roads,  and  the  results  are  in  very  satisfactory  accordance  witli 
the  results  obtained  by  many  years  study  of  the  roads  theaa- 
aelves."* 

"The  abrasion  machine  consists  of  four  cylinders,  each  20 
c.  m.  in  diameter  and  34  c.  m.  in  depth.  Each  of  these  cylin- 
ders is  closed  at  one  end  and  has  a  tightly  fitting  cover  for  th« 
other.  They  are  fastened  to  a  shaft  so  that  the  axis  of  eadl 
cylinder  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  iha 
abaft.  The  shaft  which  holds  the  cylinders  is  supported  by 
bearings,  and  at  one  of  its  ends  is  a  pulley  by  which  the  cylin* 
ders  are  revolved,  at  the  other  a  revolution  counter,"** 

The  crushed  slone  used  for  these  teats  was  taken  from  sanf 
plee  of  road  metal  received  for  this  purpose.  No  stone  was 
used  whose  greatest  dimension  was  more  than  two  and  one-half 
inches,  or  leas  than  two  inches.  Five  kilograms  of  the  stoned 
were  weighed  out  and  the  three  dimensions  of  ten  pieces  taken 
at  random  were  obtained.  Each  dimension  given  in  the  table, 
corresponding  to  any  sample,  is  the  mean  of  ten  measurements 
taken  iu  the  manner  described.  The  sample  weighed  out  \v&» 
then  placed  in  one  of  the  cylinders  and  the  cover  bolted  on. 
When  a  sample  had  been  placed  in  each  of  the  cylinders  ther 
were  revolved  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  rerolutions  per  hour 
until  they  had  been  given  10,000  revolutions. 

The  content  of  each  of  the  cylinders  was  removed,  the  cylin- 
der being  carefully  brushed  out  to  save  all  of  the  dust  which  was 
worn  off.  The  detritus  which  would  pass  through  a  sieve  hav- 
ing 16  meshes  to  the  inch  was  theo  separated  from  the  coarser 
material  and  weighed,  the  dust  being  i-emoved  from  the  stones 
by  careful  brushing.  The  percentage  of  the  original  weight 
of  tlie  stones,  which  went  through  the  1-Hi  inch  sieve,  is  the 
percentage  of  wear  as  recorded  in  the  table.     The  coefficient  (rf 
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wear  given  in  the  table  is  the  rather  arbitrary  coefficient 
adopted  by  The  National  School  of  Eoads  and  Bridges  of 
France.     It  is  expressed  by  the  formula— 

400 
CoefficieDt  of  wear  =  — 

w 

where  'V  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  the  dust  which  passes 
through  a  sixteenth-inch  mesh  sieve.  The  dust  was  then  tested 
to  determine  its  fineness  by  passing  such  portion  of  it  as  would 
go  through  a  sieve  having  10  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Two  abrasion  tests  were  made  on  each  sample,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  second  being  denoted  by  the  suffix  "a." 

The  cementing  power  of  the  dust  worn  from  a  pavement  by 
traffic  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  a  stone  used  for 
macadam.  The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  after  ex- 
pcfrimenting  for  five  years  to  determine  a  suitable  means  of  test- 
ing this  property,  finally  adopted  the  Page  impact  test  for  dust 
briquettes.  The  dust  which  passes  the  100  mesh  sieve  is  mixed 
with  a  small  amount  of  distilled  water  and  moulded  into  a 
cylindrical  briquette,  having  a  cross-section  of  25  mm.  and  a 
height  of  25  mm.  In  moulding  these  briquettes  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  100  k.  g.  per  sq.  cm.  for  one  minute, 
after  which  they  are  taken  from  the  mould  and  thoroughly  dried 
before  testing  in  the  impact  machine. 

The  machine  for  testing  these  briquettes  consists  of  a  ham- 
mer, weighing  1  k.  g.,  which  is  raised  by  means  of  a  screw  and 
dropped  automatically  when  it  has  reached  the  desired  height. 
The  hammer  falls  on  a  plunger  which  rests  on  the  briquette  to 
be  tested.  An  automatic  record  of  the  distortion  of  the  speci- 
men, and  of  the  number  of  blows  is  made  on  a  piece  of  metallic 
faced  paper  fastened  to  a  drum,  whicli  moves  through  a  small 
angle  aftefr  each  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  record  is  made  by  a 
pointer  so  attached  to  the  plunger  that  its  vertical  motion  is  six 
times  that  of  the  plunger. 

The  fall  used  was  one  cm.  and  the  cementation  value  is  given 
by  the  number  of  blows  required  to  break  the  briquette. 
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OffS  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  WISCOKSIK. 

DISCUSSION  OF  TABLES. 

The  abrasion  tests  were  very  satiafactory.     Not  only  did 

different  tests  of  the  same  sample  agree  with  one  another,  but 
the  testa  of  the  various  samples  of  the  same  class  of  stone  showed 
a  very  satisfactory  agi'eernenf ;  and  the  writer  believes  that  tlir 
results  obtained  in  this  teat  give  a  very  reliable  estimate  of  the 
wearing  properties  of  the  stone  when  used  in  a  pavement. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  impact  test  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. The  results  were  no  more  erratic  than  those  obtained 
elsewhere  with  the  machine  and  it  seems  as  though  the  samo 
criticism  might  be  made  on  the  results  obtained  elsewhere,  AU 
results  obtained  in  making  the  teats  for  tliis  report,  which  were 
abnormal  or  in  any  way  suspicious,  were  discarded.  A  second 
series  of  tests  waa  made  for  some  of  the  samples  with  little  or 
no  improvement  in  the  results  obtained.  These  teats 
made  in  the  maimer  prescribed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Page,  geologist; 
the  Massachusetts  Highway  Coimniasion,  and  iuventor  of 
impact  machine. 

The  results  are  given,  not  as  being  of  any  value  in  determin- 
ing the  cementing  power  of  tho  materials  tested,  but  rather  to 
show  the  weakness  of  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
testa  made  in  this  manner. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Into  Prof.  J.  B.  Jolmson  tliat  satiafafr 
tory  results  might  be  obtained  if  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  of  pant 
were  inserted  above  and  l>elow  the  biiquttte  to  insure  an  even 
bearing,  and  a  better  distribution  of  pressure.  Tbe  writer  regrets 
that  lack  of  time  prevented  further  experiments  along  this  lint 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sonic  one  will  take  up  this  matter  and  dem- 
onstrate positively  whether  or  not  the  Page  impact  machine  can 
be  used  with  any  degree  of  reliability  in  determining  the  ce- 
menting capacity  of  broken  stone.* 

'Since  writing  this,  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Payi 
Impact  machine  and  the  manner  ot  making  briquettes  bave  beea  Im- 
proved by  Mr.  A,  N.  Jobneon  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  so 
tliat  reliable  determlnatlooe  of  tbe  cementlog  properties  of  crushed 
stone  can  be  obtaJned. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONSIDERATIONS. 


THE  REIJ^TIONS  OF  THE  PAVEMENT  TO  THE  AGE  AND  USEFULNESS 

OF  HOBSES  AND  VEHIOLES. 

During  tlie  preparation  of  this  report,  an  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  pavements  on  horses  and  vehi- 
cles, used  by  transfer  companies,  wholesale  houses,  livery- 
stables,  etc.,  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  begun 
but  not  completed. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  and  character  of  the  injuries  sustained 
by  horses  when  driven  over  the  different  pavements  correspond- 
ence was  entered  into  with  the  above  firms  and  with  prominent 
veterinary  surgeons  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  replies  received,  with  one  exception,  it  appears 
that  more  injuries  to  horses  are  attributable  to  asphalt  than  to 
any  other  of  the  common  pavements.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mount  of 
Milwaukee,  says  that  there  are  more  fractures  from  falling  on 
asphalt,  in  A^dnter,  than  all  other  accidents.  He  also  observes 
that  during  the  summer  the  heat  absorbed  by  this  pavement 
makes  it  so  hot  as  to  dry  the  hoofs,  causing  contraction  and  sub- 
sequent fever,  pain  and  lameness.  These  observations  are  cor- 
roborated by  other  veterinary  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tlie  general  foreman  of  the  New  York  Transfer  C5ompany 
which  works  650  horses  in  the  city  of  "New  York  says,  "We 
have  found  asphalt  pavement  to  be  the  hardest  on  the  horses. 
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In  siimuier  il  is  soft  and  tlio  wheels  sink  inlo  it  and  the  h 
has  much  harder  work.     In  the  winter  it  is  smoollt  and  slipp* 
and  the  horse  can  have  no  foot  hold.     Any  otier  pavem 
better  than  asphalt." 

On  tho  other  hand  Dr.  Wm.  Shields  of  Philadelphia 
that  asphalt  prolongs  tlie  life  of  a  horae  provided  he  is  first  sliO 
with  a  rubber  pad  in  front  to  keep  him  from  slipping  and  % 
take  (he  jar  from  tho  tendons  and  shoulders. 

From  tho  replies  received,  it  appears  that  all  block  jwvfl 
ments, — stone,  brick  or  wood, — when  they  beeonio  worn  on  the 
edges  give  an  uneven  footing  causing  the  animnU  to  throw  tbetz 
weight  on  one  side.  Tliis  is  said  to  result  in  injury  to  the  bon«a, 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  legs.  Stone  block  is  said  to  canaa 
sprains  of  all  the  propelling  muaclee  and  is  a  cause  of  all  di*- 
eases  peculiar  to  the  foot. 

From  the  staudpoint  of  Uie  man  who  drives  the  horse,  pre 
erly  constructed  macadam  pavements  are  moat  desirable, 
correapondente  wei-e  almost  unanimous  in  dedaring  that  "in 
adam  is  tho  only  road  for  the  horse." 

The  retiinis,  whieJi  wore  received,  indicate  that  the  differ 
pavements,  as  regards  the  number  of  years  that  a  horse  is  at 
icable,  will  rank  about  as  follows : 

(1)   Macndam,  (2)  wooden  block,  (3)  bridi,  (4)  stone  bloc 
and  (.5)  asphalt. 

Driving  horses  and  hoi^es  used  for  light  and  heavy  deli^ 
when  driven  over  asphalt  or  block  pavements  will  lose  : 
five  to  ten  years  of  their  servicable  life,  according  to  the  indM 
vidual  horse  and  tlie  character  of  the  work. 

From  such  data  as  were  collected  it  appears  that  for  rapid 
haulage  and  size  of  load, — tho  year  around, — macadam  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  pavements.  The  order  in  which  the  other 
pavements  should  follow  is  doubtful  and  the  data  which  are  at 
hand  do  not  assist  in  the  solution.  The  loads  carried  on  the 
different  pavements  depend  on  juanj  factors  and  vary  from 
1,000  to  4,000  pounds  per  horse.  The  rate  of  travel  raries 
from  three  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  gntde^ 
character  of  pavement,  kind  of  horses  and  load. 
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In  the  matter  of  veticles  the  improvements  have  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  pavements  and  the 
demands  of  travel.  Rubber  tires  are  said  to  have  lessened  the 
repair  bills  to  all  vehicles  fifty  per  cent 

With  respect  to  the  serviceability  of  vehicles  it  appears  that 
the  pavements  will  rank  about  as  follows : 

(1)  Asphalt,  (2)  macadam,  (3)  wooden  block,  (4)  brick  and 

(5)  stone. 

The  information  at  hand  shows  that  the  period  of  serviceabil- 
ity of  a  vehicle  driven  over  city  pavements  ranges  from  three 
to  twenty  years,  averaging  from  nine  to  ten  years  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  repairs  necessai^^  during  this 
period  result  largely  from^  injuries  sustained  while  being  drawn 
over  granite  block  pavements.  Injuries  on  sheet  pavements 
result  very  largely  from  turning  out  of  the  street  car  tracks 
and  are  not  due  to  the  character  of  the  pavement 

The  effect,  which  the  different  pavements  have  on  the  life  of 
vehicles  and  horses,  has  been  given  very  little  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  the  different  pavements.  Horses  and  wagons 
have  been  looked  upon  as  agents  of  destruction,  against  which 
a  strong  and  unyielding  pavement  must  be  built 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  where  there  is  action,  there  must 
be  re-action.  Those  who  buy  vehicles  and  horses  know  that 
they  must  be  strong  in  proportion  as  the  pavement  is  rough, 
hard  and  imyielding.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  kinds  of  pavement  has  compelled  the  use  of 
vehicles  especially  constructed  to  withstand  the  jolting  and 
pounding  which  the  pavement  incurs.  Suck  vehicles  cost  more 
and  wear  out  sooner  than  tliose  used  on  smooth,  elastic  pave- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  horses  often  sustain  injuries  which 
render  them  useless  after  a  few  years  service  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities. 

A  railroad  company  levels  its  roadbed  and  straightens  tlie 
track,  not  so  much  to  increase  the  speed  of  its  trains,  as  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  maintaining  the  track  and  rolling  stock.  In 
fact  the  most  important  problem  confronting  the  railroad 
engineer  is  to  minimize  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadbed 
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aud   rolling  stock.       The  samo   problem  oonfronte    the  i 
engiueer, — the  reduction  to  a  mininiiiin  of  (he  cost  of  mm 
tenance  of  the  rolling  stock  and  paveracBt, 

THE  PASSENGER  AND  THE  PAVEMENT. 

The  cleaner  and  smoother  the  pavement  the  iiwire  agreeal 
is  to  ride  over.  A  pavement,  which  13  constantly  jolting 
jarring  the  vehicle  in  which  one  is  riding,  can  not  be  consi 
agreeable.  One  would  scarcely  think  of  riding  over  a 
block  pavement  for  pleasure.  At  least  not  such  a  block  pav^ 
incnt  as  we  are  familiar  \Fith  on  the  business  streets  of  lEI- 
waukee  and  Chicago.  Neither  would  one  choose  a  pmnly  worn 
out  cedar  block  pavement  for  this  purjjose.  The  sheet  pav*- 
menis,  asphalt,  macadam  and  tar  macadam,  and  the  newly 
stnicted  brick  and  modem  wooden  block  pavements  are  the 
pleasant  of  any  to  drive  over. 

The  fine  dust,  whicli  accumulates  more  or  less  on  all  of 
pavements,  makes  dri\-ing  very  disagreeable  when  the 
blows.  Limestone  nuicadam  is  especially  disagreeable  ir 
respect,  unless  constnntly  sprinklefl  and  cleaned.  If  the  Iint»- 
fitiuiG  macadam  dust  is  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the  pave- 
ment, it  mil  form  a  sticky  mud  duiiug  wet  weather  or  whea 
1J10  streets  are  flushed  with  water  after  sprinkling.  This  mnd 
not  only  makes  driving  unpleasant  but  it  also  ruins  tJie  vami^ 
and  paint  on  the  vehicles.  With  granite  macadam,  asphalt, 
brick  or  modem  wooden  block  there  is  very  little  danger  from 
m\id,  provided  the  pavements  are  given  ordinary  care. 

In  the  construction  of  pleasure  drives  the  agreeableness  <rt 
llie  pavement  to  the  driving  public  ia  a  chief  consideration. 

TUB  EESIDENT  AND  THE  PAVEMENT. 

The  person  who  resides  on  a  sti-eet  which  is  about  to  be  paved 
usually  desires  a  pavement  which  is  clean  and  noiseless.  Look- 
ing nt  the  problem  from  this  point  of  view,  one  would  first  need 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  city  maiutaina  hw  sl 
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in  general  and  the  character  of  the  traffic  which,  it  is  expected 
will  use  the  thoroughfare. 

Among  the  pavements  considered,  macadam  and  wooden 
block  are  the  least  noisy,  while  brick,  wooden  block  and  asphalt 
are  the  cleanest.  The  red  dust  which  results  from  the  disr 
integration  of  a  poor  brick  pavement  is  very  objectionable. 
However,  a  good  brick  pavement,  if  well  cleaned,  is  usually  less 
dusty  than  asphalt. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  a  pavement  which  will  satisfy  all  the 
varied  interests.  First  and  most  important  is  to  secure 
a  pavement  that,  while  adapted  to  the  kind  of  traffic  will  in  the 
long  run  be  tlie  cheapest  for  the  tax  payers.  The  tax  payer,  the 
teamster,  the  pleasure  driver,  the  horses  and  vehicles  and  the 
residents  all  have  an  interest  in  the  kind  of  pavement  con- 
structed. The  city  cannot  satisfy  all  of  these  varied  interests 
but  should  seek  to  provide  a  pavement  for  the  majority  and  not 
the  minority.  The  city  should  build  pavements  which  are  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  irresi)ective  of  the  desire  of  a  few  monied 
men  whose  interests  would  be  better  conserved  by  a  different 
kind  of  construction. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand,  when,  i^^  the  construction  of  a 
pavefnent,  the  interest  of  the  riser  must  he  considered  with  that 
of  the  tax  payer  and  the  builder.  When  that  time  comes,  we 
shall  build  cleaner,  quieter  and  more  beautiful  pavements  than 
at  present. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


KIXD  OF  PAVBMKKT  TO   BE   CONSTBCCTED. 

A  material,  which  may  be  suitable  for  surfacing  a  street  in 
one  part  of  a  city,  may  not  be  aiiitabl©  even  for  the  foundatioa 
to  a  pavement  in  another  part.  Streets  are  not  usually  par^d 
aa  soon  aa  they  are  laid  out,  and  seldom  are  they  paved  wnlil 
the  traffic  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  public  sentiment 
favorinfT  (heir  improvement.  Before  a  street  is  covered  with 
what  may  be  styled  a  permanent  pavement,  it  usually  passe« 
through  all  stages  of  temporary  repair.  It  is  first  graded  and 
tumpikcd.  Then  if  it  is  sandy,  clay  is  added  and,  if  clayey, 
sand  is  added.  Ditches  or  rough  gutters  are  dug  alongside  the 
roadway  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  The  next  step  in  the 
process  of  development  is  the  addition  of  gravel,  which  may  be 
added  in  patches  or  perha,p8  spread  as  a  layer  over  the  entire 
surface.  Broken  stone  is  often  used  in  place  of  gravel.  These 
improvements  serve  to  keep  the  street  in  fair  condition  part  of 
the  time,  and  serve  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  road  bed  for 
the  time  when  more  permanent  pavements  are  laid.  Event- 
ually, if  the  street  is  in  the  residence  section,  either  a  macadam, 
wooden  block,  brick  or  asphalt  pavement  will  be  constructed. 
Should  the  business  section  of  the  city  eventually  include  this 
street,  the  pavement  may  need  to  be  changed  to  granite  block, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  character  of  the  traffic.  With 
each  step,  the  foundation  must  be  strengthened  and  frequently 
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tlie  surface  of  one  pavement  can  be  used  for  the  foundation  to 
the  next. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  selection  of  a  pavement  and  of 
the  materials  for  that  pavement  must  be  made  separately  for 
each  city,  toA\Ti  or  village  and  even  for  each  street.  Pavements, 
which  are  satisfactory'  on  certain  streets  in  one  city,  may  be 
altogether  undesirable  in  another  city  where  the  choice  of  a 
pavement  is  under  consideration.  A  certain  kind  of  pavement 
in  two  different  cities,  wheUe  traffic  and  sub-soil  conditions  are 
the  same,  may  l>e  satisfactory  in  one,  and  very  unsatisfactoiy 
in  the  other, — due  either  to  a  difference  in  Ibe  kind  of  materials 
used  or  to  the  methods  of  construction.  Thus,  it  may  be  said, 
that  every  street  "is  a  law  unto  itself."  A  careful  study  of 
pavements  in  use  is  instructive  and  furnishes  many  important 
ideas  as  to  the  wav  in  which  materials  wear  imder  different 
methods  of  construction  and  under  a  variety  of  traffic  and  at- 
mospheric conditions. 

In  general  it  may  \)e  said  that  for  most  of  the  Wisconsin 
cities  with  the  exception  of  the  larger,  the  macadam  pavement 
is  most  desirable  for  residence  streets,  while  brick,  asphalt  and 
granite  block  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  on  the  business 
streets.  The  streets  which  are  to  be  classed  as  residential  and 
business  will  depend  upon  the  city  considered.  The  method  of 
constructing  the  pavement  and  the  kind  of  materials  used  will 
also  depend  upon  local  conditions. 

Then  we  must  conclude,  that  analogies  drawTi  l)etween  the 
pavements  of  different  cities  may  be  very  misleading.  Care  in 
selecting  a  pavement  which  is  adapted  to  the  various  conditions; 
care  in  securing  die  best  materials  for  construction;  care  in 
constructing  the  pavement;  and  careful  attention  to  mainten- 
ance are  the  essential  things  to  be  considered. 

SMOOTH  TRACKS. 

Thus  far  in  this  report  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the 
use  of  iron  or  steel  tracks.     It  is  known,  however,  that  in  some 
of  the  cities  the  truckmen  can  only  carrv  the  enormous  loads 
20 
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that  Uiey  do,  V>y  using  the  street  car  tracks  for  tlie  wheels  to  r 
in.  Although  the  car  tracka  are  the  cause  of  many  of  tlie  aoci- 
demte  to  vehieJes,  thej  also  assist  very  greatly  ia  moving  heaiy 
loads  over  tlie  streets.  In  this  way  they  have  a  conservative  as 
well  as  a  destructive  influence. 

Tlie  ease  with  which  a  heavily  loaded  vehide  can  be  drawn 
on  a  steel  track,  has  lead  to  the  advocacy  of  laj*ing  steel  tracks 
especially  for  this  purpose.  The  exijcase  which  this  would 
incur,  however,  makes  it  practically  prohibitive.  It  is  sug- 
gested, that  the  same  object  might  be  attained  by  oonstmeting 
strips  of  smooth  sheet  pavement  altematinj;  with  a  well  oon- 
stnieted  stono  block  pavement.  For  example,  tlie  pavement 
might  he  built  out  of  stone  blocks  with  the  exception  of  four 
stripe  ten  inches  wide,  two  on  eacli  side  of  the  street,  car  traclca. 
Iheeo  strips,  ninning  ifngthiWse  of  the  street,  would  bo  laid  thp 
same  interval  apart  as  the  two  rails  of  the  car  tracks.  Tliov 
could  be  constnictcd  out  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in  smooth 
pavements,  asphalt,  cement  concrete  or  bitiuninons  macadam. 
It  appears  tliat  this  combination  might  produce  a  pavement 
which  would  he  espfvially  desirable  wherever  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable .Trade,  The  stone  blocks  would  furnish  the  desired 
foot  hold  for  the  horses,  while  the  strips  of  cement  concrete 
would  provide  a  smooth,  unobstructed  wheel  track  for  the  vehi- 
cles. 

Some  ditiicuity  might  be  experienced  in  joining  the  two  but 
it  is  thought  that  this  could  be  overcome  after  a  little  experi- 
mental ion. 

SIZE  OF  LOADS. 

Ever\-^vhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  overload  horses  used  for 
teaming  in  the  cities.  If  one  should  stand  on  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare of  any  of  the  large  cities  in  this  country, — an  hour 
would  not  pass  without  witnessing  the  most  brutal  treatment  of 
a  team  by  some  driver  who  had  overloaded  his  beasts  of  burden. 
That  horses  are  not  able  to  haul  the  loads  to  which  they  are 
attached,  is  not  a  result  of  the  pavement     It  is  well  known 
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tbat  no  matter  what  kind  of  pavement  is  constructed  men  will 

always  try  to  haul  the  maximum  load,  and  in  so  doing,  someone 

is  sure  to  overload. 

The  maximum  had  which  can  be  hauled  is  controlled  by  the 

weight  of  load  that  can  be  hauled  over  the  poorest  pavement 

between  the  market  and  the  place  of  delivery.     It  may  happen 

that  over  three  miles  of  the  pavement  a  team  can  haul  a  load 

of  4,000  pounds  while  over  one  mile  only  2,000  pounds  can  be 

pulled.     This  being  the  case,  the  size  of  the  load  must  be  limited 

to  2,000  pounds.     The  pavements  in  the  business  part  of  the 

city  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  force  of  traction  will  be 

everywhere  nearly  uniform. 

SYSTEM  IN  MAINTENANCE. 

In  the  larger  cities  a  permanent  system  of  cleaning  and  mainr 
tenance  is  imperative.  In  the  smaller  cities  with  only  a  few 
blocks  or  a  mile  or  two  of  pavements  this  is  not  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  work  in  these  instances  can  be  done  by  hiring  tem- 
porary labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  marshall  or 
chairman  of  the  street  committee.  However,  the  paved  street, 
no  matter  where  it  is,  must  be  kept  up,  if  one  expects  to  receive 
from  it  the  best  service.  As  the  mileage  of  pavements  increases, 
the  system  of  maintenance  must  also  be  extended.  In  some  of 
the  larger  cities  it  requires  almost  an  army  of  men,  constantly 
employed,  to  clean  and  repair  the  pavements.  This  work,  in 
some  cities,  is  let  out  on  contract  and  in  others  it  is  performed 
by  the  city.  Under  both  systems  there  is  more  or  less  corrup- 
tion but  experience  seems  to  favor  the  latter. 

The  cleaning,  repairing,  sprinkling  and  superintendence  of 
the  streets  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  street  committee 
or  board  of  public  works  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  street 
superintendent  or  street  commissioner.  The  paved  portion  of 
the  city  should  be  divided  up  into  districts,  each  of  which  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  a  street  overseer.  The  length  of  street 
included  in  a  district  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  pavement 
and  the  nature  of  the  traffic     It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
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overseer  to  keep  the  pavement  and  sidewalks  in  repair;  ke<*p  tho 
pavement,  gutters,  crosswalks  and  sidewalks  clean ;  regulate  the 
sprinkling;  remove  snow  aud  ice  when  necessary ;  and  care  for 
the  parked  areas  and  shade  trees,  Xeeessary  tools,  carts  and 
materials  for  repairing  should  Ije  furnished  by  tlie  city. 

The  overseer  wil]  not  only  be  responsible  to  the  street  cominis- 
Bioner  for  the  condition  of  the  streots  under  his  eharfjn  but  his 
work  will  also  be  under  the  constant  siirveilance  of  every  resident 
of  tlic  district  Any  neglect  of  the  street,  in  any  particular,  will 
usually  be  a  subject  for  complaint  by  the  citizens,  ^Vny  lack  of 
attention  or  iie^lig<>neo  should  be  reported  to  the  cominissionw 
and  if  the  street  is  not  bein^  cared  for  salisfaetorily  he  can 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  the  removal  of  the 
overseer  and  the  iL]>iM>intinent  of  a  new  niiin.  This  plan  will 
insure  efficient  services. 

After  a  few  years  many  of  tho  men  will  become  very  piw 
ficient  in  their  work  aud  vn\l  take  a  pride  in  the  cleaQline^^  o£ 
the  section  over  which  tJiey  may  have  ehnrj^.  The  mainten- 
ance districts  or  sections,  into  whieh  the  city  should  be  divided, 
should  each  incJude  from  throf  to  four  miles  of  marndiiiu  pave- 
ments. Gillespie  says,  "The  labor  of  one  man  will  keep  in  re- 
pair three  miles  of  well  made  and  well  drained  road  for  the 
first  two  years  after  its  fonuation;  aud  four  miles  for  tlie  ne:rt 
two  years."  lie  furtlier  says,  '\Supjx>sin£r  the  road  to  be  al- 
ready in  good  condition,  that  is,  in  proper  shape  and  free  from 
holes,  ruts,  mud  and  dust;  to  keep  it  so  requires  two  funda- 
mental operations: 

1.  Tho  continual  removal  of  tlie  daily  wear  of  tlie  materials, 
■whether  in  tho  sha])e  of  mud  or  dust. 

2.  The  employment  of  materials  to  replace  tliose  removed, 
Deterioration  always  takes  place  in  a  geometrical  ratio.     The 

better  flie  state  in  which  the  road  is  kept  the  less  are  the  in- 
juries to  it  and,  therefore,  the  less  tlie  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
this  excellent  condition,"     (Gillespie,  p.  205.) 

The  section  overseer  should  be  ajqiointed  by  the  police  com- 
missioners, or  some  otlier  semi  or  non-political  board,  upon  r«?- 
ommendation  of  the  street  commissioner  and  thev  should  serve 
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through  good  behavior.  They  should  be  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  street  commissioner,  giving  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  pavements,  gutters  and  side- 
walks. Every  man  employed  as  an  overseer  should  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  covering  the  duties  of  bis  position. 
The  street  superintendent  should  bring  the  overseers  together 
twice  a  month,  and  instruct  thorn  in  matters  pertaining  to  road 
constiiiction  and  maintenance. 

In  their  work,  the  overseers  should  be  supplied  with  hand 
dump  carts,  shovels,  hoes,  rakes,  brooms  and  such  other  utensils 
as  may  be  require<l  in  the  performance  of  their  work.  Wooden 
hoes  are  preferable  to  iron,  and  willow  brooms  are  preferable 
to  com. 

Crushed  rock  to  be  used  in  making  repairs  should  be  hauled 
onto  the  street  and  placed  in  convenient  bins  at  the  side  of  the 
street.  It  is  thought  that  neat  bins,  built  out  of  stone,  brick 
or  concrete,  holding  two  yards  of  crushed  stone,  and  having  cov- 
ers, would  be  preferable  to  loose  piles  of  stone  along  the  street 
Provision  sliould  be  made  for  such  bins  at  the  time  the  street  is 
paved. 

Four  overseers,  whose  districts  join  should  have  a  small  house 
in  coimiion,  in  which  tlieir  tools  can  be  kept. 

If  the  city  is  provided  with  waste  paper  boxes,  ash  cans  and 
garbage  boxee,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to  see  that 
these  arc  emptied  by  the  collectors  at  the  proper  time.  He 
should  have  authority  to  report  any  neglect  in  these  duties  to 
the  commissioner. 

In  the  above  it  has  not  been  the  intention  to  present  the  de- 
tails of  the  section  svstem  of  maintenance.  These  should  be 
worked  out  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  individual  city.  The  plan 
can  be  carried  out  witli  the  most  gratifying  success  in  any  town, 
village  or  city  in  which  the  public  affairs  are  administered  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  integrity. 
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to  a  quantitative  basis.^  Too  many  pavements  are  selected  to 
satisfy  some  person's  whim  or  fancy.  It  may  be  an  aldermaD, 
the  mayor  or  the  city  engineer, — ^but,  in  any  case,  we  should 
begin  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that  "fancies"  are  expensive  and 
seldom  practical 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  HIGHWAYS. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  I  have  stated  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  state,  county,  town,  city  and  village  should  each  have 
a  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  highways.  There  should  be 
a  state  department  of  highways,  to  which  should  be  entrusted 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  state  highways,  and  such 
commission  should  co-operate  with  the  counties  and  to\vns  in 
which  pavements  are  being  built. 

It  is  thought  that  the  counties  could  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  highways,  if  they  would  make  the  "County  Sur- 
veyor" also  ^'Superintendent  of  Highways  and  Bridges."  Pay 
him  a  salaiy  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars  and  re- 
quire him  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
pavements  and  bridges. 

Each  town  should  have  a  deputy  surveyor,  subordinate  to  the 
county  surveyor,  to  whom  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
highway  improvements  should  be  entrusted. 

It  is  time  that  the  methods  of  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance were  systematized  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  persons  especially  trained  for  this  work.  Today  the  high- 
ways, outside  of  the  large  cities,  have  practically  no  supervis- 
ion and  there  is  only  a  feeble  attempt  being  made  to  provide 
pennanent  improvements. 

THE  USE  OF  CONVICT  I^ABOR. 

The  use  of  convict  labor  in  the  construction  of  state,  coimty 
and  city  highways  commends  itself  very  strongly  to  any  one 
who  has  given  attention  to  this  subject.  The  able  bodied  pris- 
oners in  the  state  penitentary  and  in  the  county  and  city  jails 
should  be  emiployed  in  the  preparation  of  road  metals  or  in  the 
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construction  of  pavements.  The  employment  of  tliia  ftruij"  of 
men  for  several  yeara  ovight  to  resnll  in  the  construction  oi 
milefl  of  excellent  pavements  in  any  state  where  tUe  plan  is 
tried.  However,  until  provision  is  made  for  a  state  highway 
commission  to  which  is  eiitniated  the  improvement  of  the  hi^- 
ways  of  the  state,  this  labor  must  remain  employed  as  at  preeent 
Each  city  should  have  a  work  house,  equipped  with  a  rock 
crusher,  to  provide  employment  for  vagrants.  La  Croese 
ooimty,  at  present,  employs  the  convicts  in  her  jail  to  break 
Etone  for  nlac^adam.  This  practice  cnn  be  followed  to  advaa- 
tags  by  other  counties  in  the  state. 

PAYISO  THE  EXPENSE  Of  MAIKTENA.NOE, 

If  the  abutting  property  owners,  in  the  cities,  were  compelled 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the  pave- 
mente,  as  well  as  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  constniction.  it  is 
thought  that  there  would  be  less  ditEeiilty  in  securing  tlie  in- 
stallation of  more  pennanent  pavements.  Under  a  syataii, 
however,  whereby  the  property  owners  pay  the  initial  cost  of 
construction  and  the  city  tlie  co?t  of  cleaning  and  niaint/'naiice 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  compel  the  adoption  of  pavements 
which  can  be  constructed  clieoply  but  which  are  expensive  to 
maintain.  It  is  believed  that  more  attention  should  be  giveo 
to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  when  considering  the  suitability  of 
various  materials  for  paving.  The  question  of  maintenance 
will  never,  it  is  feared,  receive  the  consideration  due  it,  until 
the  method  of  assessing  benefits  inchides  the  estimated  cost  of 
maintenance. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  pavement  one  should  consider  the 
probable  condition  of  the  pavement  at  least  twenty  years  hence 
and  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  the  maintenance  during  that 
period.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  pavement  can  then  be  esti- 
mate*! by  adding  to  the  probable  cost  of  maintenance  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  construction.  In  computing  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  traffic  to  which 
the  street  will  he  subjected,  in  traffic  weight  per  square  yard, 
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and  consider    this  in  connection    with  the    probable  effect  of 
weatliering. 

Having  determined  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  base<l  on  climatic  conditions,  nature  of  pavement 
and  traffic-weight,  of  the  various  pavements,  the  choice  of  a  pave- 
ment becomes  a  matter  of  balancing  the  desirable  and  undesir- 
able features  against  the  difference  in  average  cost  per  year. 

RESUME. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  give  all  available 
information  concerning  the  pavements  thathave  been  constructed 
in  Wisconsin  cities.  The  cost  of  construction  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
easy  to  obtain.  Very  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  as- 
certaining the  manner  in  which  the  pavements  were  built,  as 
well  as  the  kinds  and  sources  of  the  materials  used  and  the  date 
of  construction.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
cleaning,  information  as  to  the  traffic  conditions  and  estimates 
of  the  influence  of  weathering  could  be  obtained  only  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

The  records  of  most  of  the  cities  show  only  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  cost  of  miscellaneous  street  improvements. 
In  very  few  cases  have  the  expenses  of  repairing,  cleaning  and 
sprinkling  been  separated  from  one  another.  Where  they  had 
been  kept  separate  very  few  cities  were  able  to  give  the  cost  of 
these  items  for  each  streets  In  order,  however,  to  know  fully 
the  value  of  the  different  pavements  these  items  should  be  care- 
fully recorded. 
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table  abowtng  atreetg  pvved   1ST 

Chippewa  river — ahella  from   jtT 

Chlorite — characterlstlca  oi    4S 

Cinder  pn tf men t—cona traction   of   88 

CIndera — use  of,  In  street  conatructlona   27,  28 

Clark  county — eourcea  of  road  tnetala    ISS 

aubBoll  cnndlllons   138 

topography  of    J38 

ClBBBlflcatlon  of  streets   13,  14 

Clay — for  rond  ImprovementB,  characteristics  of    28 

Talue   of    31,  32 

Importance  of.   In  gravel    31.  sj 

proJucts.  used  In  street  const  cue  I  Ions   28,  26 

ClnyH— usfd  In  mtiiuifactTirc  of  drain  Hie   29 

Portland   cement,    analyses  of    25 

ritrlfled  brick,  composition  ot   20 

aewer  pli«   3S 

Cleavage — definition   ot   « 

Clinton — dIsciisKlon  ot  street  Improvements  In  247 

Coal  tar — coutlons  In  selecting  26 

chemical   decomposli.on   ot    12 

co-efllelent  of  eipanslon  of   5 

how  obtained   29 

Cobble  slnnB  pavement — eonstructlon  ot   gS 

use  ot.   In   Milwaukee   212 

Co-efllclent  of  wear  {see  under  llmeatone.  granite,  quartrlte,  rbyollte, 
flint). 

Columbia  county — Boiircea  ot  road  metal! 140 

snbRoll  cnndltloEs   140 

topography  of  140 
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Columbus — discussion  of  street  Improvements  In 143 

Composition— chemical,  of  asphalt  17 

Conclusion    804-313 

Concrete — for  foundation    63-66 

foundation,  cautions  to  be  observed  in  constructing 64 

cement  used  in   64 

compared  with  broken  stone  . .- 62 

specifications    for    64,  65,  06 

Conduits — when  and  how  used   117 

Conglomerate — characteristics   of    60 

Connelly.  P.  H. — referred  to   242 

Convict  labor,  use  of   811, 812 

Corduroy  roads — referred  to    56 

Cornstalk — use  of,  on  highways 57 

Covers — iron  used  for 34 

Coming,  E.  E. — quoted 142 

County  highways — discussion  of   311 

Crawford  county — sources  of  road  metals   143, 144 

subsoil    conditions    143, 144 

topofirraphy  of   143, 144 

Creosote  for  wooden  blocks 56 

Creosoting  wooden  blocks   94 

Crosswalks — brh  k.  construction  of.  In  Kenosha 180 

crown   of    112, 113 

limestone,   construction   of    165 

materials  used  in  construction  of 112, 113 

in  Milwaukee  210 

methods  of  construction   112, 113 

width  of   113 

Crown — discussion    of    105 

of   crosswalks    112,  118 

Crushing  strength — of  vitrified  brick,  determination  of 21,  22 

table  of,  for  Wlsconssln  limestone,  granite  and  rhyolite 54 

Culverts — Iron  used   for    83 

method   of  construction    119 

Curb  and  gutter — combined  cement,  cost  of.  In  Waukesha 278 

in   Racine   242 

method  of  construction  in  Sheboygan   262 

specifications  for  construction  of,  in  Madison   103 

in  Waukesha    102 

use  of,  in  Appleton    227,  228 

use  of,  in   Mllwauikee    213 

method   of  construction    99, 100 

in  Madison 103 

in  Waukesha    102 

Curbing — granite  used  for   98 

in  Ashland   126 

in  West  Superior   158 

kind  to  construct   96,  97 

kinds  of  stone  used  for 98 

kinds,  used  in  West  Superior 168 

kind,  used  with  asphalt  pavement   117, 118 

brick  pavement   118 

macadam  pavement    118 

stone  block  pavement    118 

limestone,  methods  of  laying,  in  Edgerton  248 

Beaver  Dam,  used  in  Portage 142 

Bedford,  used  in  Ashland    126 
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144. 145 


coal  tar   13 

granite  bloclc  pavemeata 12 

RiacHdam  paTementa   i:; 

1 — dlaeuBBlDD  of  street  ImproTementa  In  S63 

f — diBciissInn  of  street  Improve  men  ta  In   130.  131 

[     — of          m     ta.  agenti  of.  resume  of 13 

—                 t  road  metals   ISO.  151 

150.  151 

150.  151 


inn  rountj— Bourcea  of  road  metals    158.  159 

BubBOli  conditions    IBS.  159 

topograpbji  of    1S8,  ISB 
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Durand — discussion  of  street  improyements  In  132 

Duyal  Abrading  machine — description  of   291,  292 

Eau  Claire,  city  of — discussion  of  street  improyements  in ^  160-163 

table  showing  streets  paved   161 

Eau  Claire  county — sources  of  road  metals  159, 160 

subsoil  conditions   159, 160 

topography  of   159, 160 

Eklgerton — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in   247,  248 

European  cities — wooden  blocks,  where  obtained  57 

Feldspar — characteristics   of    44,  45 

Fennimore — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in   173 

Field  stone  (see  glacial  boulders). 

Fissile  planes — in  pavements,  danger  from   7 

Flagstone — use  of,  for  sidewalks  107-111 

Flint — how  used  for  macadam  pavements 267 

Sparta,  cementation  value  of 294 

co-efflclent  of  wear  of 294 

wearing  quality  of   294 

Florence  county — sources  of  road  metals 163, 164 

subsoil  conditions   163. 164 

topography  of    163, 164 

Flush  tanks — referred  to   120 

Follette,  J.  W. — referred  to  208 

Fond  du  Lac,  city  of — brlci^  pavement,  method  of  construction 166-168 

discussion  of  street  Improvements  In 165-169 

table  showing  streets  paved  166 

county — sources  of  road  metals 164, 165 

subsoil  conditions 164, 165 

topography  of    164, 165 

Foot  path  (see  Sidewalks) 

Forest  county — sources  of  road  metals  164 

subsoil  conditions   164 

topography  of    164 

Forward,  F.  L. — referred  to 230 

Foundations — brick  for   63 

broken  stone  compared  with  concrete 62,  03 

concrete    63-66 

cautions  to  be  observed  In  constructing 66 

cements  used  for   64 

compared  with  broken  stone   62 

size  of  stone  used  for   64 

specifications    for    64,  65,  66 

gravel   for    60,  61 

miscellaneous  materials  used  for   66 

resume  of  materials  suitable  for 66 

sand  used  for   60.  61 

stone  block  used  for 63 

thickness  of  310 

wood  used  for 61.  62 

Fountain  city — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in 132 

Friction — Internal  w^ear  of  pavements  by 10 

Ft.  Atkinson — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in  183 

Gardner,  D.  B. — referred  to 174 

Ga«  pipes — when  laid 117 

Gates  county — sources  of  road  metals 171, 172 

subsoil  conditions  171, 172 

topography  of  171, 172 

21 
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Galesburg — vltrlQed  brltli.  use  of,  In  Marinette  . 

Gllleaple — quoleil     

Glacial  boulders — cost  of.  la  Merrill 

In  the  Tlclnlly  of  Medford  


use  of.  for  macadam.  In  Antigo 196 

In    PlTmuuth    340 

In  Greater  Grand  Rojilda   2B» 

In  Bheboygan   2(12 

m  MeiTllI    200 

la  New  London    2.10 

In  Oconto   334 

In  Manhfleld  200 

In  MenomoDle   1S> 

In  Waupaca   2T» 

In  WauBBu   2fH,  '^tofi 

T«rl*tiea    ot    r2i 

Gtadal  Brarcl   Isee  gravel) 

OUsB  blocks — DiBnufacture  ot.  In  WlecoDsIn   30.  81.  88 

qualltteg  ot 30 

where  nsed   SO 

nwi  of.  Id  street  constroction 30 

Glenwood — dlscusBloa  of  street  ImproTementa  In   2!i3 

QnelBB — chornct eristics  ot   61 

Grade— ot  street,  how  determlnad 310 

establish  men  I  ot    68.  SO 

Gradient— diacuselon  ot 104,  106 

Grading  o(  vicrlfled  briek   20,  SI 

Oranlte  and  llmestune.  for  macadam  paTements,  compared    149,160 

block— durabl  Illy  of  90 

pavements,  chemical  decomposition  of IS 

dlscussioD  ot  durablitt;  of,  Id  Mllvautee   21S-218 

when   to  be  constrncted    304.  305 

chnracterlsllca  of    47 

CrUBhlEB  strenRlb  of,  table  ot 64 

for  curbing,  In  Ashland 126 

macadam  <8cc  macadam  paTemeDte,  granite) 

MoDtello  Granite  Co..  cementation  value  of  296,  29T 

co-efflclcat  of  wear  of  2»4 

wearing  ijualltr  ot   294 

line  of.  for  macadam.  In  Portage 1*2 

near  New  London,  qualify  ot 330 

sand,   manufacture  of.  trom   35 

Bheboygan  Lime  Works,  cementation  Talus  of 296 

co-eflicleut  of  wear  of   295 


mite — used  tor  c 


Waupaca  Crushed  Granite  &  Stone  Co.,  cementBtlon  valae  ol 

wearing  quality  of  

co-efflclent  ot  wear  of  

Dolltblc  pave 
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Grant  coonty — sources  of  road  metals 172 

subsoil  conditions 172 

topography  of   172 

Orayel— composition  of  81, 90 

cost  of,  Platteville  174 

for   foundation    60,  81 

glacial,  characteristics  of 31,  32 

importance  of  clay  in  31,  32 

Icind  of   81 

Marathon  county,  characteristics  of 32 

origin  of 81 

payements,  constructed  out  of 89,  90 

residual,  in  Wisconsin,  composition  of  32 

stream  and  lake,  characteristics  of 31 

streets,  cost  of,  in  Black  River  Falls 181 

in   Manitowoc    202 

in  Port  Washington 231 

in  lllpon   109 

in  Two  Rivers 208 

in  Washburn   129 

In   Albany    176 

in  Algoma    190 

in  Appleton    226,  227 

in  Athens 204 

in  Cassvllle   172 

in   Clinton    247 

in  Delavan  268 

in  Eau  Claire 162, 163 

in  Jefferson    184 

in  Manitowoc 201,  202 

in  MayvlUe    153, 154 

in  Medf ord 268 

in  Oconto 224 

in  Oconomowoc    276 

in  Oshkosh 287 

in   Peshtlgo    209 

in  Port  Washington    231 

in  RIpon 169 

in  Two  Rivers 203 

in  Washburn    129 

in  ^\^lItewater 209 

Gravel — Wlsconaln,  distribution  of 32,  33 

Greater  Grand  Rapids — discussion  of  street  improvements  in 289 

Green  Bay — discussion  of  street  improvements  In 131 

Green  county — sources  of  road  metals  174, 176 

subsoil  conditions 174, 175 

topography  of  174, 175 

Green  Lake  county — sources  of  road  metals 176, 177 

subsoil  conditions 176,  177 

topography  of   176,  177 

Green  Lake  Granite  Co. — rhyolite,  cementation  value  of 295 

wearing  quality  of  295 

Greenstone — characteristics  of 47,  48 

(see  granite) 

Greenwood — discussion  of  street  pavements  in 139 

Grouting — use  of,  in  stone  block  pavements 92 

Growing  organisms — effect  of,  on  pavements  10, 11, 12 

Guard  rails — Iron  used  for   34 
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Gumbo — clBT  utwd  for.  comiMHltloD  o(  33 

methoil  of  manufaclure  33 

Talu«  of.  fur  pavement  c(im]iaTed  witli  atuce   38 

wtierp  oblalD«(l  luid  dmo SS 

Gnlter  {me  curb) 

Gutters — r:uaatrucllon  of,  In  Fond  da  Lac 108,  IM 

caQBl ruction  of,  In  middle  of  road  waj 110 

llmealone.  lu  Clinton    24T 

malerlalx  used  Id  eonaCmctlon  of,  la  Edgerton 2*6 

In   JnnesvlUe    24» 

method  of  tonatmctlon    MI-KH 

In  Albany   ITS 

In  Antlgo IW 

In  BarBboo asS 

In  Belolt a*6 

In  Bloomlnglon    ITS 

In  N.  Hllwsuke* 21B 

In  t'ort    WoiblDEIon    283 

in  SteTcoa  FolDt za3 

In  West  Salem 1B4 

■lie  of.  bow  d<!ter[ulaed  810 

wldtb  and  depth  of  101 

wldtb  of,  la  MadlaoQ    , 140 

wltb  aspbalt  pawmeot,  cbaincter  of TO 

Hall,    W.  li.— referred   to    524 

HfttnllCoD  llm«  rock— referred  to  2« 

Hamilton-^tar  macadam  {bltnmlnoaa)  paTemeota  Id 85 

Hay — use  of,  on  blgiiwoj-j    57 

Hardness— of  vitrified  brick,  determination  of 21,  22 

Harrison.  R  <i.— referred  Co    159 

Hematite— chHrnclerlatles  of    46,  47 

Highways — claasllicatlon   of    1 

definition  of 1 

materials  used  In  Improving 14.  57 

public    1 

private 

state  and  county,  dlacusBlon  of 311 

use  of  logs  for  ImproTlng 5<J 

of  planks  for  Improving H 

wldtb  of.  In   WiHcOQBin    3 

Hitching  posts  —Iron  need  for   34 

Horllck  I.ltne  &  Ktune  Co. — limestone,  cemetitatloD  value  ot 2M 

wearing  quality   of   2W 

Horses'  hoofs — abrnslon  of  pavements  by   H 

Horses— relation  lo  ciltTerent  kinds  ot  pavement    299-302 

Hudson— discussion  ot  street  Improvements  lu   2^S 

Hurley — dlseoBslon  of  street  Improvements  In    ISO 

Igneous  rocks — cboracterlBtlcs  ot    4T-49 

effect  of  atructorea  on  value  ot 4» 

IUIdoIb  and  Wisconsin  Stone  Co.— referred  lo   177 

rhyollle,  neariiig  and  cementation  value  ot   2W 
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Iowa  county — sources  of  road  metals  177, 178 

subsoil  conditions   177, 178 

topography  of   177, 178 

Iron — use  of,  for  aprons 88 

for  covers    84 

for  guard  rails   84 

for  hltcliing  posts    84 

for  pipes     88 

for  sewers    84 

for  culyerts    88 

for  miscellaneous  purposes 83,  84 

Jackson  county — sources  of  road  metals 180, 181 

subsoil  conditions 180, 181 

topography  of   180, 181 

J anesYille— discussion  of  street  improvements  in 248-252 

table  showing  streets  paved 250,  251 

Jefferson,  city  of — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in 184 

Jefferson,  county — sources  of  road  metals   182, 188 

subsoil  conditions 182, 188 

topography  of   182, 188 

Joints — in  pavements,  necessity  for  filling  7 

Johnson,  A.  N. — referred  to 298 

Johnson,  J.  B. — referred  to 298 

Juneau  county — sources  of  road  metal   185 

subsoil  conditions   185 

topography  of   185 

Kaukauna — discussion  of  street  improvements  in  228,  220 

Kellar,  C.  H. — referred  to   258 

Kenosha — city  of,  discussion  of  street  pavements  In 186-189 

table  showing  streets  paved - 188 

county — sources  of  road  metals 188 

subsoil  conditions   186 

topography  of   186 

Kewaunee  county — sources  of  road  metals 189, 190 

Kewaunee  county — subsoil  conditions 189, 190 

topography  of   189, 190 

Kllboum — discussion  of  street  improvements  in 256 

Kirk,  David — referred  to 186 

Kyanizing   wooden    blocks    94 

La  Crosse,  city  of — discussion  of  street  improvements  in   191-194 

table  showing  streets  paved 198 

county — sources  of  road  metals 190, 191 

subsoil  conditions   190, 191 

topography  of   190, 191 

limestone,  cementation  value  of 294 

wearing  quality  of 294 

La  Fayette  county — sources  of  road  metals 194, 195 

subsoil  conditions   194, 195 

topography  of 194, 195 

Lake  Geneva — discussion  of  street  improvements  in 268,  269 

Lake — sand  from    85 

Lamp  holes — referred  to  120 

Langlade  county — sources  of  road  metals 195 

subsoil  conditions   195 

Leyse,  A.  D. — referred  to   208 

Limestone  and  granite — for  macadam  pavements,  compared 15, 189 

Limestone — Appleton,  cementation  value  of 295 

co-efflcient  of  wear  of  295 

wearing  quality  of  295 
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Llmeetooe— Beaysr  Do.ia,  UB*  of.  for  curbing  In  Portage 1*S 

block — durability  of  90 

Limestone — l£orllck  Lime  ft  Staoe  Co. — co-oDcleni  ct  wear  of 3M 

weartag  qusllty  of  SM 

La  CrosBrj.  co-EfflclBut  of  wear  of 284 

wearing  quality  of  234 

macadam  (see  mscadam  pavemeata.  Itmpstane) 

Marblehcad  Llmeatone  ft  SCons  Co. — co-elBcleDC  of  wear  o( 2M 

cementation  yalae  of   S« 

wearing  quality  of   295 

Menomonle  I'allB—LannoQ  Stone  Co— cementaUoD  value  ot 295 

wearing  quality  of  295 

block  pavementa— constmctloQ  of,  Id  VIroqua 2IM 

coat  o(  ciiDatructlOD  la  Feanlmore ITS 

diBCQTOlon  ot  darabilltj  ot,  In  Milwaukee   21«,  217 

metbod  of  const  ruction.  In  Fennlmore ITS 

nse  ot  In   Mllwankec    312 

croalied.  coat  of.  In  Plattevllle   It4 

cmablng  Btrengttl  ot.  table  of H 

curb,  construellon  of,   In  Greater  Grand  Raplde   289 

In   Ncenab    Ml 

Duct  creek,  use  ot.  for  macadam  In  Green  Bay 131 

Btchwood  Cruahed  Stone  Co.— cementation  Taloe  of 2M 

co-efUclent  Of  wear 294 

wearing  quality  of 2»4 

Sheboygan  Lime  Works,  cementation  Talne  of   294 

co-effldent  of  wear  of   2»t 

Limestone — Sbeboygiin  LIrae  Woiks,  wearing  quality  oC  294 

use  of,  (or  curb   99 

for  macadam  pavements  (see  macadam  pavemeDtB,  limestone) 

OBed  Id  Portland  cement  manufacture,  analyses  of 26 

LImonlte — cbaracterlatlcB  of 4T 

Lincoln  county— sources  ot  road  metals IflT,  19H 

HubBolI   conditions   19T.  198 

topograpliy  ot   197.  198 

LlTermore,  L.   D.— referred  to   153 

Load— slic  of.  bauled  over  different  pavements    306.  307 

LodI — <ilscusslon  of  street  ImprovementB  In    256 

Logs — use  of,   top  Imppovlog  highways   M 

Macadam — abrasion  ot   g 

factors  effecting  durability  of 122 

glacial  boulders  used  for 123 

pavements — chemical  decomposition  of   12 

cotiBtructlon  of.  In  Oshkosh   281 

crown  ot,  In  Stevens  Point 237 

'■dry  bone"  used  for.  In  Mineral  Point   17^ 

flint,  how   used    for    gfl7 

Macadam  pavements — granite,  cost  of  construction  In  Antlgo ig^ 

In  mack  niver  Falls  18i 

In  Greater  Grand  Baplds Igl 

la  Marshtleld   290 

In   Stevens  Point ^37 

In  Waupaca    2T7 

In  New   RlcbmoQd    2^g  2^ 

In  Plymouth    259'  200 

coat  ot  repair  In  New  London  229,  230 


Ifuadam  paTcments— granite,  In  AntlKo  190 

In  Bl«ck  River  Fall*  J81 

In  BrandoQ     165 

In  Greater  Grand  Hapldl  289 

In  Hurle; 180 

In  La  Crosae 194 

In  UenomoDle    IDS 

In    Merrill     188 

In  New   London    229 

in    Oconto    224 

In  PlymoDth itSB 

In  Portage    142 

In  Bhebojgan  282 

In  Bterena  Point 3S6 

In  Wanpaca   212 

in  Waaun    204 

Bketbod  of  construction  In  Antlgo 196 

In  Greater  Grand  Oaplda 28B 

In  Li  Croise   194 

In  llanbaeld 290 

in  Merrill   , , ,  200 

In  Oconto    2!!4 

In  BteTens  Point    2ST 

In  SbetMrsan 202 

In  Waupaca 2T8 

kind  of  curb  bdiI  guiier  need  with   118 

kinds  o(  stone  suitable  for  M 

llmeitone  and  granite  used  for,  compared  146, 150 

limestone.   In  Appleton   227 

in  Arcadia    284 

In  Besier  Dam 158 

in  Delolt   244-^47 

In  Itrandnn    IO5 

In  Columbus     148 

In  Edgerton      j(47 

In  Fond   du   Lac    Ijg 

In  Ft.    Atkinson    IgS 

In  Green  Bay    igi 

in  JaneHTlile      24S-252 

In  Kaukauna 228 

in  Kenoeha    189 

10  La  Crosse  191 

in  Neenah    281 

In  N.   Uliwaukee    jlj 

In  Oshkosb 26ft,  28T 

In   Plattevllle 174 

In  Racine     242 

In  Sejmour    2S0 

In  Sbeborgan  Falls   262 

In  Sparta 222 

In  Sturgeon   Bar    185 

In  VlroquB   266 

In    Wanpaca    154 

In  Waukesha     278 

In  Wauwatoaa  220 

In  Whitewater     , ^eo 

eonatrnctlon  of,  In  Bhawano   2B9 

In  Sbebo7gaD  Falls   3» 
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UlDeral  Polnl — dlHciigBloii  o(  street  Improyemonta  In 1 

Minerals— common  rock  formloB.  deBcrlptloDS  o( 

methodg  of  determining    

phjalcal   properties  of    

MlsHlsalpiil  river — sbells  (rom   

Moh'B  aeale  of  h a rdn ess— referred  W   

MondoTl — dlBcuBHlon  of  Btreet  ImproTemeats  In    

Monroe,  city  of — dlBcuBBlon  of  street  Improvements  In 1 

connty — sources  of   road  metals    

BUbaoU  condUloOB  of   

topography  of    

Montello  Granite  Co. — graDlte.  cementation  voloe  of   

HcarlQE  quality  of  

Montfort — diaeuaalon  of  street  Improyements  la    

Mount.  B.   W.^referred  to    3UU 

Mniray,  K.  T.  J.— quoted   23T 

National   Brlckmukors  Association — speclficBtlons  adopted  by.  tor  Tlt- 

Nstural  cock  aspliall— effect  of  calcium  carbonate  on  Ufa  of 12 

pavement— compared  with  asphalt  pavement    71.  72 

method  of  conatractlng   71,  72 

BpeclHcBtlons    for    71.  72 

where  obtained    ~2 

Neenah— diBcuBslon  of  street  ImprovemeBts  in 280.  2S1 

NelllBvUly— discussion  of  street  Improvements  In    138.  139 

New  London — lilacussion  of  street  improvements  In    329.  230 

New  Illchmond— discussion  of  street  ImprovpmentB  la   2B,'i.  254 

New  York  Tranatcr  Co.— foreman  of,  quoted   209.  300 

'"Klgger  heads"  <see  glacial  bouldersl. 

North  Milwaukee — dlai'ussk.n  of  street  ImproTemeDtB  In    218.  220 

OcoEomowoe— dlacuBslon  oC  street  Improvements  In    276 

Ocoato,  clly  of— diseiiaslon  of  street  Improvements  In  224 

county — sources  uf  road  metals   233 


topiife-raphy  of    . . , 
e  of,   In  pnvenicntB 


Oneldn  county — sources  of  road   metals    225 

BUbsoll   conditions    225 

topography  of    225 

OBhkosh— discussion   of  street   Improvements  In    281-281 

table  showing  slreets  paved   282-285 

Outagami"  county- sources  of  road   metals    225.  226 

BUbsoll     conditions     225,  228 

topoerspliy  of  225,  220 
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Ozaukee  county — sources  of  road  metals 280,  281 

subsoil    conditions    280, 231 

topography  of   230, 231 

Page  Impact  Machine,  description  of 293 

Page,  L.  W. — referred  to   298 

Park  areas — discussion  of   106 

effects  of,  on  valuation  of  property  8 

position  of   1 

width  of 2 

Passengers — relation  to  pavements 802 

Pavements — abrasion  of,  by  horses'  hoofs 9 

by  running  water 7,  8 

by  sleigh  runners   9 

by  wagon   wheels    9 

by  wind    10 

agents  of  destruction  of,  resume  of 18 

asphalt  (see  asphalt  pavements), 
asphalt  block  (see  asphalt  block). 

aaphalt,  methods  of  construction   67-70 

bituminous  macadam  (see  bituminous  macadam). 

brick  (see  vitrified  brick). 

cedar  block  (see  wooden  block  and  cedar  block). 

cost  of  cleaning.  In  Milwaukee   218 

of  maintenance,  in  Milwaukee,  table  of  218 

crown  of,  how  determined   810 

cushion  of,  nature  of 67 

danger  from  fissile  planes 7 

destruction  of,  agents  of   8,  4 

effect  of  freezing  of  waters  on   6,  7 

of  growing  organisms  on   10, 11, 12 

of  materials  used,  on  permanence  of 16 

of  rain  storms  on,  how  to  reduce 8 

of  temperature  changes  on    4,  6,  6,  7 

foundations  for,  kinds  of   * 60-66 

glass  block  (see  glass  blocks). 

granite  macadam  (see  macadam  pavements). 

gravel  (see  gravel). 

ideal,  characteristics  of   8 

Impact  of  rain  drops  on  7 

Influence  of  atmospheric  conditions  on  selection  of 18 

iron  used  In 88,  84 

In  Wisconsin  cities  (Chapter  V)    121-290 

Joints  In,  necessity  for  UllIng 7 

kind  of  materials  used  for 16 

kind  to  be  constructed 804,  805 

limestone  macadam,  coart  of  construction  (see  macadam) 148 

plan  of  maintenance  In  Janesville 249 

in  Durand 182 

in  Fond  du  Lac   169 

In  Marinette 209 

in  Neenah 281 

in  Oshkosh     287 

In  Sheboygan 262 

mechanical  abrasion  of  7-10 

method  of  paying  for,  in  Jefferson 184 

methods  of  construction   68-118 

Milwaukee,  mileage  of 211 

natural  rock  asphalt  (see  natural  rock  asphalt). 


ftlOSWAT   CO^STBVOTIOX   IN   WlSCOySIX. 


Pnyemenla — oil   used   Id    34 

ppeparudon  ot  road  bod  for 68.  [iS 

quRrtxlte  macadam  (aee  macadam  pavFrnenta). 

relation  to  thp  aee  of  usctulDeai  of  borasi  and  vehlclea zaO-Soa 

tu  pBiaengera ao'i 

to  resldenta SOa,  303 

ecorla  blocks  (see  acorla  blockJi). 

BSellB  used  for BT 

■lae  blockE  (see  Blag  blocks). 

BDbErade  tor.  bow  prepared    58,  BO 

■uperstracture  of.  conatrurtlon  ot   U7-113 

materials  iiacd  Id  construction  of   OT 

■nrface  (Bee  superstructure). 

tar  macadam  (see  bltnmlaoua  macadam). 

lelford  (eee  telford  paremeiit], 

UDeqoal  wearing  of,  csugea  ot  8 

use  ot  cement  In  conatracUon  of   24 

wear  at.  by  Internal  friction    10 

widlb  of 2 

on  bufllneaa    streeta    105.  100 

on    residence    atreeta    lOfl 

WlamnHln.  Introduellon  to,  diacaaalon  of 131-1S4 

wooden  block  laee  wooden  block). 

Paring  blocks — manufacture  ot,  trom  slag  38 

brick— CO -efflclcDt  of  expBDston  of 5 

Pepin  counly — Bourccfl   o(   road   metals    233 

topography  ot 233 

Feahtlgo — dlBcusalon  of  Btreet  ImproTemeatB  In 209. 310 

Peters,  O.  C. — referred  to   278 

Peterson.  Sewell — referred  to   138 

Phillips — illsciiBsioD  of  street  Improvements  Id    238 

PhyalcBl   proiwrtles   .)f  asphalt    1",  18 

Pierce  coimty — si>urcos  of  rond  metals   23:1.  2:ti 

BUbsoll  condlelnns   233,  234 

topography  of    233,  2:H 

Pine — long  leaved  j-ellow.  uae  of,  tor  psTlng   '." 

Pipes — Iron,  iise  Iti  street  constructions a:i 


Planks — use  of,  tor  Improving  bighwajs   oB 

Plaltfvllle— diacusslou    ut   street   Improvements   In    174 

Plymouth — discussion  of  street  Improvements  In   250,  HfiO 

Poetach.  (.■has.  J.— referred  to   212 

quoted    213-219 

Polk  county— sources  ot  road  metals   234,  335 

subsoil  conditions   234,  235 

t'^pogrnphy  of    234.  235 

Porosity — ot  vltrUled  brick,  delernilnotlon  of 21,  22 

Portage  county^ — sources  ot  road  metals   235 

Bubsoll    conditions     235 

topographr  of   235 

Portage — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in    14l>-14.<t 

table  sbonlng  streets  Improved    141 

Port  Wssblngton— discussion  of  street  Improvements  In   231 

table  showing  streets  paved   232 

Powell,    Frank— guoted    191, 192 

Prairie  du  Chlen — discussion  of  street  improvements  In 144 
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Price  county — sources  of  road  metals 288 

subsoil  conditions   238 

topography  of   288 

Princeton — discussion  of  street  improTements  in 177 

Public  works — department  of,  necessity  for 162 

Pyrite — characteristics  of *7 

Pyroxene — characteristics    of    46 

Quartz — characteristics    of     43,  52 

method  of  distinguishing  from  calcite   48 

Quartzlte  block — durability   of    90 

Quartzlte — macadam  (see  macadam  pavements,  quartzlte). 

in  Wisconsin,  value  of   53 

Rice  Lake— cementation  value  of   295 

co-efficient  of  wear  of  295 

suitability  of,  for  macadam   128 

wearing  quality  of 295 

sand  manufactured  from    85 

Wisconsin  Granite  Co.— co-efficient  of  wear  of 294 

Racine,  city  of — discussion  of  street  improvements  in 239,  242 

table  showing  streets  paved    240, 241 

pavements — mileage  of    239 

county — sources  of  road  metals   238, 239 

subsoil   conditions    238, 239 

topography  of   238,  239 

Railroads — oil  used  by    34 

Rainstorms — how  to  reduce  the  effect  of,  on  pavements 8 

Randall,  Geo.  H. — referred  to   286 

Rattler — use  of,  in  testing  brick   21,  23 

Reedsburg — discussion  of  street  improvements  in    266 

table  showing  streets  paved    266, 257 

Residents — relation  to  pavements 802,  303 

Rhyolite   blocks — durability  of    90 

crushing  strength  of,  table  of  54 

Green  Lake  Granite  Co. — cementation  value  of 295 

co-efficient  of  wear  of 296 

wearing  quality  of 295 

Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Stone  Co.,  Berlin,  cementation  value  of . . . .  295 

co-efflclent  of  wear  of   295 

wearing   quality   of    295 

sand   manufactured  from    36 

use  of,  for  curb   98 

Rice  Lake — quartzlte,  as  a  road  metal   128 

cementation  value  of 295 

wearing  quality  of  295 

street  Improvements  In   128 

Richland  Center — discussion  of  street  improvements  in 243 

Richland  county — sources  of  road  metals   242,  243 

subsoil   conditions    242, 243 

topography  of   242,  243 

RIchwood  Crushed  Stone  Co. — limestone,  cenemtation  value  of 294 

wearing   quality   of    294 

Ripon — discussion  of  street  improvements  In 169-171 

table  showing  streets  paved   170 

Road  metals  (see  under  each  county ;  also  under  ritrlfled  brick,  lime- 
stone, granite  block,   cedar  block,  glass,   slag,  macadam  pave- 
ments, and  asphalt). 
Roadway  (see  highway). 

Bock  river — shells  from   37 
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lUieka — claaalflcatloD   of    . 


^ 40 

a  ocenrrtog  In,  de«;rlplloB«  of  41-tT 

Bock  countr— source!  o(  ronfl  metaJs   248,-34* 

eabKill  conditions **^'  *** 

topogrnphy    o(    "'•"*! 

aucka — lietprnilnstlon  of  hatdneag  of ** 

'«"«"■» ■ ""mS 

method  of  formaUon   « 

mkroacoplcal  eiBmlnatlon  of  ^* 

mincrnloglcsl  composition  of   " 

quiilttlea   of    " 

sfdlmentBrj.   kinds  of    ™ 

WlBeonsln.  ebemlcal  analfsea  of   ^^ 

Holler— street.   »*lght  of,  uaed   In  Belolt    ■■*■ 

In  WaupiKa  »" 

Ssnil— composltlou   of   n 

dlfltrlbutlon  of.  In  WlBconalo  *■ 

Tr   foundations    «>•" 

Ela=W     " 

gralna.   shape   o(    35  gd 

Dift oil fac lured  trom  granite   ^ 

from   qaartslle    ~z 

from   rbjollte    JJ 

orlglD  of  

price  of.  In  Wtsconain   


SS.ST 


257.  ijl 


Sandstone— Be rei.  used  for  curbing.  In  Marinette 

cbajacterlatltB  ot    

Kllboiim  City,  use  of,  tor  curbing.  Id  Portage 

Potsdam    

St.   Peters   

uaed  for  curbing   ■ 

In   West   Superior    

la  Wisconsin   

Sauk  Clly— iJlacuBHlon  ot  alreet  ImproTcmenta  In 

Sauk  county— Bourcea  of  road  metalB   

BubsQll    coadltlons    

topograpby   of   

Sawyer  county— snurcea  ot  road  mctalB 

HUbBoll   TOudttlona 

topogrspby  ot   *o. .  .^- 

Saw  dual— UBC  of.  on  hlghwaya ^ 

Sch  lata— character!  at  lis   of      ^ 

ScblelBlnKervllJi'— Ulscusalon  of  atreet  Improvements  In   2n 

Scoria  blocks- paTctocula  constructed  out  of o«   „  !r 

Sewer  plpi— vitrified,  characterlstlcB  of    as.  3».  v 

compoaltloQ  of  clays  used  In    ^■ 

dealroble  rjuallties  of   *- 

Impervious   nature    ot    39,  «C 

posalbllltj  ot  manufacturing  in  Wlaconaln    •' 


Sewera-house.   provlalons   tor  laying    1] 

iron,  used  for    

Btorm    water,    lilacuaaion  ot    115. 11 

Seymour — discussion  of  street 
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Shale — characteristicff  of    «^^ 

streets  improved  with,  in  E^au  Claire 1^2, 163 

In  Hadson    ^53 

in  Merrlllan •  •  182 

in  Prairie  du  Chien  144 

Sbaylngs — use  of,  on  highways  57 

Shawano,  city  of — discnsslon  of  street  Improyements  in 259 

county — sources  of  road  metals , 258,  259 

subsoil  conditions   258,  259 

topography  of   258,259 

Sheboygan,  city  of — discussion  of  street  Improvements  in 260,  262 

county — sources  of  road  metals  259 

subsoil  conditions   259 

topography  of   259 

Sheboygan  Falls — discussion  of  street  improvements  in   262 

Sheboygan  Lime  Works — granite,  cementation  value  of 295 

wearing  quality  of   295 

limestone,  cementation  value  of    294 

wearing  quality  of 294 

Sheboygan — table  showing  streets  paved  261 

Shells — clam,  use  of,  for  paving  In  Prairie  du  Chien 144 

In  Wisconsin    37 

where  obtained    37 

Shields,  Wm. — referred  to    300 

Sidewalks — bituminous  concrete 107 

brick    107-111 

cement  concrete    107, 109,  111 

color  of  materials  used  in  construction  of Ill,  112 

flag  stone   107-111. 

materials  used  in  construction  of  106, 107 

in  Belolt     247 

in  Milwaukee 218,  219 

In  N.  Milwaukee 219 

in  Racine    242 

plank,  cost  of,  in  Milwaukee 213 

position  of   1 

Slag  blocks — pavements  constructed  out  of   88 

Slag — composition  of 37 

method  of  using  38 

pavement— cost  of,  in  Ashland 126 

paving  blocks  manufactured  from 38 

where  obtained    37 

Slate  and  greenstone — use  of  for  macadam  pavements  in  Hurley 180 

(See  also  granite) 

Sleigh  runners,  abrasion  of  pavements  by 9 

S.  Milwaukee — discussion  of  street  Improvements  In 220 

Sparta — discusision  of  street  improvements  In 222 

flint,  cementation  value  of 294 

wearing  quality  of 294 

table  showing  streets  paved 221 

Specific  gravity — of  vitrified  brick,  determination  of 21,  22 

Sprinkling — cost  of,  in  Milwaukee   213 

Stanchfleld,  G.  H. — referred  to  155 

State  highways — discussion  of 31X 

St.  Croix  county — sources  of  road  metals 252,  253 

subsoil    conditions    252, 253 

topography  of   252,  253 


r 
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StttTens  Point — dlacDMioo  □(  alreet  ImprovemeDU  Id 235-237 

table  BhowlDg  itmts  paved  23fl 

Btone  block— ttbraalOD  o(    » 

Btone  blofk— cftarBcterHllcB  of  90.81 

for  fonndatloDB   «S 

graalte,    aorabllllr   ol    W 

klBds  ot    00 

pHTemenC — kind  of  curb  and  gutter  used  with    118 

grouting  iise^  In  Joints  of   9a 

tnetSud    til    eouBtructlon    Bl.  U2 

atone  block    (Ke  granite,  limestone,  ib;ollte) 

Stone — broken,    tor    fDondntlona    62.  S3 

suitable    for   mncfldflm    pavement    M 

wenclQg  and   uementatlon  qualltj   of    2M,  205 

Btrav — us«  of.  on  blgbnafa   Qi 

BtreeC  constructions,  cbarco&l  used  (or   UT 

cinders    used    tar    37,  'M 

Strset — establishing  tlie  grade  ot   GS.  &fi 

position    of    1 

Streets— claaslfl cation   of 2,  IS.  14 

Strength— crueblng   (see  crushing  slresglbj 

StoDt.   J.   H. — referred   to    169 

SlurgeoD   Bs]i — discussion  of  street  ImproTements  In   1S5~IS7 

table  abonlng  streets  paved   ISO 

Subgrade — of   pBveDii>ntB.    bow   prepared    B8,  Sft 

BubBiill    (Bee  under  each  count]') 

Sugar   river — shells    from    3T 

Superstructure — ot   pavement,    constrnctlon   of    E7-113 

materials  used  la  construetlon  of  S7 

Swope.  Mr.  f .   E. — referred   to    216 

Tar — use  of,  wltli  wooden   blocks   S8 


Tajlur  count  J' —sources   of  road   metals    283 

Bubaoll    cnnillt  Ions     26:! 

topusrapby    of     26:i 

Telford  paveoient- methoc!  of  construction    81.  82 

Temperature — changes,  effect  of.  on  pavements    4.  6.  G.  T 

TemperatMre — effect    of,    on    aspbult    18 

Terrace  (see  park) 

TestlUB— fjf  vitrified   brick,   necessity   for    21 

Testing — atone   for  macadam,   necessll)'    of    121, 122 

Teat  a— abrasion,  of  Wlseonsfo  stone,  table  of   234,  205 

description    of    2Sl-2fl:i 

cementation,    description    of     203 

of   Wisconsin   stone    296, 297 

laboratory,  to  determine  value  of  vitrified  brick   21 

of  brick,  uae  of  rattler  for  meklng   21,  23 

of  cement,    methods   ot   making    26.  27 

of  WlBConsIn  cnmlied  stons,  dlacuaslon  of    298 

Tbomas.   A,    T, — referred    to    158 

Thorp — discussion  of  street  Improvements  In   13ft 

Tile — drain   (see  drain  tlle> 

Toll  roads — frequency  of.  In  Wlsconaln  1 

Tomah — dlacusBlon   of  street   Improvements   In    223 

Toothing  Blones — use  ot.  wllb  aspbalt  pavementa   67 

Topograpliy    (see  under  each  county) 

Toronto — tar   mncadnm    (bituminous)    pavemenlB    In    B5,  8S 
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Tracks— smooth,  bow  and  where  constructed  805,  806 

steel — discussion    of    806 

Trap  rock  (see  granite) 

Waukesha,    cementation    value    of    294 

co-efflcleut  of  wear  of  294 

wearing  quality  of   294 

Two  Rivers — discussion  of  street  improvements  in    203 

Valve  boxes — referred  to   120 

Vehicles — relation  to  different  kinds  of  pavement   299-302 

Vernon  county — sources  of  road  metals   265,  266 

subsoil    conditions    265, 266 

topography  of   265,  266 

VllajB  county — sources  of  road  metals   267 

BnbBoil    conditions    267 

topography    of     267 

Vlroqua — discussion  of  street  improvements  in    266,  267 

Vitrified  brick — crossings,  construction  of,  in  Kenosha   189 

grades  of    73 

how    laid    74 

inspection  of   73 

methods  of  constructing  pavements  out  of 72-80 

pavements — condition  of,  in  Eau  Claire    162 

in  Marinette     208 

in  JanesviHe    24» 

in  La  Crosse    192 

in    Oshkosh    281 

cost  of  cleaning,  in  Eau  Claire   163 

in  Waukesha 273 

construction   in  Eau  Claire    162 

in  Kenosha     187 

in  Fond  du  Lac    167 

in  Racine     242 

in  Watertown    154 

durability  of,  in  Janesvllle  252 

in    Milwaukee    215, 216 

expansion  Joints  in    74 

grouting   of    75,  76 

method  of  construction  in  Beloit   247 

in  Fond  du  Lac   167, 168 

in  Janesvllle    252 

in  Kenosha 189 

in    Manitowoc    202 

in   Marinette    208 

in  Milwaukee     212 

in  Oshkosh   287 

In  Portage    142 

in  Racine    242 

in  Heedsburg    .H 257 

in  Rlpon 171 

in  Watertown    156 

Bpeciflcations  for,  adopted  by  National  Brickmakers*  Associa- 
tion      77-80 

objections  to   80 

where  to  be  constructed   804,  805 

Watertown,    discussion   of    154, 155 

shape  of  76 

sizes   used    72 

(see  brick) 


BIOBWAY  CONHTRUOTION  IN  WIBOONBIN. 


1  at  pavement!  by   . 

Walworth  coimly — aourcfs  of  road  metala  .  ■ 


topograpb;  of   WW 

WasbburD,  citj  or — metbod  of  ImproTltig  BtrwU   I2V 

coimty — anutces  ot  road  melale   3T1 

Btibaoll  condlllona   ■  •  UTl 

loposrapb;  of  m 

WasblDgioD  coiiDCf — aaureea  of  road  metala 2Ti,  2TS 

aubaull   condltlonB   871.  3T3 

topographj    ot     271,273 

Water — effect  ot  rreeilng  o(.  on  pavements «.  " 

pipes— wben  laid    IIT 

running,  effect  ot,  on  pavemenla   » 

WaCerlawD — dlacnsalnn  of  alrert  ImpravementB  In   154. 1&5 

Warren  Brua,— refsrred  to    W 

Waakeaha.  citj  of — curb  nod  gutter,  apecllleatloiu  for  coDStrnctloil  o(  102 

liliicunalon  at  atreet  Improiemenu  Id    2T1I-3TS 

talile  ahowlng  atreeU  paved    275 

CO  an  ti' —sources  of  road  metala    272.  273 

aubaoll  coniJItlona   272.  SIS 

topogripUy  of    -  ■  272, 373 

trap  rock — ceroeniatlon   yalne  of   204 

nearlng  qnallty  of   2M 

Waapaca.  cit;  nt- — dUcuaalon  ot  Hlceet  ImproTemeiitB  la 277-279 

table  ahowlng  alrBats  paved    273 

Waupaca  county — source*  of  fond  metala 37S,  377 

aubaoll  condltlona   278.277 

topogiapliy  of    - 27a.  277 

Wnupaca  Cmebed  Lrraalte  &  Stone  Co — granitt,  ctmenMtion  Talne  ot  2M 

wearing  quality  of  2W 

Wiupun — dlacatalon  ot  Htreet  ImprovemeDta  In  IM 
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Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Snrrey. 


1.  Bulletins. 


The  publicatioDs  of  the  Survey  are  issued  as  bulletins,  which  are  num- 
bered consecutively.  Each  bulletin  is  independently  pa^ed  and  indexed, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  group  them  in  volumes.  The  bulletins  are 
issued  in  three  series, 

A.  Scientific  Series. —  The  bulletins  so  designated  consist  of  original 
contributions  to  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  state,  which  are  of 
scientific  interest  rather  than  of  economic  importance. 

B.  Economic  Series, —  This  series  includes  those  bulletins  whose  in- 
terest is  chiefly  practical  and  economic. 

C.  Educational  Series.— The  bulletins  of  this  series  are  primarily 
designed  for  use  by  teachers  and  in  the  schools. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  issued: 

Bulletin  No.  I,    Economic  Series  No,  1, 

On  the  Forestry  Conditions  of  Northern  Wisconsin.  Filibert  Roth, 
Special  Agent,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  1898.  Pp.  VI., 
78;  1  mi  p.    Sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

liulletin  No.  II.    Scientific  Series  No.  1. 

On  the  Instincts  and  Habits  of  the  Solitary  Wasps.  Greorge  W.  Peck- 
ham  and  Elizabeth  G.  Peckham.  1898.  Pp.  IV.,  241;  14  plates,  of 
which  2  are  colored;  2  figures  in  the  text.  Sold  at  the  price  of  $1.50  in 
paper  and  $2.00  bound. 

Bulletin  No.  III.     Scientific  Series  No,  2. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Geology  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  Igneous  Rocks  of 
the  Pox  River  Valley,  Wisconsin.  Samuel  Weidman,  fii.  D.,  Assistant 
Geologist  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.  1898.  Pp. 
IV.,  63;  10  plates;  13  figures  in  the  text.    Out  of  priot. 

Bulletin  No.  I V.    Economic  Series  No.  2. 

On  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Wisconsin.  Ernest  Robert- 
son Buckley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Geologist  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey.  1898  (issued  in  1899).  Pp.  XXVL,  544;  69 
plates,  of  which  7  are  colored,  and  1  map;  4  figures  in  the  text.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  30c. 


^ 


BulleUn  Nt*.  V.    Educational  Si-r(r,»  No.  I. 

The  Geograpbj'  at  the  Region  About  Devil'a  Lake  and  the  Dalles  of  the 
Wisuonsin,  with  aome  Dotes  od  its  surface  geology.  Rollio  D.  Salisbury, 
A.  M..  Professor  of  Geograiihic  QeoioEy,  Uoiversity  of  Cbics^o.  And  Wi- 
lace  W.  Atwood,  B.  S..  Aaaistaot  in  Geology,  Uaivorsity  o(  Chicairo.  1900. 
Pp.  X.,  15Ii  38  platevs:  47  %ureis  in  the  text.    Sent  on  receipt  of  30c. 


I  Bulletin  -Yo.  VI.    Economia  Series  iVo.  .1.     Second  Edilion. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Copper- Bearing  R<x;ks  o(  Douglas  conntj, 
and  parta  of  Waahbnrn  and  Bayfield  Couatioa,  Wieconain.  Ul.vssca  Sher- 
man Graot,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Gpolotry,  Northwestern  University.  1901. 
Pp.  VI..  83:  13  platea.    Sent  on  receipt  of  lOe. 


I  Bulletin  No.  VI/.    Economic  Sertet  No.  4. 

The  Cikys  and  Clay  Industries  of  Wisconsin.  Part  I.  Ernest  Robert- 
son Buchley,  Pb.  D.,  Assistant  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natnral  History 
Survey.     In  charge  of  EL-onomiu  Geology.    1901.     Pp.  XII.,  304;  55  plates. 

Sent  on  receipt  ot  20e. 


JSulletin  No.  VIII.    Educational  Series  No.  S. 

The  Lakes  ot  Southeastern  Wiaconain.  N.  M.  Fecneinan,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Geology,  University  of  Colorada  1902.  Pp.  XV.,  178;  36  plates, 
38  figures  in  the  text.     Sent  Ibouodj  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


Bulletin  No.  IX.    Economic  Series  No.  5. 

linary  Survey  of  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Region  of  Southwestern  Wis- 
Ulvssea  Sherman  Grant,  Ph    D.,   Professor  of  Geology,  North- 
University.     190;i.     Pp.  VI  or  VIII,  97;  2  maps,  2  plates,  d  figures 
in  me  text.     i:5ent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Jliilh-lin  No.  X.    Economic  Series  No.  ti. 

Highway  Construction  in  Wisconsin.  Ernest  Rol>ertson  Buckley,  Ph.  D., 
State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  formerly  Geologist,  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey.  1903.  Pp.  XVI,  339;  106  plates,  including  26 
maps  of  cities.     Sent  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 


The  Survey  has  published  three  biennial  reports,  which  relate  to  adroiu- 

istrative  affairs  only  and  contain  no  scientific  matter. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Geological  and  Nat- 
ural History  Survey.     1890.     Pp.  31. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey.     1901.     Pp.  14. 

Third  Biennial  Report  ot  the  Commissioners  of  the  Geologic*!  and  Nat- 
ural History  Survey.     1903.    Pp.  35. 


4.  Htdrooraphic  Maps. 

There  have  been  prepared  hydrographic  maps  of  the  principal  lakes  of 
southern  and  eastern  Wisconsin.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  L.  S.  Smith, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Topographical  Engineering,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  following  maps  are  now  ready: 


Size  of  Plate, 
Inches. 

No.     1.    Lake  Geneva 17.5x10.8 

No.    2.    Elkhart  Lake 15.6x13.1 

No.    3.    Lake  Beulah 22.5x20.0 

No.    4.    OcoDomowoc- Waukesha  Lakes 29  8x19.1 

No.    5.    The  Chain  of  Lakes,  Waupaca 21.7x20.6 

No.    6.    Delavan  and  Lauderdale  Lakes  ... .    22.5x168 

No.    7.    Green  Lako 26.0x17.8 

No.    8.     Lake  Mendota 28.7x19.5 

No.    9.    Bi«?  Cedar  Lake 18.0x13.5 

No.  10.    Lake  Monona  17.6x17.3 


Scale,  Inches  Contour    In- 
permile.      terval.  Feet. 
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In  all  of  these  maps  the  depth  of  the  lakes  is  indicated  by  contour 
lines,  and  by  tints  in  all  except  No.  1.  They  are  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
each  except  Nos.  4  and  8,  for  which  20  cents  are  required.  They  may  be 
had  either  mounted  in  a  manilla  cover,  or  unmounted. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  the  survey  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  A.  BiRGE,  Director^ 
Madison,  Wis. 
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